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PEEFACE. 



The marked favour with which our First Volume of 
Wonderful Things has been received, encouraged us to 
proceed with the Series ; and, in presenting the Second 
Volume to our readers, we venture to express a confident 
expectation that, whether in the subjects we have selected, 
in the manner in which thfey have been treated, or in the 
engravings with which they are illustrated, we shall be 
found to have effected a very decided advance upon our 
first efforts. 

In preparing the Volume we now have the pleasure of 
laying brfore our readers, we have not only adhered to the 
leading principles which guided us in the compilation of our 
' First Series, but we have aimed to extend their operation 
and improve their details. Many of the articles to be found 
in our pages combine, in a peculiar manner, the artistic 
with the curious, the refined with the marvellous ; and, in 
selecting other objects, such as relics that belonged to 
celebrated persons, specimens of ancient armour, the instru- 
ments, utensils, and ornaments in use in bygone times, both 
at home and abroad, and numerous rarities of a similarly 
interesting character, we trust we shall succeed in pleasing 
by what is tasteful, while we astonish. \>^ N5r\kaX.\Sk tn<5\y^^x^^^- 



IV PREFACE. 

Variety of subjects, so universally admired and so anxiously 
sought after, is a distinguishing characteristic of the present 
work ; in forming which, it has been indispensably necessary 
to examine a prodigious number of volumes, that few 
persons, comparatively speaking, have the power to pur- 
chase, and fewer still the leisure to peruse. In examining 
these authorities we have been careful to distinguish, 
according to the best of our ability, between truth and 
error ; we have endeavoured to reconcile the contradictions 
of different authors ; and we have reduced a chaotic mass 
of materials into a regular arrangement. 

In the work now presented to the Public, instruction and 
refinement will be found blended with amusement ; and it 
is hoped that the exertions of the Editor, to gratify the 
natural curiosity of his readers, and to promote the cause of 
educational progress, will render the Second Series of 
Wonderful Things worthy of an increased measure of 
patronage and approbation. It affords him pleasure to 
recommend two very cheap and most useful Books recently 
published, namely, " Facts for Everybody," and the 
'^ Family Cyclopaedia : " both works contain a mass of 
information upon topics of hourly interest and necessity, 
culled with most scrupulous care from various sources, not 
accessible to ordinary readers, and they are most profusely 
illustrated with well executed wood engravings. 
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CABPAX CONDUIT, 



In Qie gtonnils at Nnneham Coartenay, near Oxford, belonging to 
Mr. Harooiut, on one of the slopes that aBOend direotly from the tnec 
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them. She then yawned and stietohed henelf like a person awakening 
from, sleep, iind instontlv reoogimaed those about her. At one time, Dr. 
Dyce aJBrms, she read oistinotly a portion of a book presented to ha, 
and she woiud frequentlj aing pieces of music .mora oonectlf and wMt 
better taste than wnea awake. 




SECOKATITE SXINEIXa VESSEL. 

The above represents a German decorative drinking vessel of (be 
early part of the seventeentli century. It is a stork bearing in its beak 
an infant ; in aocoidance with the old German nursery tale that the king 
of the Storks is tie bringer and protector of babies. It is of ailver, 
chased all over ; the eyes are formed of rubies ; and one wing takes off 
that liquid may be pmced in the body, and imbibed through the nedc, 
by a hole in the crown of tlie bird. It was probably a qnamt iaaej for 
some Oennnn noble nursery. 



UABVELLODB, RASE, CUSIOUS, AND QUAINT. 

ESA1EPI.EB O? ASaZST TABEf. 

The Vases vMoh are grouped in the annexed engrayine ate highly 
deserving of a place in oar ooUection of citrioaitieB, inasmuch as tbey are 
truly unique. and beautdfol specimens of the degreeof perfection to which 
IJhe art otglaBa-miildng had been carried at the period when Bome was 
nuBtreBB of the world. They all belong to that period, and in elegance 
of form and dkill of workmanahip thev equal — we had almoBt said, aui- 
pasB, the moat artistic produotions of tne present day. 

Figure 1 is that celebrated vase which for more than two centuries 
was the principal ornament of the Barberini palace at Borne. It was 
thence general^known aa the " Barberini Vase ;" but havingbeen pur- 
chased by Sir W. Hamilton, and then sold by him to the Dnohesa of 




Portland, it was at her death munificently presented by her son, the 
Duke of Portland, to the Britiah Museum, where it has ever since 
remained as one of its choicest gems, and is now known aa the " Portland 
Cinerarr Vase." It was found about the middle of the aixteeth century, 
endoiea in a marble saroophagos, within a sepalchral chamber under 
the Monte del Grane, two miles and a half from Home, on the road to 
Frasoati. The tomb is believed to have been that of the Emperor Alex- 
ander SeveruB, and his mother Hammeea. The vase is made of pnrple 
glass, ornamented with white opaque figures in bas-relief. The execu- 
tion of the design is most admiiable. In the first place, the artist must 
have had the aptitude to blow in purple glass a beauti^ form of vase, 
irith handles attached : and, even thus for, this is oonsiderod in our day 
a masterpiece of skill at our best glass-housea. Secondly, with the oxide 
of tm forming an opaque white glass, the artist managed to cover the 
whole of the purple vase with this white opaque glass, to at least the 
thickness of a quarter of on inch. The artist th^, in the manner of 
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cutting a cameo on the onyx stone, cut the opaque glass away, leaving 
the wMte figures and allegory embossed upon the purple. The figures in 
relief are in two groups : in the former of these, a female is represented 
in a reotmibent posture, with a cupid hovering above her head, and a 
serpent in her l&p ; a young man on one side supporting her stretched out 
arm, and on the other a bearded personage of more mature age, atten- 
tively regarding her. The latter group, on the opposite side of the vase, 
consists of a female reclining on a pile of tablets, with her right hand 

S laced on her head, and holding in her hand a lighted torch with the 
ame downwards — a young man being seated on a pile on one side of 
her, and a female, holding a rod or staff in the right hand, sitting on the 
other. The subject of the bas-relief has created much difference of 
opinion, but it is generally supposed to have reference to the birth of 
Severus. A few years ago this vase was broken by a madman, but it 
has since been repaired in a most artistic manner. 

Figure 2 is the " Alexandrian Yase," of the Museo Borbonico, Naples. 

Figure 3 is the " Pompeii Yade," also of the Museo Borbonico. It was 
discovered iu. a, sepulchre of Pompeii in 1839, and is of the same charac- 
ter in the cploufs and quality of. the glass as the Portland Vase, but of a 
more recen? date. It is proDatfly the production of GhN&ek artists work- 
ing in Rome^ 

Figure 4 ill ttja " jSjajJ). T^," wWch was found ijl 1833^ at Pompeii, 
in the house of Ije Fauiia. The grjErtmd of the vase ift of a deep sappMre 
blue, on which, i^ opaque ithite fl^ss, the omt^mfehts are cut; It was 
found broken. Part is in tJte poswssion of Mr. Auldjoj the olilerin the 
British Museum. The shap^ of iHd^ vase is elegant, the handle and lip 
of exquisite form, and the tastfe and execution of iiie ornamental work 
in the purest style. 

mutctteness of insect HFE; 

As the telescope enables the eye of man to penetrate into far-distant 
space, and reveals to him myriads of suns and systems which otherwise 
would have remained for ever hidden from his natural sight, so the 
microscope opens up a world of life everywhere around us, but altogether 
unsuspected, astounding us as much by the inappreciable minuteness of 
its discoveries, as the former by the stupendous magnitude and remoteness 
of the objects. If we go to any ditch or pool which the summer sun has 
covered with a mantle of stagnant greenness, and lift from it a minute 
drop of water, such as would adhere to the head of a pin, we shall find 
1^ under a high magnifying power, swarming with living beings, moving 
about with great rapidity, and approaching or avoiding each other with 
evident perception and will. 

" Yain would it be," observes Professor Jones, " to attempt by words 
to give anything like a definite notion of the minuteness of some of these 
multitudinous races. Let me ask the reader to divide an inch into 22,000 
parts, and appreciate mentally the value of each division : having done 
so, and not till then, shall we have a standard sufficiently minute to en- 
able us to measure the microscopic beings upon the consideration of which 
wo are now entering. Neither is it easy to give the student of nature,, 
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-who has not accnrately mveBtigii(«d tlie sabject for himself, adequate 
- coiioeptioiia relative to the numbers in which tlie fn/WtWo sometimes 
crowd the waters they fremient ; hut let him take lus microscope, a&d 
the means of making a rongli estimate, at least, are easily at his disposal. 
He will soon perceive that the animal culc-inhabitants of a drop of putrid 
water, posaeasinKi Qs many of them do, dimensions not larger than the 
2,000th part of a line, swim so closely together, that tiie intervftis 
separating them are not greater tlian their own bodies. The matter, 
tlierefore, becomes a question for aritlunetio to Bolre, and we will padse 
to make the calculation. 

"The Jfonas Pernio, for elample — a creature that might be pardonably 
regarded as an embodiment of the mathematical point, almost liter^y 
without eitlier length, or breadth, or thickness — 1ms been calculated to 
measure ahout the 22,000th part of an inch in its transverse diameter ; 
and in water taken from the surface of many putrid infusions, tiiey are 
crowded as closely as wc have stated above, we may therefore safely 
say, that, swimming at ordinary distances apart, 10,0130 of them would 
be contained in a linear space one inch in length, and eonsequenliy a 
■cubio inch of such water will thus contain more living and active organ- 
ized beings than there are human inhabitants upon the whole surface I 
However astounding such a fact may sijcin when lirtt enunciated, none is 
more easily demonstrated with the assistance of a good microscope." 

The term Infaaoria has been by gome natunuists applied to these 
diminutive animals, because they arojnvariably fcUnd m the infusions 
of vegetable or animal substanci's. jflicy can thus be obtained at all 
times, by simply steeping a little hay, or chaff, or leayea or st^^ jtf any 
plant, in a vessel of water, and pliiclnj; the ini^^sioain lie aUJfcfiir iwecfc 
■or ten days. 

LEOEKSS OF IDBU tKiSltn. 

It was beliered in Pier della TaUe's time, that the descendants of 
Judas Iscariot still existed at Corfu, though tiie persons who suffered 
this imputation stoutly denied the truth of the genealogy. 

When the ceremony of washing the feet is peiformed in the Greek 
■Chnroh at Smyrna, the bishop r^esenta Christ, and the twelve apostles 
are acted by as many priests. He who personates Judas muet be paid 
for it, and au<di is uie feeling of the people, that whoev&r accepts thia 
■odiona part, commonly retains the name of Judas for life (Hasselq^uiet, 
p. 43}. 

Judas serves in Brazil for a Oiiy Faux t« be carried about bv the 
boys, and made the subject of an auto -da-fe. The Spaiuah sailors hang 
liim at the yard arm. It is not lung since a Spaniard lost his life at 
Portsmouth, during the performance of this ceremony, by jumping over- 
lioard after the figure. ' 

The Armenians, who believe hell and limbo to b« the same plaee, say 
tiiat Judas, after having tietrayed our lord, resolved ta hang himself, 
because .he knew Christ was to go to limbo, and deliver all the souls 
whiiji he ibnnd there, and therefore he thought to ^ there in time 
Bat the Devil was cuuninget than he, and knowing his inlentt heli\£>ia. 
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orer limbo till the Lord h&d passed thiongli, and then let him fall plump 
intohelL (TheTenot.) 

atTEEir elizasetb's sids-eassle. 
In a retired part of the ooimfy of Essex, at a short distance from tlie 
road, in a secluded and lovely spot, stands the picturesque residence 
called Eoieham Hall. The mansion is in the parisn of Thaxted, and is 
about two miles south-west of the church. It was once in the possession 
of the importajit family of the De Wauton'a; it afterwards belonged to 
Sir John Cutts, and eTontuaUy it beoame the property of Sir W. Smijth, 
of TTill Hall, in whose family it has remained up to tnepresent time. 

Of the learned Sir Thomas Smijth, the secretary to Ejng Edward TI. 
and Uueen Blizabeth, there is still preserved an ancient portrait on 
panel, which is let into a circle over the csJTcd fire-placo of one of tbe 
parlours. It is remarkable as being one of the very few portraits 
painted by Titian. 
Another interesting relio is represented in the annexed out. It is pre- 
served in the Great Hall, and is 
the side-saddle of Queen Eliza- 
beth ; the pommel is of wrought 
metal, and has been gilt ; &e orna- 
ment upon it is in the then fashion- 
able style of the Renaissance ; the 
seat of velvet is now in a very 
ruinous condition ; but it is care- 
I fully kept beneath a glass case, as 
a memento of the Queen's visits to 
this place. "When princess, Eliza- 
-^ beth retired to Horenam as a place 
of refuge during the reign of her 
sister Mary; the loveliness of the 
n and its distance from tbe metropolis rendered it a seclusion 
befitting the quietude of one anxious to remain unnoticed in troublous 
times. A room on the first floor in the square tower is shown as that in 
which Queen Elizabeth resided. She found the retirement of Horeham 
BO agreeable, that often after she had succeeded to the throne she took a 
pleasure in re- visiting the place. 

THE wrarAaiHiHG oak, m noefoik. 
A writer in the "Gardener's Magazine" gives the following account - 
of this remarkable tree.: — " Of its age I regret to be qnable to give any 
■ correct data. It is said to have been called the ' Old Oak' at Qie time- 
of William the Conqueror, but npon what authority I could never- 
leam. Nevertheless, the thing is not impossible, if the speculations of 
■ certain writers on the age of trees be at sll correct. Mr. South, in one of 
his letters to the Bath Society (vol. x.} calculates that an oak tree forty- 
seven feet in circnmferenoe cannot he less than fifteen hundred ^years- 
old ; and Mr. Marsham calculated the Sentley Oak, from its girtjng 
thirtf-fonr feet, to be of the stime age. Now, an insoription on a brass 
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plate EtfELxed to die Winfaithing Oak gives ns die following as its 
dimenBionB : — ' Tliia oak, in drcmnferenoe, at the extremities of the 
roots, ia seventy feet ; in the middle, forty feet, 1820.' Now, I see no 
reason, if die size of the rind is to be any criterion of age, why die 
Win&rthing Bhould not, at least, equal the Bentley oak ; and if so, it 
vonld be npwardi of seven hundred years old at the Ckinquest ; an aee 
which might very well jostify its then title of the ' Old Oak.' It IB 
now a mere shell, a mighty min, bleached to a snowy white ; but it is 
magnificent in its decay. The only mark of vitalily it exhibita is on 
the Bonth aide, where a narrow strip of bark sends forth a few branches, 
which even now occasionally produce acorns. It is said to be very 
much altered of late ; but I own I did not ihinV go when I saw it about 
a month ago [May 1836) ; and my acquaintance with the veteran is of 
more than forty years' standing : an impoitnnt portion of tnv life, bat a 
mere span of its own," 




CUSIOirS PIECE OF ANCIEHT ASUOITB. 

The above engraving represents a helmet, of the time of Richard II., 
which was termed by ancient armonrers a bascinet. This extremely 
rare specimen was obtained from Her von HnlshofP, at his castle, near 
Munster, in Westphalia. The visor lifts upward on a hinge, and its 
position niay be further regulated by the screw which dipa in the groove 
above it. The row of holes on the lower edge of the bascinet was made 
to seonre die camail, or tippet of chain-mail which covered the neok of 
die wearer. 

XZIKAOBSmABY XCHO. 

Beneath the Buspension-bridge aoross the Menai Strait in Wales, close 
to one of the main piers, is a remarkably fine eoho. The soond of a blow 
im the piei with a hunmer, is returned in snooesfflon from each of die 
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cross beams which support the roadway, and from the o^osite pier, at a * 
distance of 576 feet ; and in addition to this, the souna is many times .. 
repeated between the wate^ and the roadway. The effect is a series of 
sounds, which may be thus described : — Tne first return is sharp and 
strong from the roadway overhead, the rattling which succeedi dies 
rapidly away ; but the single repercussion from the opposite pier is vejpy 
strong, cqid is succeeded by a faint palpitation, repeating the sound at 
the rate of twenty-eight times in nve seconds, and which, therefore. . 
corresponds to a distance of 180 feet, or very nearly the double interval 
from the roadway to the water. Thus it appears, that in the repercusaioit 
between Uie water and the roadway, that from the latter only affects tie 
eagr, the line drawn from the auditor to the water being too obliqjie for 
the sound to diverge sufficiently in that direction. Another peculiaritjr 
deserves especial notice, — ^viz., that the echo from the opposite pier is 
best heard when the auditor stands precisely opposite to the middle of 
the breadth of the pier, and strikes just on that point. As it deviates 
to one or the other side, the return is proportionably fainter, and is 
scarcely heard by him when his station is a littld' beyond the extreme 
edge of the pier, though another person stationed oi' the same side of the 
water, at an equal distance from the central point, s6 as to have the pier 
between them, hears it well. 

JT7GGLEES OF MODEEN EGYPT. 

Performers of sleight-of-hand tricks, who are cBSle$' l&Unoa'h (in the 
singular, h?ia ^wee) are nun^ous in Cairo. They geselJlSv perform in 
public places, collecting a ring^ of spectators around tbeijft from some of 
whom they receive small voluntary contributions dturinfl^ and after their 
performances. They are most frequently seen on th^jfSwisions of public 
festivals ; but often also at other times. By ijjjiecew jests and actions, 
they attract as much appla-^se as they do by o^terniJtiN^s. The hha'wee 
performs a great variety of ^cks, the most mSBoaX ofjBiich we will here 
mention* He generally has two boys to assist Mai.. Mto a large leather 
bag, he takes out four or five snakes, of a larg^ sizei One of these he 
places on the ground, and makes it erect its head and part of its body ; 
another he puts round the head of one of the boys, like a turban, and 
two more over the boy's neck. He takes these off, opens the boy's mouth, 
apparently passes the bolt of a kind of padlock tnrou^h his cheek, and 
locks it. Then, in appearance, he forces an iron spike into the boy's 
throat ; the spike being really pushed up into a wooden handle. He 
also performs another trick of me same kind as this. Placing the boy 
OA the ground,, he puts the edge of a loiife upon his nose, and knocks the 
bjlade until half its width seems to have entered. The tricks which he per- 
forms alone are more £unusing. He draws a great quantity of various- 
coloured silk from his mouth, and winds it on his arm ; puts cotton in his 
mouth, and blows out fire ; tak;^ out of his mouth a great number of round 
meces of tin, like dollars ; and, in appearance, blows an earthen pipe-bowl 
lEom his nose.. In most of histricksne occasionally blows throu^ a large 
slieU (called the hha 'wee's zoomma'rah), producing sounds like those of a 
horn. Most of his sleight-of-hand performances are nearly si^nilar to • 
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those of exhibitors of the same class in our own and other countries. 
Taking a silver finger-ring from one of the by-standers, he puts it in a 
little box, blows h^ shell, and says, "'Efiree't change it!" He then 
opens the box, and shows, in it, a difTerent ring : shuts the box again ; 
opens it, and shows the first ring : shuts it a third time : o^ns it, and 
daows a melted lump of diver, which he declares to be the ring melted, 
and offers to the owner. The latter insists upon having his ring in its 
original state. The hha'wee then asks .for five or ten fud'dahs to recast 
it ; and having obtained this, opens the box again (after having closed 
it, and blown his e^ell), and takes out of it the perfect ring. He next 
ties a larger covered dox ; puts one of his boy's skull-caps in it, blows 
his shell, opens the box, and out comes a rabbit : the cap seems to be 
gone. He puts the rabbit in again ; covers the box ; uncovers it, and 
out run two little chickens. These he puts in again, blows hia shell, 
uncovers the box, and shows it fall of fatee'reh^ (or pancakes;, and 
koona'feh (which resembles vermicelli) : he tells his boys to eat its con- 
tents ; but they refase to do it without honey. He then takes a small 
lug, turns it upside-down, to show that it is empty ; blows his shell, and 
nands round the jug full of honey. The boys, having eaten, ask for 
water to wash their hands. The hha 'wee takes the same jug, and hands 
it filled with water, in the same manner. He takes the box again, and 
asks for the cap ; blows his shell, uncovers the box, and pours out from 
it, into the boy's lap (the lower part of his shirt held up), four or five 
small snakes. The boy, in apparent fright, throws them down, and 
demands the cap. The hha Vee puts the snakes hack into the box ; 
blows his shell, uncovers the box, and takes out the cap. Another of 
his common tvicks is to put a number of slips of white;^per into a tinned 
copper vessel (the tiiht of a seller of sherbet), and to i^ke them out dyed 
of various colours. He pours water into the same vessel ; puts in a piece 
of linen ; then gives to the spectators, to drink, the contents oi the 
vessel, cha:Dgi^4p jjjj^l^ot of sp^ax. Sometimes lie apparently cuts in 
two a musm i&glfl^ of bums it in the middle, and then restores it 
whole. Often he stnraiibhnself of all his clothes, excepting his drawers ; 
tells two persons to bind mkzi, ^hands and feet, and put him in a sack. 
This done, he asks for a piaster ; and some one tells him that he shall 
have it if he will put out his hand and take it. He puts out his hand 
free ; draws it back, and is then taken out of the sack, bound as at first. 
He is put in again, and comes out unbound, handing to the spectators a 
small tray, upon which are four or five little plates fiUed with various 
•ceatables; and, if the performance be at night, several small lighted 
caudles placed round. The spectators eat the food. 

OBIGIN OF ATTAB OF BOSES. 

**In the Histoire Generale de TEmpire du Mogol, {T. 1, p, 327,) 
compiled by Oatrcm the Jesuit, from Manouohi's papers, this peifume is 
said to have been discovered by accident. Nur- Jahan, the favorite wife 
of the liogul Jahan-Ghur, amojig her other luxuries, had a stoall canal 
of rose water. As she was a walking with the Mogul upon its banka^ 
they perceived a thin film upon lihe water, — it ^vrej& «3i ^'ssRsoi^ cs^Ts^a^ 
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by the heat of the aim. They were delighted with it» eicjtiiBita odour, 
and means were immediately token foi preparitiK by art a snbstonoe like 
that which had been thus fortnihiudy j^oduced. 

k lueicuH's uiBBOs AND Bs&CELsr. 
A stmnge blending of pure Boienoe and groa 'superstition is remark- 
ably illuBtrated in the hiBtoir of the celebrated Dr, I>ee. Bom in Lon- 
don in 1527, John Dee Taiaed himself at an early age to a great reputa- 
tion for his Inn ruing , in the mathematical sciences especially, in iha most 
celebrated oniversities in hie own country and of the continent. He is 
said to have imbibed a taate for the occolt sciences while a student at 
Louvain, but there was evidently in his temper much of an enllnuiAstio 




and Tisionary turn, which must have given him a taste for soch m 
terioufl pursuits, without the neceHsity of an external impulse One 
the oldest and mo9t generaUy credited of magical operationa, was that 
bricpng spirits or visions mto a glaaa or mirror, a practioe which h 
continued to exist in the East even to the present day, and which pr^- 
railed to B very considerable extent in all parts of Western Europe during 
the sixteenth oentuiy. The process was not a direot one, for the magi- 
oian did not himself see the vision in the mirror, but he had to depend 
upon an intennediate agent, a sort of familiar, who in England was 
known by the name of a skyrer, and whose businesa it was to look into 
the minor and describe what he saw. Dr. Dee'a principal skyrer was 
one Edward Eelly, and during his connexion with him. Dee kept an 
exact diary of all his visions, a portion of which was printed in a folio 
Tolunie b^ Merie Casaubon in 1659. In thia journd more than one 
magioal mirror is evidently mentioned, and tiut which we here engrava 
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is believed to have been of tiie ntimber. It is now in the collection of 
Lord Londesborongh. 

It is a polished oval Blab of blaok stone, of what kind we hare not 
been able to ascertain, bnt evidenl^ of a deeoription which waa not then 
(Konmon in WeBtora Enrope, and Dr. Bee, who died in 1608, maj have 
Donsidered it ae extremely precions, and as only to be ohtaiaed hy some 
extraordinary meanB. It was One of the omomenta of the mnsenm of 
Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill ; and Walpole has attaohed to it a 
statement ofita hiftoiy in his own hand-writing, from which we leam 
tliatitwaa "long" mthe possession of the Mordannta, earls of Feter- 
borongb, in whose catalagne it was described as " the black stooe into 
which Dr. Deensed to call his spirits." It passed from that ooHectian to 
Lady Elizabeth Oermaine, from whom it went to John Campbell, Dnke 
of Argyll, whose son, Lord Frederick Caropbell, presented it to Horace 




"Wajnole. This interrating relic waa bought at the Strawberry Hill sole 
for the late Mr. Pigott ; and at the more recent sale of that gentleman's 
collection, it passed into the hands of Lord Londeaborougb. Its history 
and authenticity appear, therefore, to be very weU made out. The family 
of the Mordannts neld a prominent place in English history during the 
whole of the seventeenth centory, and it is hardly probable that they 
woald have received an object liKe this withont having good reason for 
believing that its history was authentic. It is believed that Bntler 
aUoded to tide identical stone in his well-known lines : — 

" E^v did all his feata npoa 
The deril's looking'-glass or Bbme, 
Vhfla, playing vith nim at bo-poep. 
Ho BolT^d hU problema ns'er <o deep." 

Sudiirai. Part II. CimtO 3. 

Hie regular fitting out of the magician at this period v 

"--'^ - - s. . . 1! ■ jjgmgntg^ various kii 

e especially for the o<wa«uia,-«^^ 
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girdles and head-pieces, and magical rings and bnboelets. A 
curious example of the last-mentioned article of the maj^oiuL'^ 
accoutrements, is represented in the preceding cut, about one-third tlie 
size of the original. It was purchased by Lord Londesborough in 1861^' 
and had formerly been in the possession of Charles Mainwaring, Ea|q[.9 
of Coleby, near Lincoln. It is of silver, the letters of the insoriptioiL 
round the bracelet being engraved and filled with nitilo. This inaorip- 
tion may be distinctly read as follows : — 

-*+ lONA + IHOAT + lONA + HELOI + YSSAILiY + II + 
MEPHENOLPHETON + AGLA + ACHEDION + YANA + 
BACHIONODONAYALI ^ ILIOR + 11 BACHIONODONAVLI K 
ACH + 

Some explanation of this mysterious inscription might, no doubt, be 
obtained by a diligent comparison of some of the numerous works on 
magic compiled in the age of Dr. Dee, and in the seventeenth century. 
The bracelet has had four pendants on it, of which three still remain, 
with the silver setting of the fourth. One of the pendants which remain 
is a brownish pebble, secured by three flat bands of silver ; another is 
an oval cage of strong silver wire, containing a nut of some kind and 
some other vegetable substance; the third has on one side a circular 
convex pebble set in silver, and on the back three smaller pebbles. 

LT7NAR INFLUENCE DT DEATH. 

Many modem physicians have stated the opinions of the ancients as 
regards lunar influence in diseases, but none have pushed their inquiries 
with such indefatigable zeal as the late Dr. Moselev ; he affirms that 
almost all people in extreme age die at the new or at full moon, and this 
he endeavours to prove by the following records : — 
Thomas Parr died at the age of 152, two days after the full moon. 
Henrv Jenkins died at the age of 169, the day of the new moon. 
Elizabeth Steward, 124, the day of the new moon. 
WiUiam Leland, 140, the day after the new moon. 
John Effingham, 144, two days after full moon. 
Elizabeth Hilton, 121, two days after the full moon. 
John Constant, 113, two days after the new mopn. 

The doctor then proceeds to show, by the deaths of various illostriouB 
persons, that a similar rule holds good with the generality of miLTilriTirf : 
Chaucer, 25th October, 1400, the day of the first quarter. 
Copernicus, 24th May, 1548, day of the last quarter. 
Luther, 18th February, 1546, tnree days afCer the fulL 
Henry YIII., 28th January, 1547, the day of the first quarter. 
Calvin, 27th May, 1564, two days after the fulL 
Comaro, 26th April, 1566, day of the first quarter. 
Queen Elizabeth, 24th March, 1603, day of the last quarter. 
Shakspeare, 23rd April, 1616, day after the fuU. 
Camden, 2nd November, 1623, day before the new moon. 
Bacon, 9th April, 1626, one day after last quarter. 
Yandyke, 9th April, 1641, two days after fall moon. 
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Caordinal Biokelieu, 4fii December, 1642, three days before full moon. 

!Do<stor Haawey, 30th June, 1657, a few hours before tbe new moon. 

Oliver Cromwell, 3rdi September, 1656, twadays^ after fall moon. 

Milton, 15ih Noyember,. 16T4, two days before the new moon. 

Sydenham, 29th December, 1689, two days before the full moon. 

liocke, 28^ JSTorember, 1704, two days bBf ore tiie full moon. 

Queen Anne, 1st August, 1714, two days after the full moon. 

Louis XIV., 1st September, 1715, a few bours before the full moon. 

Marlborough, 16th June, 1722, two days before the full jnoon. 

Newton, 20th March, 1726, two days before the new moon. 

George I., 11th June, 1727, three days afternew moon.. 

George II., 25th October, 1760, one day after fall moon. 

Sterne, 13th September, 1768, two days after new mo(»L. 

Wbitfield, 18th September, 1770, a few bours^before tbe new moon. 

Swedenburg, 19th March, 1772, the day of fb^dnSL-mofm, 

linnseus, 10th January, 1778, tw o day s before the fall moffiw 

The Earl of Chatham, lltb May, 1778, the day o£1^ fall moon. 

Eousseau, 2nd July, 1778, l&e day: after the first gnrter. 

Garrick, 20th January, 1779, l^oee days after the j-Mwi nuxiB. 

Dr. Johnson, 14th December, ITM, two dayiha&r l£:e new mmau 

Dr. Franklin, 17th April, HSOy ihree days afterrtiie new moon. 

Sir Joshua Eeynolds, 23rd Eebruaiy, 1792, the day after the new moon. 

Lord Guildford, 5th Augnst, 1722, three days afbsr the fiiIL.moon» 

Dr. Warren, 23rd June, 1797,, a diy before the new moon» 

Burke, 9th July, 1797, at the instant of the fall moon. 

Macklin, lltb July, 179^, two days after ^U moon. 

"Wilkes, 26tb Decembar, 17BfZ,i^ dajr of liie first^jguarter.. 

Washington, 15th Deesmber, 1790, three days afbv full moon.. 

Sir W. fiamilton, 6t]]LApril, 1803, aJEew hours before the foEmoan., 

The doctor winds up Urn eztxact ilcQm.fhe IhSb of moftality byilie 
following appropriate remarit: ^^Eere we see the ]ao(Bi,-a8 sJie amnflSvon 
aU alike, so shemafcesno i1iiiiiBiHiiihqfj>ewonflintlwriia 

»qu0 palaKfJ^eife pauperom tabemas, 



*i^ 



GLUTl'UMX OF'-mB. IIBBXS. 

King John, pointing to a feet deer said, '^'fiee how plump be is, and 
yet he has never heard mass !" John might have alluded to tbe 
ffluttony of the monks, wbicb was notorious in his days ; for Giraldus 
Cambrensis says, that from the monks of St. Swithin's, Winchester, 
Henry II. received a formal complaint against the abbot for depriving 
his priests of three out of thirteen dishes at every meal. The monks of 
Canterbury exceeded those of St. Swithin; they had seventeen dishes 
every day, and eacb of these cooked witb spices and the most savoniy 
and rick sauces.. 

ANCIEKT SELL-'SKBUSTE, 

The annexed engraving represents one of the most valuable and curious 
teele»astical relics of the early Christian Period that has eveEc Wsi^^oa^ 
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covered. It oMwiabi of a bronze bell-Bhrine and bell, found abont tbs 
^ear 1814, on tive demolition of the ruined wall at Toirebhlaoni &rnt, 
in the pafish of Eilmicbael-QIagsrie, ArgjUaiuie, and now one of the 
most valued treasnrea in the Museum of the Scottish Antiquaiies. 

That it must have been depoa'ted n the wall where 't was found for 
the purpose of ooaceabnent at a per od of danger and alarm, seema afaun 




dantly obvious ; but of the occa^on of this concealment no tradition has 
been preserved. Within the beautiful caae is a nide iron bell, so greatly 
corroded that its original form can only be imperfectly traced ; yet this, 
and not the shrine, was obviously the chief object of veneration, and 
may, indeed, be assumed, with much probability, to be some centrariea 
older than the ornamental case in which it is preserved. "Whether it 
shall be thought to have been an ancient rehqnary or a mass-bell, or 
whatever else may be conjectured of its nature sjid use, it may feirly be 
presumed to have remained in the neglected spot in which it was foond 
since the subversion of the Soman Catiiolio worship in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the favoured objects of ezt^mal adoration and rev^ence, 
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under tiie former auperatitian, catue to be regarded with impatient con- 
l^mpt and abhorrenoe. 

It la deserring of attentioii that the figure of onr crucified SaTionr is 
invested vith e. legal crown, and not with a crown of thome, as is waally 
tlie case. The braes chain or collar, of rude workmanship, abont three 
feet six inches long, now attached to the case, and the extremities of 
vhich are connected with a small croaa of the sonto metal, was discovered 
At the same time, not far &om the case. 




The diagram which aocomjjanies this ertiele is an Egyptian sketch of 
an Egyptiaji garden ; and it is expressly curious, both as an example of 
the pictorial lol of the period, and as giving ns an idea of the pleasnre- 
gardens of Egypt in its most flonrishing days. 

The garden here represented stood beside a canal of the Nile, with an 
avenue of trees between it and the hank, on which side was the entrance. 
It was sniTOunded by an embattled waU, through which a noble gateway 
gave access to the garden. The central space was occupied by the vine- 
yard, snrronnded by ita own wall, in which the vines were trained on 
trellises snpported by slender pillars. At the fiuther end of the vine- 
yard was a building of three storeys, the windows from which opened 
over tlie loxoiioos foliage and pnrple clusters, regaling the senses both . 
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of sight and smell. Four large tanks of water kept the vegetatMm *w^- 
snppued with nntritiye moisture ; and, with the smootii and- Terdaat^ 
tnrf which borders them, the water-fowl that sported over the sor&oe, 
and the lotus-flowers that sprang from their clear deptiis, added > a new 
heauty to the scene. Near the tanks stood summer-houses, overlooking^- 
heds of various flowers, and sheltered from the sun by surroundiag trees. - 
Two enclosed spaces between the tanks, being filled with trees, were- 
probably devotea to some species of particular rarity, or remaikal>le for* 
the excellence of their fruit. Rows of date trees and Theban palms, 
alternating with other trees, bordered the whole garden, and environed 
the vineyard wall. 

The very numerous allusions to gardens in the Sacred Scriptures show 
that the Hebrews inherited the same taste as the Egyptians. In these 
allusions we find the same characteristics that are so observable in those 
depicted on the monuments ; such as the absolute necessitjr of water, the 
custom of having pools in them, the advantage of a situation by the side 
of a river, the practice of enclosing them from intrusion, and appropria- 
tion of enclosures to particular productions. 

With the early Egyptians the love of flowers seems to have been almost 
a passion ; they appear to have been in constant request in oflibrings to 
the gods, and as ornaments of the person, as decorations of fumitiire-; as- 
graceful additions to several entertainments, they occur at every timu 
Elowers were painted on walls, furniture, dresses, chairs, boxes, boats, 
and, in short, on whatever was wished to be ornamental. "Wreatiis and 
chaplets were likewise in common use among the Egyptians, and artificial 
flowers were not uncommon. 

STATE OP THE MIND DVBUSG SLEEP. 

The following is an instance of phantasms being produced by our 
associations wim bodily sensations, and tends to show how alive our 
faculties continue during sleep to the highest impressions : — 

The subject of this observation was an officer in the expedition to 
Louisburg in 1758, who had this peculiarity in so remarkable a degree, 
that his companions in the transport were in the constant habit of 
amusing themselves at his expense. They could produce in him any 
kind of dream by whispering in his ear, especially if this was done by a 
friend with whose voice he had become familiar. One time they con- 
ducted him through the whole progress of a trial, which ended in a duel ;. 
and when the parties were supposed to have met, a pistol was put into- 
his hand, which he fired, and was awakened by the report. On another 
occasion they found him asleep on the top of a locker in the cabin, when 
they made him believe he had fallen overboard, and exhorted him to 
save himself by swimming. They then told him that a shark was pur- 
suing him, and entreated him to dive for his life. He instantly did so, 
and with so much force as to throw himself from the locker upon the 
cabin floor, by which he was much bruised, and awakened of course. 
After the lanmng of the army at Louisburg, his friends found him one 
day asleep in his tent, and evidently annoyed by the cannonading. They 
then made him believe that he was engaged, when he expressed great 
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fear, and showed an evident disposition to run away. Against tMs 
they remonstrated, but at; tlie same increased his fears oy imitating the 
groans of the wounded and the dying ; and when he asked, as he often 
did, who was hit, they named his particular friends. At last they told 
him that the man next himseK in his company had fallen, when he in- 
stantly sprung from his bed, rushed out of the tent, and was only roused 
from his danger and his dream by falling over the tent-ropes. A re- 
markable thiug in this case was, mat after these experiments he had no 
distinct recollection of his dreams, but only a confused feeling of oppresr 
sion or fatigue, and used to tell his friends that he was sure they had 
been playing some trick upon him. It has been observed that we seldom 
feel courageous or daring in our dreams, and generaUy avoid danger 
"when menaced by a foe, or exposed to any probable peril. 

MUSIC OF THE SEA. 

The mysterious mus^o that is heard in the bay at West Fasoagoula, is 
described by those who have listened to it as being singularly beautiful, 
'/ It has, for a long time,'' says Mrs. Child, an American authoress, 
"been one of the greatest wonders of the south-west. Multitudes havo 
heard it, rising, as it were, from the water, like the drone of a bag-pipe, 
then floating away, away, away, in the distance, soft, plaintive, and 
fairy-like, as if ^olian harps sounded with richer'melody through the 
liquid el^nent ; but none have been able to account for the beautiful 
phenomenon. There are several legends touching these mysterious 
sounds ; but in these days few things are allowed to remain mysterious." 
These strange sounds, which thus assume the beauty and i^e harmony 
^f regular music, are stated to proceed from the cat-flsh. A correspondent 
of the Baltimore Republican thus explains ^hb jpihenomenon : — ** During 
several of my voyages on the Spanish main, in tibie neighboujrhood of 
Paraguay ana San Juan de Mcara^a, from the natore of the coast, we 
were compelled to anchor at a considerable distance from the shore ; and 
every evenii\g, from dark to late nig^, our ears were delighted with 
..^lian music, that could be heard beuciaiih the ooiuiter of our schooner. 
At first I thought it was the sea-breeze sweeping tlurough the striBgs of 
my violin (the bridge of which I had inadverteintly left standing) i but 
after examination I found it was not so. I then placed m^ ear on the 
rail of the vessel, when I was continually charmed with the most 
heavenly strains that ever fell upon my ear. They did not sound as 
close to us, but were sweet, mellow, and aerial, like the soft breathings 
of a thousand lutes, touched by fingers of the deep sea n;paLphs, at aa. <i 
immense dista»ace. Alihough I have considerabb '^ music in mv soul," ' 
one night I became tired, and determined to filsh. My luck, in nalf-aur 
hour, was astonishing. I had half filled my bucket with the finest 
white oat-fish I ever saw ; and it being late, and the cook asleep, and 
the moon shining, I fiUed my bucket with water, and took fish and all 
into my cabin for the night. I had not yet fallen asleep, when the same 
sweet notes fell upon my ear ; and, getting up, what was my surprise to 
£nd my cat-fish discoursing sweet sounds to tiie sides of my bucKot I I 
examined them dosely, and discovered that there was e.t^aj^^ ^f^ <^^ 
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lower lip an eicpMoence, divided by soft wiry fibres. By the pressure of 
the u^r lip thereon, and bv &e exhalation and diacbarge oi breatii, a 
vibration was created, Bimilar io that produced by tlw breatb (ai tiiie 
tongne of the Jews' hajp." 



Any work wbiob professed to be a record of what is rare and ooiions, 
woold eiirelT be incomplete if it did not contain an account of tlie cele- 
brated Beck of Cashel ; for the Tcncrable buildings which crown its 
Bonunit are, from their number, rariety, pieserrBtion, end site, decidedly 
&B most interesting mina in the Emerald Isle, and, to ose the words of 
Sir Walter Scott, " anch as Ireland may be proud of." Caahel, whidi 
is distant about one hundred miles ftom Dnblm, appears to be a place of 
high antiqui^, and was long the residenoe of the kings of Unnster ; but 
aa its early hist«Ty is inyolved in much obscority, it is uncertain at what 
period it became a diocesan site. It is stated t^at previous tothe year 1101 
the buildings en the liock were occupied aa a royal residence, and tiiat 
in that year the hitherto royal seat was dedicated solely to ecclesiBHtioal 
uses. 

The buildings consist of a round tower, Cormack's chapel, cathedral, 
castle and monastery ; the latter 
is a few yards detached, and the 
lea£t remarkable of the nnmber ; 
all the former are closely con- 
nected. The Round Tower, tie 
date and uses of which are in com- 
n with those of all other similar 
f structures involved in much ob- 
i scurity, raises its tall and yet 
I scarce dilapidated head &r above 
I its younger and more decaying 
I companions. It is fifty-six feet 
' 'I circumference, and niuetv feet 
1 height. Cormack's Ckapel, 
which, with the exception of the 
Sound Tower, is the most ancient 
struotore of the group, was built 
by Ccrmaek M'Carthy, king of Munater, in 1136. It is roofed with 
sttme, and in its capitals, arches, end other features and details, the- 
Korman style is distinctly marked. The numerous ornaments, grot^ue 
heads, and otJier curious sculptures, which adorn the arches, oolnnuis, 
and pilaaten, are all in uniformity of st^le. The building altogether is 
a perfect gem, and the architectural antiquary and the artist wiB find in 
it a most valuable addition to their studica. The catbedral is a noble 
remnant of what ia nsmtlly termed tiie pointed Qothic, and contains 
main' interestiuK relics. 

The rock, which is here presented as it appeiffs from the plain bcloWr 
has the bnildiDgs we have just mentioned on its ve^ summit ; it rises 
abraptly firran a widely extended fertile oonntry, to a oonoderaUe heigM 
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above the town, and from many parts at a distance it forms a very 
striking object. On the top of the rock, and around the ruins, an area 
of about three acres has been enclosed, which is open to the public. 

nrSTAirCE of INCBEHAXIOir. 

Last n^ht (26th September, 1769), say the chronicles of the daj^, 
the will of Mrs. Pratt, a widow lady, who lately died at her house in 
George Street, Hanoyer Square, was punctually rulfilled, by the burning 
of her body to ashes in her graye, in the new burying-ground adjoining 
to Tyburn turnpike. 

THE HAWTHOBITDEN SWOBD.' 

The ^reat antiquity of the Scottish claymore is proyed.by its being 
figured in the sculptures both of lona ana Oronsay, with considerable 
yariety of details. In some the blade is highly ornamented, and the 
handle yaries in form, but all present the same characteristic, haying 
the guards bent back towards the blade. A curious yariety of this peculiar 
form is seen in a fine large two-handed sword preseryed at Hawthorn- 
den, the celebrated castle of the Drummonds, where the Scottish poet 
entertained Ben Johnson during his yisit to Scotland in 1619. It is 
traditionally affirmed to haye been the weapon of Eobert Bruce, though 
little importance can be attached to a reputation which it shares with 
one-half the large two-handed swords still preseryed. Our engraying 
is a correct representation of it. 




The handle appears to be made from the tusk of the narwhal, and it 
has four reyerse guards, as shown in the cut. The object aimed at by 
this fcm Tit ^.lard, doubtless, was to prevent the antagonist's sword 
glancing off, and infiictin^ a wound ere he recovered his weapon, and, 
in the last example especially, it seems peculiarly well adapted for the 
purpose. 

nrsnNCT in a cat* 

The following anecdote almost places the cat on a level with the dog : 
— ** A physician of Lyons l^as requested to inquire into a murder that 
had been committed on a woman of that city. In consequence of this- 
request he went to the habitation of the deceased, where he found her- 
extended lifeless on ihe floor, weltering in her blood. A laiffe white 
cat was mounted on the cornice of a cupboard, at the fax end of the 
apartment, where he seemed to have taken refuge. He sat motionless, 
with his eyes fixed on the corpse, and his attitoflA u^^ WA&& ^^sz^rk^so^ 
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horror and afiriglit. The following morning he was found in the sane 
station and attitude, and when the room was filled with officers of jus- 
lice, neither the clattering of the soldiers' arms, nor the loud conversa- 
tion of the company, could in the least degree divert his attention. As 
soon, however, as the suspected persons were brought in, his eyes glared 
with increased fury, his hair bristled, he darted into the middle of the 
Ikpaitmont, where ne stopped for a moment to gaze at them, and then 
precipitately retreated under the bed. The countenances of the assassins 
were disconcerted, and they were now, for the first time, abandoned hj 
their atrocious audacity." 

A TEAlfCE. 

Mrs. Godfrey, sister to the Duke of Marlborough, had nearly been 
buried alive ; tlie physicians all declaring that the breath of life was 
irrecoverably gone. Her husband, Colonel Godfrey, had, however, the 
pleasure to see her revive, seven days after (that day week, and same 
hour), and what is more, ~she never knew till the day of her death the 
length of her trance, or ^sleep. 

THi: XriTBEK SEVEy. 

The number 7 is composed of the first two perfect numbers, equal and 
miequal, 3 and 4 ; for the number 2, consisting of repeated unity, which 
is no number, is not perfect; it comprehends the primary numerioaL 
triangle or trine, and square or quartile conjunction, considered by the 
favourers of planetary influence as of the most benign aspect. In six 
days creation was completed, and the 'Tth was consecrated to rest. On 
the 7th dav of the 7th montli, a holy obscrTanco was ordained to the 
children of Israel, who feasted 7 days, and remained 7 days in tents ; the 
7th year was directed to be a Sabbath of rest for all things ; and at the 
end of 7 times 7 years commenced the grand jubilee. Every 7th year 
the land lay fallow ; every 7th year there was a general release from all 
debts, and aU bondmen were set free. From this law may have origi- 
nated the. custom of our binding young men to 7 years' apprenticeship, 
and punishing incorrigible offenders by transportation for 7, twice 7, 
and three times 7, years. Every 7 years the law was to be read to the 
people. Jacob served 7 years for the possession of Rachael ; and also 
other 7. Noah had 7 days* warning of the flood, and was commanded 
to take the fowls of the air in by 7, and the dean beasts by 7. The 
ark touched ground on the 7th month ; and in 7 days the dove ^p^os sent 
out, and again in 7 days after. The 7 years of plity, and 7 years of 
famine were foretold in Pharaoii's dream by 7 fat and 7 lean beasts, and 
the 7 full and 7 Masted ears of com. Nebuchadnezzar was 7 yeais a 
beast ; and the fiery furnace was 7 times hotter to receive Shadrach, &c. 
A man defiled was, by the Mosaic law, unclean 7 days ; the young of 
both animals was to lemain with the dam 7 days, and at the end of the 
7th was to be taken away. By the old law, man was oomnanded to 
forgive his offending brother 7 times ; but the meekness <^ the revealed 
law extended his humility to 70 timea 7 : if Cain shall be avenged 7 
times, truly Lamech 70 times 7. In the destruction of Jericho, 7 priests 
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bore 7 trumpets 7 days ; on the 7tli they surrounded the wall 7 times ; 
after the 7th, the walls fell. Balaam prepared 7 years for a sacrifice ; 
and 7 of Saul's sons were hanged to stay a famine. Laban pnrsueid 
Jacob 7 days* journey. JoVs friends sat 7 days and 7 nights, and 
offered 7 bullocks and 7 rams, as an atonement for their wickedness. 
In the 7th year of his reign, King Ahazuems feasted 7 days, and on the 
7th deputed his 7 chamberlains to find a queen, who Tvas allowed 7 
maidens to attend her. Miriam was cleansed of her leprosy by being 
shut up 7 daTs. Solomon was 7 years in building the Temple, at 
the deication of which he feasted 7 days ; in the Temple were 7 lamps ; 
7 days were appointed for an atonement upon the altar, and the priesfs 
son was ordained to wear his father's garments 7 days. The children of 
Israel eat unleavened bread 7 days. Abraham gave 7 ewe-lambs to. 
Abimelech, as a memorial for a well. Joseph mourned 7 days for Jacob 
Naaman was cleansed of his leprosy by bathing 7 times in Jordan. The^ 
Rabbins say that God employed the power of this number to perfect the- 
greatness of Samuel, his name answering the value of the letters in the 
Hebrew word, which signifies 7 ; whence Hannah his mother, in her 
thanksgiving, says, the barren hath brought forth 7. In Scripture are 
enumerated 7 resurrections : the widow's son, by Elias ; the Shunamite's 
son, by Elisha ; the soldier who touched the bones of the prophet ; the 
daughter of the ruler of the synagogue; the widow's son of Nain; 
Lazarus^ and our Lord. The apostles chose 7 deacons. Enoch, who was^ 
translated, was the 7th from Adam ; and Jesus Christ was the 77th in a 
direct line. Our Lord spoke 7 times on the cross, on which he 
was 7 hours ; he appeared 7 times ; and after 7 times 7 days- 
sent the Holy Ghost. In the Lord's prayer are 7 petitions, 
contained in 7 times 7 words, omitting those of mere grammatical con- 
nexion ; within this number are concealed all the mysteries of apoca- 
lypse revealed to the 7 churches of Asia. There appeared seven golden 
candlesticks and 7 stars in the hand of him that was in« the midst ; 
7 lambs before the 7 spirits of God ; the book with 7 seals ; the lamb 
with 7 horns and 7 eyes; 7 angels with 7 trumpets; 7 kings; 7 
thimders ; 7,000 men slain. The dragon with 7 heads and 7 crowns ; 
and the beast with 7 heads ; 7 angels bearing 7 plagues, and 7 vials of 
wrath. The vision of Daniel was of 70 weeks ; and the elders of Israel 
were 70. There were also 7 heavens, 7 planets (query), 7 stars, 7 wise 
men, 7 champions of Christendom, 7 notes in music, 7 primary colours, 
7 deadly sins, and 7 sacraments in the Catholic church. The 7th son 
was considered as endowed with pre-eminent wisdom ; and the 7th son 
of a 7th son is still thought to possess the power of healing diseases 
siK)ntaneously. Perfection is likened to gold 7 times purified in the 
nre ; and we yet say you frightened me out of my 7 senses. The 
opposite sides of a dice make 7, whence the players at hazard make 
7 the main. Hippocrates says the septenary number, by its occult' 
virtues, tends to the accomnhshment of aU tmngs, to be the dispenser 
of life, and fountain of all its changes; and, like Shakespeare, he 
divided the life of man into 7 a^es ; for as the moon changes her phases 
every seven days, this niunber inSuenoes all sublunary bft\a3g8»» Tcfc\Rs5^ 
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spring out on the 7tli month, and are shed and renewed in the 7th year, 
when infancy is changed into childhood ; at twice 7 years puberty begins ; 
:at three times 7 the faculties are developed, and manhood commences, and 
we are become legally competent to all ci^il acts ; at four times 7 man is 
in full possession of all his strength ; at five times 7 he is fit for the 
business of the world ; at six times 7 he becomes grave and wise, or 
never : at 7 times 7 he is in his apogee, and from that time decays ; at 
eight times 7 he is in his first climacterick ; at nine times 7, or 63, he 
is in his last or grand climacterick, or year of danger ; and ten times 7, 
vor three score and ten, has, by the royal prophet, been pronounced the 
natural period of human life. 

SUPEESTITIOXJS LEGEK^D. 

We are told that when St. Helena, of pious memory, had discovered 
the true Cross of Christ, she permitted various fragments to be taken 
from it, which were encased, some in gold, and some in gems, and con- 
veyed to Europe, leaving the principal or main part of the wood in the 
^charge of the Bishop of J erus^em, who exhibited it annually at Easter, 
until Chosroes, king of Persia, plundered Jerusalem in the reign of the 
emperor Phocas, and took away this holy relic. 

Before this fatal event we are taught to believe, by Rigordus, an his- 
torian of the thirteenth century, that the mouths of Christians used to be 
supplied with 30, or in some instances, no doubt according to their faith, 
with 32 teeth ; but that after the Cross was stolen by the infidels no 
mortal has ever been allowed more than 23 I 

OR^FA MOUNTAIN IN ICELAND. 

• This mountain, which is the loftiest in Iceland, has been rendered 
•celebrated by an eruption which took place about a century ago. Nothing 
can be more striking than the account given of this calamity by the aged 
minister of the parish. He. was in the midst of his service on the ^b- 
bath, when the agitation of the earth gave warning "that some alarming 
event was to follow. Kushing from the church, he saw a peak of the 
neighbouring mountain alternately heaved up and sinking ; till at last, 
..the stone, of which this portion of the mountain was composed, ran down 
in a melted state into the plain, like melted metal from a crucible, filling 
it to such a height, that no more of the mountain, which formerly towered 
to such a heignt, remains, than about the size of a bird ; volumes of 
water being in the meantime thrown forth in a deluge from the crater, 
and sweeping awav whatever they encountered in meir course. The 
Orsefa then broke forth, hurling large masses of ice to a great distance ; 
fire burst out in every direction from its side ; the sky was darkened by 
the smoke and ashes, so that the day could hardly be distinguished from 
the night. This scene of horror continued for more than three days, 
during which the whole region was converted into utter desolation. 

THE 8ET0N SWOED. 

The two-handed sword, which was introduced later than the claymore, 
.though still so familiar to us, is perhaps the most interesting, in an 
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arohEeological point of Tiew, of ell the militaij relics pertaining to Vbe 
Medievi^ Feiiod. The hose, ponderous, anil tinwieldy weapon, eeemi- 
the fittest eraUjm that could be devised, of the rude baron of the thir- 
teenth oentmy, who lived by " the good old role " of phyaioal force, and- 
whose hardj rirtues, not ousoited 
to an illiterate age—are strangely- 
mistaken for a chivalry such as 
later ages have not seen. Calmly 
reasomng from this characteristic 
Jieirloom, we detect m t the evi 
dence of jnBtsuoh hardy skillcBs 
overbearing power, as history m 
forms OB was the character of the 
medieval baron, before tbe nse of 
the burgher class readjusted be 
social balance by the p eponder 
snoe of rival interests The wea 
pon figured here is a remarkably 
line and unusually large apecimen 
of the old Scottish two-banded 
Bword, now in the possess on of 
George Seton, Esq., prtsentative 
of die Setons of Canston It 
measures forty-nine mcb s m the 
blade, five feet nine in hes m en 
tire length, and we ^hs seven and 
ahalfpoundfl. Bu theduefm 
tcrest of this ol4 relic aiwea frota 
the well-authenticated family tra 
ditious which assoc ate t witii 
tiie memory of its hrst knightly 
owner, Sir Christopher Seton of 
that Ilk, from whom some of the 
oldest scions of the Scottish peer 
age have been proud to trace their 
descent. He was married to Chns 
tian, sister of King Robert the 
Brace, whom he bravely defended 
at the battle of Methven. He was shortly after takea prisoner by Edward 
I., and basely hanged as a traitor. 

STTLE OF Linua nr the bixteebth (rofnmT. 




called file Honsebold Bodis of the times. One of the most celebrated of 
these records is the Northumberland JSoaeehold Booh, being the re- 
gulations of the establishment of the fifth earl of Northmnb^land, at his 
castles of WreniU and Lekinfield, in Yorkshire, begun in 1312. Fq 
barcm'a fiuoily was <m a nobler or more splmdid footing. I 
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one hnndied .and sixty-six persons, masters and servants; fifty-seyen 
strangers were reckoned upon every day ; on the whole two hundred and 
twenfy-three. During winter they fed mostly on salt meat and salt fish; 
and with that view there was a provision of one hundred and sixty 
gallons of mustard per year ; so that there cannot be any thing more 
erroneous than the magni^nt ideas formed of '^ the roast beef of Old 
England." On flesh days, (that is, when meat was not forbidden by the 
Camolic religion), through the year, breakfast for my lord and lady was 
a loaf of bread, two mauoohets, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, half a 
chine of mutton, or a ohine of beef boiled. On meagre days (or when 
meat was forbidden), a loaf of bread, two manchets, a quart of beer, a 
quart of wine, a dish of butter, a piece of salt fish, or a dish of buttered 
eggs. During Lent, a loaf of bread, two manchets, a ^uart of beer, a 
quart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six baconed herrmgs, four white 
Herrings, or a dish of sprats. There was as little variety in other meals, 
except on festival days ; and this way of living was, at the time, high, 
luxury. There were but two cooks to dress victuals for two hundred 
persons ; a^id fowls, pigeons, plovers, and partridges were prohibited as 
delicacies, except at my lord's table. The table-cloth was washed about 
once a month; no sheets were used; and only forty shillings were 
allowed fft* washing throughout the year. The family rose at six in the 
morning, dined at ten, and supped at four in the afternoon ; and the 
castle gates were shut at nine. Mass was said in the chapel at six 
o'clock, that all the servants might rise early. The earl passed the year 
at three country seats, but he had furniture only for one : he carried 
everything along with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen utensils; and 
seventeen carts and one waggon conveyed the whole : one cart sufficed 
for all his. kitchen, utensils, cooks' beds, &c. There were in the establish- 
ment deven priests, besides seventeen persons, chanters, musicians, &c., 
belongiMflto the cih^el. No mention is made of plate, but only of the 
hiring oi pewter vessels. Wine was allowed in abundance for the lord's 
table, but the be^r for the hall was poor indeed, only a quarter of malt 
being.^owed for two hogsheads. The servants seem all to have bought 
theii;d9wn clothes^ £coim their wages. Ever^ thing in the household was 
-don^by order, wifih tihe |K>mp ;0i proclamation ; and laughable as it may 
no^seem, ai]^,oi:der was issued for the right making of mustard, begia- 
niig ** It seemelih. good to us and our council." 

AITECDOTE OF A TSEBIEB. 

A terrier, known to Professor Owen, was taught to play at hide and 
seek with his master, who summoned him, by saying '* Let us have a 
game ;" upon which the dog immediately hid his eyes between his paws, 
in the most honourable manner, and when the gentleman had placed a 
sixpence, or a piece of cake in a most improbable place, he started up 
iand invariably found it. His powers were equalled oy what was called 
a fox-terrier, named Fod, who would hide his eyes, and s^er those at 
play with him to conceal themselves before he looked up. If his play- 
fellow hid himself behind a window-curtain, Eop would, for a certain 
time, carefully pass that curtain,, and look behind , all the others^ behind 
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doors, etc., and when he thought he had looked h)ng enough, seize the 
concealing curtain and drag it aside in triumph. The drollest thing, 
however, was to see him take his turn of hiding ; he would get under a 
chair, and fancy that he was not seen ; of course, those at play with him 
pretended not to see him, and it was most amusing to witness his agita- 
tion as they passed. "When he was in he had been cured by scnne 
homoeopatibic ^obules, and ever after, if anythinff were the matter with 
him, he would stand near the medicine box, and hold his mouth open. 

currnfGt a wife off with a shtlliko. 

In the year 1772, died at Lambeth, J G e, Esq. In his will 

was found tbe following remarkable clause : — " Whereas, it was my 

misfortune to be made very uneasy by Elizabeth G , mv wife, for 

many years, from our marriage, by her turbulent behaviour; tor she was. 
not content with despising my admonitions, but she contrived every 
method to make me unhappy ; she was so perverse in her nature, that 
she would not be reclaimed, but seemed only to be bom to be a plague to 
me ; the strength of Sampson, the knowledge of Homer, the prudence of 
Augustus, the cunning of Pyrrhus, the patience of Job, the subtlety of 
Hannibal, and the watchfulness of Hermogenes, could not have been 
sufficient to subdue her ; for no skill or force in the world wo^d make 
her good ; and, as we have lived several years separate, and apart from 
each other eight years, and she having perverted her son to leave and 
totally abandon me ; therefore I give her one shilling only." 

WEALTH OF THE JEWS. 

About the year 1707, the Jews offered Lord Godolphin, Minister of 
dueen Anne, to pay £500,000, (and they would have made it a million,) 
if the government would allow them to purchase the town of Brentford, 
with leave of settling there entirely, with full privileges of trade, &c. 
Lord Godolphin did not comply with the request, and a curious reason is 
assigned by Dean Lockier, because it would provoke two of the most 
powerfcd bodies in the nation, the clergy and the merchants. The Jews 
had better success with Oliver Cromwell : they offered him £60,000 to 
have a synagogue in London. He took the money, and they had their 
temple. 

GAMBLING EXTBAOEDINARY. 

The following instance of frantic or drunken gambling appeared in the 
I^mes of April 17, 1812 :— 

" On Wednesday evening an extraordinary investigation took place at 
Bow Street. Croker, the officer, was passing the Hampstead Road ; he 
observed at a short distance before him two men on a wall, and directly 
after saw the tallest of them, a stout man about six feet high, hanging 
by his neck from a lamp-post, attached to the wall, being that instant 
tied up and turned off by the short man. This unexpected and extra- 
ordinary sight astonished the officer ; he made up to the spot with all 
speed, and just after he arrived there, the tall man who had been hanged, 
feU to the ground, the handkerchief with which he had been suspended^ 
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haying given way. Croker produced his staff, said he was an officer, and 
demanded to know of the omer man the canse of such conduct ; in the 
mean time the man who had been han^d recoyered, got u^, and on 
Croker interfering, gaye him a yiolent Uow on the nose, which nearly 
knocked him backward. The short man was endeayouring to make off ; 
however, the officer procured assistance, and both were brought to the 
office, when the account t hey c^ye was, that they worked on canals. 
They had been together on Wednesday afternoon, tossed up for money, 
and afterwards for their clothes , the tall man who was hanged won the 
other's jacket, trowsers and shoes ; they then tossed up which should 
htuig the other, and the short one won the toss. They got upon the 
wall, ^e one to submit, and the other to hang him on the lamp-iron, 
They both agreed in this statement. The tall one who had been hanged, 
said, if he won the toss, he would have hanged the other. He said, he 
then felt the effects on his neck at the time he was hanging, and his eyes 
was so much swelled that he saw double. The magistrates expressed 
their horror and dise^st, and ordered the man who had been hanged to 
find bail for the yiolent and unjustifiable assault upon the officer, and 
the ^ort one for hanging the other. Not haying bail, they were com- 
mitted to Bridewell for tnai." 

OLD BOOKS. 

The Pentateuch and the history of Job are the most ancient books in 
the world ; and in profane literature the works of Homer and Hesiod. 
The first book known to have been written in our own vernacular was 
" The Confessions of Richard, Earl of Cambridge," temp, 1415 ; and the 
earliest English ballad is supposed to be the " Cuckoo Song," which com- 
mences in me following style : — 

" Sumer is icumen in 
Lhude sing cuccu, 
Groweth sed, and bloweth med. 
And sprigth ye wed6 nu : 
Singe cuccu." 

FOSSIL EEPTILE ; THE PTER0DACTYLT7S. 

The pterodactylus was a fiying animal. It had the wings of a bat, 
and the structure of a reptile ; jaws with sharp teeth, and claws wil^ 
long hooked nails. The power which it had of fiying was not by means 
of its ribs, nor by wings without fingers, as in birds, but by wings 
supported by one very dongated toe, the others being short and fur- 
nished with claws. The remains of this animal were brought under 
examination by M. Collini, director of the Museum of the Elector 
Palatine at Manheim. There was at first some discussion as to the 
actual character of the animal. M. Blumenbach supposed it to be a 
bird, and M. de Soemmering classed it among the bats. M. Cuviery 
however, maintained that it was a reptile, and Miowed that all its bones, 
from the teeth to the claws, possessed the characters which distinguish 
Ihat class of animals. But still it differed from all other reptiles in 
possessing the capability of flying. It is probable that it could at 
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{deaanre fold ap its wingo in the same maimer as birds, and might sus- 
pend itself on brancheB of trees by its fore toes, tliDiigh it possessed the 
power of sitting apiight on its hmd feet This is t£e most anontalona 
of all the foasifreptdleB. 

TIGBB GATE, AT CUTTACX. 

The ^eo^phical distribation of the rock-cut caves of the Boddbisto 
in India is somewhat singnlar, more th ni nine-tenths of those now 
known being Ibund within the limits of the Bengal Fresideno^. The 
remainder consist of two gronps, those of Sehsi and Cattack, neither "'' 



whieh are important in extent, in Bengal ; one only, that of Mohavclli- 
pore, in Kaama ; and two or three not very important Eroaps which 
have been traced in Afghanistan and the Pmijanb. 



One of the most remartable of these oaves la tbat at Cuttack, which is 
called tiie Tiger cave — being in faet a large mass of rook, carved into a 
form intend^ to represent the head of that animal, whose extended 
jaws form the verandah leading intii a small apartment excavated in the 
interior of the skoll ; our engraving is a correct representation of it> 

Oenerally speakii^, these aingle 
4SeUs have a porch oftwo pillars to 
protect the doorway, which leads , 
Into a small room, 10 or 12 ft. , 
square, constituting the whole 
cave. Bnildings on precisely 
the same plan are still ve^ 
common in India, except tbat 
now, instead of beii^ the abode 
of a hermit, the cell is occiqiied , 
by an ima^e of some god or 
other, and is sormounted by a 
low dome, or pyramidal spire, 
converting it into a temple of 
some pretensions. The lower part, 
however, of these small temples 
is very similar to the rook-out 
hermitages of which we ere 
speaking. 

THB JEWS in ENGLAKB, 

William the Conqueror permitted great numbers of Jews to come over 
from Ronen, and to settle in England in the last year of his reign. 
Their number soon increased, and they spread themselves thronghont 
onost of the cities and capital towns in England where they onilt 
synagogues. There were flneen hundred at York about tbe year 1189, 
At Bnry, in Suffolk, is a very complete remain of a Jewish synagogne of 
stone in the Norman sItIb, large and magnificent. Hence it was tiiat 
many of the learned TJn gliBli ecclesiastics of those times became 
acquainted with their books uid their language. In the reign of William 
^Kufus, the Jews were remarkably numeroos at Oxford, and had acquired 
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considerable property; and some of their Rabbis wer^ permitted to 
open a school in the nniversity, where they instructed not only their own 
people, bnt many Christian students in Hebrew literature, about the 
year 1094. Within 200 years after their admission or establishment by 
the Conqueror, they were banished the kingdom. This circumstance was 

ahly favourable to the circulation of their learning in England. The 
denness of their dismission obliged them for present subsistence, dii4 
other reasons, to sell their moveable ^oods of all kinds, among which 
were large quantities of all Kabbinicsd books. The monks in various 
parts availea themselves of the distribution of these treasures. At 
Huntingdon and Stamford there was a prodigious sale of their effects, 
containing immense stores of Hebrew manuscripts, which were imme- 
diately purchased by Ghregory of Huntingdon, Prior of the abbey of 
Ramsey. Gregory speedily became an adept in the Hebrew, by means 
of these valuable acquisinons, which he bequeathed to his monaster^ 
about the year 1250. Other members of the same convent, in con- 
sequence of these advantages, are said to have been eqnal proficients in 
the same language, soon after the death of Prior Gregory, among whom 
were Robert Dodford, Librarian of Ramsey, and Laurence Holbech, 
who compiled a Hebrew Lexicon. At Oxford a great number of theilr 
books fell into the hands of Roger Bacon, or were bought by his 
brethren the Franeiscan friars of that university. 

GAME PEESEB.VES AT CHANTILLY. 

The establishment at Chantillv, which formerly belonged to the great 
family of Cond§, included 21 miles of park, and 48 miles of forest. The 
horses, when the family were at that place, were above 500. The dogs, 
60 to 80 couple : the (Wrvants, above 500. The stables the finest and 
bcsst in Europe. We shall now present to the sporting and un-sporting 
reader, for both will lift up their eyes, a list of game killed, year by 
year, through 1 Mties of thirty-two years — -beginning with tne year 
1748^ emdiBg %i^ 1^ year 1779 :-- 

List of the Game, 



54y8W 


2^4,029 


37,209 


19,932 


37,160 


27,013 


42,902 


27,164 


58,712 


26,405 


31,620 


30,429 


39,892 


33,055 


25,994 


30,859 


32,470 


60,812 


18,479 


25,813 


39,893 


40,234 


18,550 


50,666 


32,470 


26,267 


26,371 


13,304 


16,186 


25,953 


19,774 


17,566 



Kow let us give (of birds and beasts) their biR of mortality ; that is . 
the numbers, in detail, of each OTfecific description, registered as below^ 
and detailed to have been killed at ChantUly, in the above-mentioned 
series of years. Hares, 77,750; rabbits, 587,470; partridgeSj 117,574; 
red ditto, 12,426; pheasants, 86,193; quails, 19,696; rattles (the male 
quail), 449; woodcocks, 2,164; snipes^ 2,856; ducks, 1,353; wood- 
piquers, 317 ; lapwings, 720 ; becfique (small birds like our wheatear), 67 ;. 
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^tmriswSy 32 ; oyes d'!%ypt^, 3 ; oyes sauyage, 14 ; bustards, 2 ; larks, 
106; tttdells, 2; lox, 1; <irapeaux, 8; tiirushes, 1,813; guyiiard,4; 

vstags, 1712 ; hinds, 1,682 ; facons, 519 ; does, JL,92I ; young does, 135 ; 
xoebuQks, 4,669 ; young ditto, 810 ; wild boars, 1,942 ; mareassins (youn^ 
boars), 818. A magnMcent list of .animal aLaugbter, care^illy and 

vsyst^matioally r^eorded aa adueyements. 

BBinSH: PEARLS. 

Th» riyer Conway, in !Kortb Wales, was of considerable importance, 
rey^n before tbe Roman intasion, for tbe pearl mussel Ttbe Mya Mar- 
garitifera of Linnaeus) and Suetonius acknowledged tnat one of bis 
inducements for undertaking tbe subjugation of Wales was tbe pearl 
fisbery carried forward in tbat river. According to Pliny, tbe mussels, 
• eaUed by ^fc& natives Kregindiliriy were sougbt for witb avidity by tbe 
Eomans, and tbe pearls found witbin tbem were bighly^ valued; in 
proof of wbicl^ttiia',«ftst5terted-tihat Jttliiut CaMiar dedioaied a breastplate 
set witb Britiab fiaariarto Yfliiis Gpon^jbs:, and pUoed it in ber temple at 
Kome. A fine speoftRien €rom tbe Conway is said 1U> bave been presented 
to Catberine, coiNMBfttpf ©larles II., by Sir Eicbmd Wynne, of &wydir ; 
and it is furtbe]|g^iiljd;tblLt it bas since coottribiHiiod to adorn tbe regal 
crown of Englaiid. llMkj JSikwborougb possessedr.a f^d collection of 
tbe Conway pead^yrHMiRib she porebased of those who were fortunate 
enough to find D^^fiS' there is no regular fiabery at present. Tbe 
late Sir Robert^Y*iii^Kim had obtained a s«ffici@nt number to appear at 
Court with a buitoviwid loop jx) bis hat, formed of these beautiful pro- 
ductions, aboulf ttL&'j^9ar 1780. 

F^enii^ o](AiaoN of IRAIHIIS tbr^^j^bst. 

Pierre Ducbatiely^ int&^funeral oration on the death ^f Francis I., pub- 

VitkfAWt^Jy toolfetfoqpM^bDaoelf to affirm, that tbe aovl of the king had 

xBBifliiw^f/r to PmmUse. Ibis passing over of pu^eg^ij^y gave offence to 

^o i j lb pl apr a of the Sorbonne, who sent a deputs^cai:4o wnEiifliimiof Ids 

-^mf» !?!QMt«vaUte being absent, one of his fdeaBdftjBpomfktthem^ and, 

in reply, gaify said — ''Be not uneasy, gentlflfmftn,> eipMryt one knows that 

the late king, my master, never stopped long in any one place, however 

a^eeable. Supposing, then, that he went to purgatory, be assured that 

his stay woxdd be very short." This pleasantry disarmed the severity of 

the doct(»rs, and the affair went no farther. 

CfSLkTIA OP- THE STOITB PEBIOD. 

Stone Chambers^ which once formed places of interment, are frequently 
discovered within large barrows of earth raised by the hands of man. 
They are to be referred to the period of the Danish Invasion, which is 
generally termed among antiquaries the '^ Stone Period,'' because the use 
•.of metals was then in a ^at measure unknown ; and while a few are to 
be found in Great Britain, there are many more of them in Denmark. 
These tombs, which are eoveredwith earth, have most probably contained 
. the remains of the powerful and the rich. They are almost aU provided 
wMh long ontranoes, which l6$td from, the exterior of th^ mound of eai^th 
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bera, afe tormed oi uage stonea. amoottk on tne side wnicb u turned 
imrards, on whioh reryLirge looi-stones are placed. The chambers, and 
even the entrances, which are from sixteen to twenW feet in lengtii, are 
filled with trodden eartli and pebbles, the object of wmch, donbtIes», waa 
to protect the repose of Uke dead in their graves, and the contents which 
are found in them consiat of unbumt human skdetons (which were occo- 
donally placed on a pavement of flat or round stones), together with 
implements and weapons, and t«ols of flint or bone, ornaments, pieces of 
amoer, and urns of clay. In some cases smaller chambers nave been 




discovered, annexed to one side of the passage which leada to the larger 
chamber, and one of these smaller chambers we have engraved aa a' 
specimen of the sort of tombs we are now describing. 

The above sketch ropreaents a chamber which was discovered in a 
barrow, aitnated near Paradis, in the parish of the Yale, in the island of 
Qtwrnaej. On digging into the mound, a laige flat stone was soon dis- 
covered ; this formed me top, or cap'Stone, of the tomb, and on removing 
it, the upper part of two human skulla were exposed to view. One waa 
&cing the north, the other the sonth, but both disposed in a line fiwm 
east to west. The chamber was filled np with earth mixed with limpet- 
ahelle, and as it was (^raduaUy removed, while the examination was 
proceeding downwards into the interior, the bones of the extremities 
became exposed to view, and were seen to greater advantage. Ihejr were 
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lesa decomposed than ihoee of tiie upper part ; and tlie teeth and jaws, 
vhicli were well preserved, denoted tliat they were tlie skeletons of 
adijts, and not olold men. The reason why the skeletons were found 
in this estraordixiary poHition it is impossible f« determine. Fiobably 
the peTBODB who were thus interred were piiaoners, skres, or other Huh- 
ordiikates, who were slain — perhaps hiined alive — on occasion of the 
funeral of some great or renowned personage, who was placed in the 
larger chamber at the end of the passaee ; and this view of the case is 
considerably strengthened by the fact that the total absenoe of arms, 
weapons, or vases, in the smaller chamber, denotes that the quality of the 
persons within it was of less dignity or estiiDation. 

WAK CHABIOT OF AHCtENT EOIPT. 

Ihia chariot, which is mentdoued in various parts of Scripture, and 



more especially in the descri^on of the pursnit of the Israelites by 
Pharaoh, and of his overthrow in the Sed Sea, was a very light stmctore, 
consisting of a wooden framework strengthened and adorned with metal, 
and leather binding, answering to the deseriptiDns which Homer has 
given of those engaged in the Trojan war. 

The sides were paitly, and the back wholly open ; and it was so low 
'that a maa could easily step into it from behind ; for there was no seat, 
the rider always stamfing va war or hunting, though when wearied he 
might occasionally sit on the sides, or squat, in eastern fashion, on his 
heels. The body of the car was not hung on the asJe in equilibrio, but 
considerably forward, so that the weight was thrown more npon the 
horses. Its lightness, however, would prevent this from being very 
&tigaing to them, and this mode of placing it had the advantage oF 
rendering the motion more easy to the driver. To contribute further to 
this end, the bottom or floor consisted of a network of interlaced thongs, 
the elasticity of which in some measure answered the purpose of modem 
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idiidiL were were richly caparis^iied ; it is, perhaps, to the extremft 
^ganee and magnificenoe of their trappings, no less than to their owa. 
beauty, that allusion is made in the Song of Songs (1 — 9); where tJie 
soyalhridegfoom addresses his spouse thus: "I have compared thee, O 
mj loYe, to a company of horses in Pharaoh's chariots." The chariot of 
Egypt ordinarily carried two persons, one of whom acted as the warrior, 
^ma other as the charioteer. Occasionally we find three persons in a 
chariot, as when two princes of the blood, each bearing the royal sceptre^ 
iHT flabeUum, accompanying the king in a state procession, requiring a 
<)harioteer to manage the reins. 

PEACOCKS. 

India, says Mr. Pennant, gave us peacocks, and we are assured by 
Knox, in his ** History of Ceylon," that they are still found in the wild 
state, in vast flocks, in that island and in Java.' So beautiful a bird 
<»uld not be permitted to be a stranger in the more distant parts ; for so 
early as the days of Solomon (1 Kings, x. 22) we find among the articles 
imported in his Tarshish navies, apes and peacocks. A monarch so con* 
versant in all branch^ of natural history, would certainly not neglect 
famishing his officers with instructions for collecting every curiosity in. 
. the counlry to which they made voyages, which eave him a knowledge 
that distinguished him from all the princes of his time, ^lian relates 
that they were brought into Greece from some barbarous country, and 
that they were held in such high estimation that a male and female were 
valued at AthexM at 1,000 drachm<s, or £32 5s. lOd. Their next step 
might be to Samos, where they were preserved about the temjjle of Juno, 
being the birds sacred to that goddess; and Gellius, in his ^^ Noctes 
AUiccB " commends the excellency of the Samian peacocks. It is, there- 
fore probable that they were brought there originally for the purposes of 
superstition, and afterwards cultivated for the uses of luxury. "We are 
also told, when Alexander was in India, he found vast numbers of wild 
ooes on the banks of the Hyarotis, and was so struck with their beauty 
as to appoint a severe punishment on any person that killed them. 

Peacocks' crests, in ancient times, were among the ornaments of thfr 
kings of England. Emald de Adent (Acland) paid a fine to King Joha 
in a hundred and forty palfries, witli sackbuts, hnUns, gilt spurs, and. 
peacocks' crests, such as would be i&f his credit. — Some of our regimenta. 
of cavalry bear on their helmets, at pres^it, the figure <^ a peacock. 

jaOMAN THEATBS AT OEANGE, 

One of the most striking Roman ]^ovincial tiieati«es is that of Orange, 
ia l^e south of France. Perhaps it owes its existeaoe, or at all events 
its splendour, to the substratum of Grecian colonists tSiat preceded Hfto 
Bomans in Ui£^ country. Its auditorium is 340 tt, m diameter^ buifc 
nuach ruined^ ki consequence of 1^ princes of Orazige haviag used this 
part as a"bai^0a in some fortification thev weie constmcting. 

The sta^ is tolerably |»^eserved. It shows well 'die increased extent 
and complication of arrangements required for the theatrical represents^ 
tions of the age is whii^ it was constructed, being aonudderable advance 
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io'^mrdj^ the more modem idea of a play, as distdngniahed frcmi tba 
stately seid-religioiLS spectacle in whick the Greeks deHghted. Tha 
iioblest part of the huildmg is the great waU at the hack, an fmmfiTifl^ 
mass of masonry, 340 ft. in extent, and 116 ft^ in height, without a 
single opening above the basement, and no omarQent except a range of 
blank arches, abcmt midway between the basement and the top, and a 
few projecting eodbels to receive the footings of the masts that supported 
the velarium. Nowheie does the architecture of the Eomans shine so 
much as when their d^antie buildings are left to tell their own tale by 
the imposing graaaenr of their masses. Whenever ornament is 
attempted, thexrlbad taste eomes out. The size of their edifices, and the 
solidity of thdbr eoBstaraotiony were only surpassed by the Egyptians, aud 
not always bj tifc^n ; aaid when, as here, weir mass stands imadomed 
in all its natue graindeur, cntieiam is disarmed, and the spectator stands* 
awe-struck at its migesty, and tarns away convinced that truly "there 
were giants in those days." This is not, it is true, the. most intellectual 
way of obtaining architectuial effect, but it is the easiest and the 
most certain to secure the desired result. 

A PISCATOEIAL DOG, 

Ms. Jukes, in his '^ Exonrsiims in and about IfTewfbundland," speaks 
of a dog which appeared to be of the pure breed, and which he thought 
to be more intelugent than the mixed race. This animal eaught his 
own fis2^ for which purpose he sat on a projecting rock, beneath a ii.sk 
stage, on which the fish were laid to dry, watching the water, the deptii 
being from six to eight feet, and the bottom quite white with fish-bones.. 
On Qirowing a piece of cod-fish into the water, three or four heavy, 
clumsy-lookSng lish, called in Newfoundland sculpins, would swim to 
catch it. The instant one turned his broadside towards him, he darted 
down, and seldom came up without the fish in his mouth. He regularly 
carried them as he caught them to a place a few yards off, where he 
deposited them, sometimses msimiya jfiit of fifty or sixtv in the day. As 
he never attempted t» mkiilam^ m «fpsu«d; ta fish for his amusement. 



In the gardens «f Les IKoduis, qdm ik» wd^^bown residence of 
Madame de Sevign^ m a xem'Sffkahlo eetfea, wJlidL illustrates finely the 
conducting and reverloHiBBf^powers of a &t surface. The Chateau des 
Kochas is situated not far mfOL the iBteraBldng and ancient town of Yitre. 
A broad gravel walk on a dead flat conducts through the garden to the 
house. £i the centre of this, on a particular spot, the listener is placed 
at the distance of about ten or twelve yards £rom another person,^ who, 
similarly placed, addresses him in a low and, in the common acceptation 
of the term, inaudible whisper, when, " Lo ! what myriads rise !" finr 
immediately, from thousands and tens of thousands of invisible tongues, 
starting frcnn the earth beneath^ or as if every pebble was gifted with 
powers of speech, the sentence is repeated with a slight hissing •sound, 
not unlike the whirling of small shot passing through the air. On 
lemoring ^orn. this spol^ however trifling the aistaaoe^ thfi \s^t^^^ ^ 
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tiio repetition is sensibly dimininhed, and within a few feet oeases to be 
heard. Under the idea that the ground was hollow beneath,' the aoil has 
been dng np to a oonwderable d '^ >''■'-■•■ 
to the B^ution of the mjsterj. 




ANTiaUE WATCH. 

The above en^yin^ tepresents a fancy sdyer wateh of tlie time of Q,iieen 
Elizabeth. It is sha^d like a duck , the feathers chased The lower 
part opens, and the dial plate, which ib also of Bilver, is encircled witli a, 
gilt ornamental design of floiiated scrolls and angels' heads. The wheels 
work on small rubies. It has no maker's name. It is preserved in tjie 
firiginal case of thin brass, covered with black leather, and ornamented 
witti silver studs, as repreaented in the wood-cut below. It forms one of 
the curiosities in tke Miiseum of Lord Londesborough. 




M. de Bossanelle, captain of cavalry in the raiment of BeanviUiere, 
relates in his " Militai'y Observations," printed in Paris, 1760, " That, 
in the year 1 757, an old horse of hia company, that was very fine and liill 
of mettle, had his teeth aJl on a sudden so worn down, that he conld 
not ohew his hay and com ; and that he wae fed for two months, and 
woiJd Btdll have been so had he been kept, by two horses on each aide 
of him, that ate in the same manger. These two horses drew hay 
Irom tbe rack, whioh they chewed, and afterwords tlirew befbte tbe old 
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.e with (he oats, whioh they ground very 
Iso put before him. Thia (adds he] waa oberred and 
■witneased by a whole company of cavalry, officers and men." 

CBOSS OF JUriEEDACH. 

From He rude pillar-rtone marked with the symbol of our faith, en- 
closed within a. circle, the emblem of Eternity, the finely-proportioned 
and elaborately-sculptured crosses of a later period are derived. In the 
latter, the circle, instead of being simply cut on the &ce of the stone, is 
represented by a ring, binding, as it were, the shaft, arms, and upper 
portion of the cross together. There are two beantifnl specimens of uus 
style of cross at Monasterboice, near Drogheda, abont thirty-five 
miles from Dublin. The smaller, more beautam, aiid more perfect of 
these we here engrave. The figures 
andomamenta with which its various 
sides are enriched appear to have 
been executed with an unusual 
degree of artistic skill. It is now 
almost as perfect as it was when, 
nearly nine centuries ago, the artist, 
we may suppose, pronounced his 
work finiahed, and chiefs and ab- 
bots, bards, shanachies, warriors, 
and eccleaiastiua, and, perhaps, 
many a rival sculptor, oiowded 
round this very spot full of wonder 
and admiration for what they m st 
have considered a truly glon us 
and, perhaps, unequeiled work An 
inscription in Irish upon the lower — 
part of the shaft, desires ' ' A prayer £- 
for Muiredach, by whom was made ^ 
this cross," and there is r 
assigning it to an abbot of that • 
name who died in the year 924 Its ^ 
total height ia exactly fifteen feet ■ 
.and it is six in breadth at the or. 
The shaft, which at the base n 
and in thickness one foot nine inches, < 

and ia divided upon its various sides by twisted bands into compartments,, 
each of which contains either sculptured figures, or tracery of very in- 
tricate design, or animals, probably symboUcaL 

CEIHESE THEILUEUncS. 

In the treatment of disease, the Chinese, so fond of classification, divide 
-the medicinal substances they employ into heating, cooling, refreshing, 
and temperate : their materia medica is contained in tiie work cfJled t£e 
Pett-fsa«cang-mou in fifty-two large yolumes, with an atlas of plates ; 
juost of QUI medicines ore known t« them and prescribed j the minerai 




1 breadth two feet six inches, 
slightly in its asoent> 
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•waters, with which their country abounds, are also much resorted to 7 
and their emperor, Kang-Hi, has given an accurate aoooimt of several 
thermal springs. Fire is a great agent, and the inaxa recommended in 
almost every aliment, while acupuncture is in general use both in China 
and Japan ; bathing and champooing are also frequently recommended, 
and blood-letting is seldom resorted to. 

China has also her animal magnetizers, practising the Omg fou, a 
mysterious manipulation taught by the bonzes, in whi^ the adepts pro- 
duce violent convulsions. 

The Chinese divide their prescriptions into seven categories : 

1. The great presoription. 

2. The uttle prescription. 

3. The slow prescription. 

4. The prompt jarescription. 

5. The odd pf^st^tion. 

6. The even wwiewption. 

7. The double jareecription. 

Each of thes0 iw^pts being applied to particular cases, and the in- 
gredients that €iim|iMe them being weighed with the most scrupulous 
accuracy. 

Medi^il^ W9»^ taiAglkt in the imperial colleges of Pekin ; but in every 
district, a ]|pky«ioian> who ImmI studied six years, is appointed to instruct 
the candidile Ibr the profession, who was axfcerwards allowed to practise,, 
without any further studies or examination; and it is said, that, in 
general, the physician only receives his fee when the patient is cured.. 
This assertion, however, is very doubtful, as the country abounds in. 
quacks, who, und^ such restrictions as to remuneration, would soaro^y 
earn a livelihood. Another singular, but economical practice prevails 
amongst them — a ph ysician never pays a second visit to a patient unless 
he is sent for. Whatever 'may be tne merits of Chinese practitioners 
both in medicine and surgery, or their mode of receiving remuneration, 
it appeara that they axe as much subject to animadversion as ia other 
coimtrieft^—A missi^mary having observed to a Chmese, that their 
medical mm had eon^«iitIy recourse to fire in the shape of moxa, red- 
hot Wi9^ Wftd homing mm^ ; he replied, *< Alas ! you Eiiropeans are 
caflfT©4 lEttk il^» while we are martyrized with hot iron ; and I fear 
that in seller country will the fasmon subside, since the operators do 
not feel the anguish they inflict, and are equally paid to torment us or ta 
cure us !" 

MART QUEEN OP SCOTS TO SIE FRANCIS KNOLLYS, FROM BOLTON, 

SEPT. 1st, 1568 : her first letter in English. 

(MS. Cotton. Calig. C. I. fol. 161 b. Orig,) 

Mester Knoleis, y heuv bar (I have heard) sum neus from Scotland r 
y send zou the double ojff them y vreit (wrote) to the quin (queen) my 
gud Sister, and pros (pray) zou to du the lyk, conforme to that y spak 
zestemicht vnto zou, and sut hesti ansur y refer all to zour discretion, 
amd wil lipne beter in zour gud delin (dealing) for mi, (me) nor y kan 
l^rsuad zeu, nemli in this langasg (language) exous my ivil vreitia. 
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^writing) for y neuvw vsed it afor, and am hestit (liasted). Ze schal si 
my bel (bill) vlmilk (which) is opne, it is sed Seterday my tmfrinds wil 
be vth (witn) zou, y sey nething bot treats weil, and ze send oni to zonr 
"wiff ze mey asur scbu (she) wald a bin weiloom to apur (poor) strenger 
hna (who) nocht bien (not being) aquentet vth her, wil nocht hi ouuer 
bald (bold) to vreit bot for the aquentans betuix ous (us : ». e, herself 
and Sir Francis KnoUes). Y wil send zou letie tckne (token) to 
rember (remember^ zou off the gud hop y heuu (havej in zou guef 
^gif — ^if ) ze fend (find) a mit (meet) mesager y wald wisn 2e bestouded 
(bestowed) it reder (rather) apon her non ^than) ani vder ; thus effter my 
^commendations y prey Goa heuu zou in his kipin. 

" Zour asured gud ftind. 

" Mabie E. 
" Excus my iyel yreitin thes furst tym.*' 

PHTLOSOJPHT OP THE BBAMINS. 

# 

The order of creation, which is deiorfbed in the Institutes of Menu 
'{c. 1, pp. 75-8), is remarkable. "Itrst emerges the subtle ether, to 
which philosophers ascribe the quality of conveying sound : frofei ether, 
effecting a transmutation in form, sprii^fi the pure and potest air, a 
vehicle of all scents ; and air is held enmied witn tiie quality of touch : 
then from air, operating a change^ rises ]%ht, or dre, Making dbjects 
visible, dispelling gloom, spreadmg bright rays ; and it is dmlted to 
liave the quality of figure : but £om ll|^ a change beblf eiSscted^ 
<}omes water, with the quality of taste \ tad ^m Wifier is deposited 
earth, with the quality of smell ; suoh weie they (Hfdiited in the begin- 
ning." This passage bears at least as itxwif A fenemblance to the 
chemical philosophy of our days, as certain parte ei ttli Blndoo fables 
bear to the mysteries of the Christian religion. But it is more difficult 
to account for the philosophy, (if, indeed, it be any thing more than mere 
theory,) than to explain how the distorted Iraces of Christianity found 
their way into the fables of Hindostan." 

FOEEIGlfEBS IN LONDOIT IN 1567. 

" "W"e learn from the Bishop of London's certificate, that, in December, 
1567, there were then in ix)ndon and its immediate vicinity, or places 
v^hich are now included in the word 'London,* 8838 Ihitchmen; 
720 Frenchmen; 137 Italians; 14 Tenetlans; 66 Spaniards; 26 Por- 
tuguese; 2 Grecians; 2 Blackamores; 1 Dane; and but 58 Scots! 
making a total of 4851 foreigners.*' 

CHANGES OF EOBTtTNlU 

In 1454, Sir Stephen Forster was Lord Mayor of London. He hftd 
l)een long in prison and penury, on account of Ms inordinate profuseness. 
It chanced that a most fantastical widow, who knew not how to get rid 
of her immense wealth, saw him begging at the gate ; she admired his 
fme person, learnt his history, paid his debts, and married him ; asking* 
of him only Ihis one favour, that he would lavish away her fortune as 
^last as he could. Forster, probably &om peryerseness, became z. ^i^ifss. 
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hosbttud and a pmdent manager, and only expended large sums ia 
adding a chapel and other advantageoos appendages to Ladgat«, wliere 
tie haa suffered bo mas; hardships. 

BOMAN TASEB IN SLACK WAS£. 

The principal subiects represented on vases of ancient Koman pottery 
of black ware are nunting scenes — such as dt^s chaaing stags, deer, 
harea, — also, dolphins, ivy wreaths, and engrailed lines; and engine- 
tamed patterns. In a few instances men with spears are represented, 
but in a rade and debased sWle of art. The piincipal form is the onp of 
a jar shape, sometimes with deep oval flutings, as on one found at Castor ; 
but dishes, cups, plates, and mortars are not found in this ware. 

Some of the vases of this ware have ornaments, and sometimes letters 
painted on them in white slip upon theit black ground, as represented in 
our engraving. They are gene- 
rally of a small size, and of the 
nature of bottles or cu ps , with 
inscri ptitma, snch as ATX hail! 
VIVAS, may you live! IMPLE, 
fill ; BIBE, drink ; VIHTM, 
L wine ; VIVA, life ; VIVE BIBE 
I MVLTIS ; showing that they 
} were used for purposes purely 
convivial. Such are the vases 
und at Staples, near Boulogne, 
le ancient Geasoriacom, and at 
Mesnil. 
Some rarer and finer specimens 
from Bredene, ia the department of Lis,ihave a moulding round the foot. 
, Great quantities are found in England ,(Hollimd, Belgium, and France. 
It is found on the right bank of tte Rhine. A varie^ of this ware has 
been latelv found at a spot called Crockhill, in the New I'oreat, together 
with the kilns in which it was made, and a heap of potter's sherda, or 
pieces spoilt in the baking. 'Ihe paste was made of the blue clay of the 
neighbourhood, covered with an alkaline glaze of a maroon colour, per- 
haps the result of imperfect baking ; for the pieces when submitted again 
to the action of the Are, decrepitated and spKt. They were so much 
Titriiied as to resemble modem stone ware, yet as all of them have proofe 
of having been rejected by the potters, it is probable that this was not 
the proper colour of the ware. Almost all were of the pinched-up fluted 
shape, and had no bas-reliefs, having been ornamented with patterns laid 
on m white colour. The kilns are supposed to be of the third oentnty of 
our era, and the ware was in local use, for some of it was founcl at 
Bittern. 

FEEKCH BIBLE. 

There was a French Bible, printed at Paris in 1S38, by Anthonv- 
Bonnemere, wherein is related " that the ashes of Uie golden calf which.. 
Uosea caused to be burnt, and mixed with the water that was drank by- 
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the Israelites, stuck to the beards of such as has had fallen down before 
it ; by which they appeared with gilt beards, as a peculiar mark to 
distinguish those which had worshipped the calf." This idle story is 
actuafly interwoyen with the 32nd chapter of Exodus. And Bonne- 
mere says, in his preface, this French Bible was printed in 1495, at the 
request of his most Christian Majesty Charles YIII. ; and declares 
further that the French Iranslator ** has added nothing but the genuine 
truths, according to the express terms of the Latin Bible ; nor omitted 
anything but what was improper to be translated !" So that we are to 
look upon this fiction of the gilded beards as matter of feict ; and another 
of the same stamp, mserted in the chapter above mentioned, viz., that, 
" ¥pon Aaron's refusing to make gods for the Israelites, they spat upon 
him with so much fury and violence that they quite suifocated him." 

SAEDOirrX RING WITH CAMEO HEAD OP QUEEN ELIZABETH, IN THE 

POSSESSION OP REV. LOED THYNNE. 

This is said to be the identical ring given by Q,ueen Elizabeth to 

Essex, and so fatally retained by 

Lady Nottingham. It has de- 
scended from Lady Frances De- 
vereux, Essex's daughter, in un- 
broken succession from mother and 
daughter to the present possessor. 
The ring is gold, the sides engraved, 
and the inside of blue enamel ; the 
execution of the head of Elizabeth 
is of a high order, and whether this be the ring or not, it is valuable as 
a work of art. 

CTJRIOTIS WAGERS. 

There have b6en travelling wagers, and none of the least singular of 
such was that of Mr. WhaUey, an Irish gentleman (and who we believe 
edited Ben Johnson's works), who, for a very considerable wager (twenty 
thousand pounds, it was said,) set out on Monday the 22nd of September, 
1 788, to walk to Constantinople and back again in one year. This wager, 
however whimsical, is not without a precedent. Some years ago a 
baronet of good fortune (Sir Henry Liddel) laid a considerable wager 
that he would go to Lapland, bring home two females of that country, 
and two rein-deer, in a given tune. He performed the journey, and 
effected his purpose in every respect. The Lapland women lived with 
him about a vear, but desiring to go back to their own country, the 
baronet furnished them with means and money. 

CONPECnONERT ART IN 1660. 

The foUowing is extracted from a work on Cookery, by Robert May, 
published in 1660. It is entitled the ^^ Accomplisht Cookf ^c, ^c. 

** Triumphs and Trophies in Cookery, to be used in Festival Times, as 
Twelfth Day, &c. : — Make the likeness of a ship in pasteboard with flags 
and streamers, the guns belonging to it of kickses, bind them about with 
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pack-thread and cover them with paste proportioiiable to the fashion of 
a cannon with carriages ; lay them m places oonyenient, as you see them 
in ships of war, with such holes and trains of powder that they may all 
take nre. Place your ships firm in a great charger ; then make a salt 
round aboilt it, and stick therein egg-shdls fall of sweet water; you may 
hy a great pin take out all the meat out of the egg by blowing, and then 
till it witii rose-water. Then in another charger hare the proportion of 
a stag made of coarse paste, with a broad arrow in the side of Jiim) and 
his body fiUed up with claret wine. In another charger at the end of 
the stag haye the proportion of a castle with battlements, percullices, 
gates, and drawbri^es, made of pasteboard, the guns of kickses, and 
coyered with coarse paste as the former ; place it at a distance from the 
ship to fire at each other. The stag being placed betwixt them, with 
egg-shells full of sweet water (as before) placed in salt. At each side of 
the charger wherein is the stag, place a pie made of coarse paste, in one 
of which let there be some liye frogs, in the other liye birds ; make these 
pies of coarse paste, filled with bran, and yellowed oyer safi^n, or yolks 
' of eggs : gild them over in spots, as also the stag, the ship and castle ; 
bake them, and place them with gilt bay leaves on the turrets and 
tuiinels of th^ mme and pies ; being baked make a hole in the bottom of 
your pies, lalet out the bran, put in your frogs and birds, and close up 
the holes irith the same coarse paste ; then cut the lids neatly up to b^- 
taken off by the tunnels. Being all placed in order upon the taole, before- 
you fire the trains of powder, order it so that some of the ladies may be 
persuaded to pluck the arrow out of the stag; then will the claret wix^ 
follow, as blood running out of a wound. Inis being done with admira- 
tion to ihe beholders, after some short pause, fire the train of the castle^ 
that the pieces all of one side may go off; then fire the trains of one side 
of the smp as in a battle ; next turn the chargers, and by degrees fire 
the trains of each other side, as before. This done, to sweeten the stink, 
of the powder, the ladies take the egg-shells fall of sweet waters, and 
throw them at each other, all dangers being seemed oyer, and by thift 
time you may suppose they will desire to see what is in the pies ; wheoot 
lifting first the fid off one pie, out skip some frogs, which makes the 
ladies to skip and shriek ; next after the other pie, whence comes eat 
the birds ; who by a natural instinct fiying at the light, will put out the 
candles ; so that what with the fiying birds and skipping frogs, the one 
above, the other beneath, will cause much delight and pleasure to the 
whole company : at length the candles are lighted and a banquet brought 
in, the music sounds, and every one with much delight and content 
rehearses their actions in the former passages. These were formerly the 
delights of the nobility, before good house-keeping had left England, 
and the sword! really aoted that which waa only counterfeited in such, 
honest and loadable ea;ercises as these." 

SXTSPSKDEI) AKIKA.TIOir. 

Bavid Beck, the"celebrated portrait painter, and pupil of VandykCt 
traveUinff tlm)ugh Germany, was suddewy taken ill, and to all appear- 
ance died, and was laid out as a corpse. His servanti, sitting round the : 
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bed, grie^vidd heartily for the loss <^ so good a master ; and, as grief is 
tMrsfy, drank as heartily at the same time. One of th^n, becoming 
more fuddled than the rest, then addressed his companicms thus : ** Our 
master when alive was fond of his glass, let ns now, out of gratitude, 
then give him one now he is dead." Assent wus given, the head of the 
dead painter was raised up, and some wine poured down or spilt about, 
the £ra^ance or spirit of which caused Beck to (^n his eyes ; x^on 
which me servant, who, being drunk, half forgettmg his master was 
dead, forced down tiie remainder of the glass, xhe painter gradually 
revived, and thus escaped a living interment. 

WNlERAJj OF KASAT. 

The funeral of Marat was celebrated at Paris, July 17th, 1793, with 
the i^atest pomp and solemnity. AH the sections joined the prooessicHi. 
An immense (arowd of people attended it. Four women bore the bathing 
machine in which Marat was standing when he was assassinated ; his 
shirt, stained with blood, was carried by a fury, in the shape of a 
w<»nan, at the top of a pike. After this followed a wooden bedstead, on 
which the ctamd of Marat was carried by citizens* His head was un- 
covered, and me gash he had received could be easily distinguished. 
The processi(ni was paraded through several itieets, and was saluted on 
its march by several discharges of artillery% 

fiXBCUTION OF AWSm MUmTv 

In Hotissaie'fi '* Memoirs," Vol. I. p. 4111^ ft liM» ilNMitaade is 
reoorded concerning the decapitation of th<i wii^Mrttiiiate Anuft Bdbeyn, 
-vrtiich illustrates an observation of Hume* Oiir historian notidM mat 
her executioner was a Frenchman of Calak, who was supposed lb hate 
uncommon skill ; it is probable that th« feilowing incident mii^t have 
been preserved, by tradition in Franoe> fNWL IIm «iooount <d 1^ exeeu- 
tioner himsell Anne Boleyn being on the seaSbM, wsM 1M)% ^eiiBent to 
have her eyes cov^ed with a bandajge, saying that she had no fear of 
death. Au that the divine who assisted at her execution could obtain 
from her was, that she would shut her eyes. But as she was opening 
them at every moment, the executioner could not bear their tender and 
mildglanoes. Feairfol of missinghis aim, he was obliged to invent an 
expedient to behead the queen. He drew off his shoes, and approached 
her silently ; while he was at her left hand, another person advanced at 
her right, who made a great noise in walking, so that this circumstance 
drawing i&e attention of Anne^ she turned her fboe from the execu- 
ti<»ier, who wmi enabltd by this artifice to strike the fatal blow without 
bdng disanned by that wide of affiecting reslfiiatiiiii which shone in the 
eyes of the loirely Ajcaxb Boleyn« 

The Mezioam had ooa ftingolar kw in their play witii ^e baU. In 
ib» wbUx of the court where they i^yed eertain stcties, like mill-stones 
'Were fixed^ with a hole in the middle, just laice enough to let the ball 
paas through; wid whoever drove it througn, whicn req[uired %Kal;» 
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skill, and was, of coiirse, rarely effected, won the oloakf! of the lookers- 
on. They, therefore, took to tlieir heels to save their cloaks, and othecB 
pnraued to cateh them, which was a new aoorco of amiueiaeiit. 

CVSIOITSLI-BEAPED YEBSEL. 

There is a singnlar class of Bbrthem relics, of tiie Christian Period, of 
iriiieli analogous types have been found in Scotland, which well deserve 
onr attention. The relics of which we speak consist of a curious variety of 
vessels, presumed to have been designed for holding liquors, but in- 
variably made in the form of some animal or monsbous hybrid. 
The anneied figure represents one of these, in the collection of 
Charles Eirkpatrick Sharp, Esq., and found by Ti'm among a hoard 
of lonc-for^tten family heirlooms, in a vault of his pat«mal man- 
sionof Hoddam Castle, Dumfriesshire. Of its previous history nothing 
ia known. It ia made of bronze. 
The principal figure ia a lion, 
without a tail, me^niring foor - 
teen inches in length, and 
nearly fourteen inches in greatest 
height. On the hack ia perched 
a nondescript animal, half grey- 
hound, half-fiah, apparentfyin- 
tended for a handle to the wnole, 
while from the breast projects a 
- stag'a head with large antlers. 
- This has a perforation in IJie 
~ back of the neck, as if for the 
/ insertion of a stop-cock, and it 
appears probable was designed 
for running off the liquid con- 
tained within the singular vessel 
to which it is attached. A small sq^narelidon the top of the lion's head, 
opening with a binge, supplies the requisite aperture for whatever liquor 
it was designed to hold. A aimilar relic, poasessed by Sir John Maxwell, 
Bart., was dug up a, few years since on the Pollock estate ; and anotier, 
in the collection of the late E. W. A, Drommond Hay, Esq., was also in 
the form of a lion. 

A. SENSIBLE BOG. 




Professor Owen ^ „ , 

the side of a river, near its mouth, on the coast of Cornwall, and pwl 
up a small raeoe of sea-weed. It was covered with minute animals, and 
Mr. Owen observed to his companion, throwing the weed into the water, 
— " If this small piece afforded so many treasnies, how microscopioally 



IS walking with a friend, the master of the dog, by 
:ar its mouth, on the coast of Cornwall, and piokea 
a-weed. It was covered with minut 



rich liie whole plant would be I I ahould much like to have oi 
gentleman walked on ; but hearing a splashing i 



The 

. „ 9 water, turned 

Tonnd and saw it violently agitated. "It is Lion I" boti exclaimed. 
" "What can he be about f He was waUdng quietly enough by our side 
a minute ago." At one moment Uiey sawhis tail above tiie water, then 
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liis head raised for a breath of air, then the snrroiuidiiig element shook 
again, and Qt last he oome ashoro, panting from his exertdona, and laid % 
whole plant of the identical weed at Mr. Owen's feet. After this proof 
, of inlelligenoe, it wiU not be wondered at, that when Lion was ioytidly 
expecting ta accompany his master and his guest on an excursion, and 
was told to go and take care of and comfort Mrs. Owen, who was ill, 
that he shonld immediately return to the drawing-room, and lay him- 
self by her side, which he never left during the absence of hia owner ; 
his oouiit«uance alone betraying hia disappointment, and that only for a 
few minutes. 

THE CKOWK OF CHiRLEltAQNB. 

As the emblem of aoTereignty which once adorned the brows of one of 
earth's mightiest men, and as a nni([ue specimen of the state at which 
the goldsmith's art had arrived as 
early as the nintk century, we here 
present onr readers with an engrav- 
ing of the crown of Charlemagne. 

This groat man was the eldest son 
of Pepin the Short, and grandson of 
Charles Martel, and was bom at the 
castle of IngeUieimr near Metz, in 
the year 742. Hia father dying in 
768 he sncceeded to the crown in 
conjunction with his brother Carlo- 
man, whose death in 771 left him ' 
sole monarch of the Franks. By \ 
his alliances, negociations, and prin- 
cipally by his numerous and glorious 
wars, he ao enlarged bis dominions, 
that at length they extended from 
the Ebro to the mouth of the Elbe, from the Atlantio lo the monntaina 
of Bohemia and the Saal, and irom the British Channel t« the Voltumo. 
In the year 600 he was crowned at Borne, as Emperor of the West, by 
Pope Leo III., and died of a pleurisy in 814, at Aix-la-Chapelle, in the 
cathedral of which city he was buried with extraordinary magnificence. 
Equally illnstrioua in the cabinet and in the field, a wise legislator, and 
a great warrior, the patron of men of letters, and the restorer of learning, 
Charlemagne 1ms united in his favour the su&ages of statesmen and 
soldiers, and of ecclesiastics, lawyera, and men of letters, who have all 
vied with one another in bestowing the homage of their praise on the 
celebrated founder of the Western Empire. 

The crown of this illustrious man, ot which onr engraving is a correct 
rejiresentation, is now preserved at Vienna in tie Imperial Treasury. 
It is composed of eight plates of gold, four large and four small, con- 
nected by hinges. The large ones, studded with precious stones, form 
the front, the back, and tbe intermedial* points of the crown ; the small 
ones, placed alternately with these, are ornamented with enamels repre- 
senting Bolomon, David, £JQg Eezekiah seated on his throne, and Christ 
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seated between two flanriTig serapliiin, snoh as the Giedcs usually wpm* 
Bent tiLem. The costmne of the figures resembles that of the Emperan 
of the Lower Empire, and altiiongh tiielinscriptions which aoeompany 
tiie figures are in Latm, the whole bears the impress of Qreek workman- 
fliiip. The ground of tiie figures is formed by the rn^al itself^ wiiich 
has been hoUowed ont to reoeive tiie enamel ; but all the details of the 
design are traced ont with fine fillets of gold, llie llesh-tintB are ia 
zose-colonred enamel ; tiie colours employed in the draperies and 
aeoessories are deep and light blue, red, and white. The crown has 
unquestionably been retoucned at yarious periods, but yet there ia 
notning to inv^date the tradition which assigns the more ancient 
portions to the time of Charlemagne. The enamels must belong to the 
some early period. 

8PEST BY THE COKPOHATION OF COVEITTKY AT THE 'ESTERTAISllEST OV 
XING JAMES U. IN HIS PB06BESS THBOUGH COTEirTBT, 1687. 

(Itc £ichard Haywood, Treasurer.) 

Gave a gold cop 171 17 6 

Mr. Septimus Butt, mayor, for sweetmeats 27 17 

Meat 13 14 

Wine 21 12 6 

Bianageiw 41 6 S 

Sji^bow^ 10 

(Styeook 9 8 « 

Stemzd Faddiney far making a i^ech to his Majesty 5 7 6 

¥« linfiSL i^oOedL boROwed of Mrs. Smith, Spon-street ..... 212 d 

Tl» aldermen that wmit to Worcester to invite him 3 18 9 

Sevcnl eonmniies for waiting on Hie King 27 ^ 9 4 

Alderman Webster, £ar meat 8 6 

Alderman Bradney for com 3 6 6 

His Majesty's clerk of the market 1 I ^ 

The King's trumpeters 2 O 

Richard Howcott, for carrying the city streamer 7 O 

The city bailiff's bill for fish, fowl, and wine 88 18 2 

£434 2 9 



TEIATELLHTG- EXPENSES DT THE THIBTEElirrH CElfTUBY. 

Of travelling expenses in the thirteenth century, a roU is in existenee, 
and is too interesting to be passed over. It contains a steward's 
aocompts of the daily expenses of a person of rank in the reign of 
Edward I, on a journey from Oxford to Canterbury, and during his 
flpgoum in London, about the year 1289 ; while the record throws much 
Ught upon the mode of our ancestors' living, at a period concerning 
w?bich we have v^y few similar memorials. One da^s expenses are as 
ibllaw: " In bread, sixpence. Two gallons of wine, a gift of hospitality 
from the reetor of Berton. Item in bread, sixpence. Two gallons of 
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-wiBOj & gifb of hospitality front the rector o£ Mistem* Beer, aes- 
pence.. Herrings, three-pence. Stockfish, four-pence. Porpoise and fiah^ 
four-pence. Perch and roach, seT^i-pence. Liage eels, seTen-pence.^ 
Yegetables, three-pence farthing. Figs and raisins, two-pence. Fuel, 
five-pence. A bed for two nightsj 1^-pence. Hay for seven horses, 
aeven-pence.. A bushel of oats, twenly-pence. Apples, a halfpenny. 
Sum, six shillings and ei^t-pence hal^nny." 1& most expensive 
day in the roll is on a San&y, ^^ in expenses of my lord at Westminstexv 
-when he held a breakfbst there for kn^hts, derks,. and scpiires. Bn»»d^ 
two shillings. Beer, twelve-pence. Wine, three shillings and ei^t- 
pence. HaJf a salmon, for the standard, with the chine, three shDlings 
and eight-pence. A fresh conger eel, three shillings. Three fat pikes, 
five fat eels, and twenty-seven fat roaches, twelve shillings and four- 
pence. Half a hundred lamproms, twelve-pence. Oysters, three-pence- 
Vegetables, two-jraoR., The hire of a boy to prepare the breakfast, on& 
pennv. Fare tolKaftnmster, one penny. A basket, one penny farthing. 
On tne same dirrali: tie bkt: bread, five-penoft farthing. Beer from the 
store. Two g&ffims of beer for the boys,. tw*-pence. Fish from tte 
store. Candliii^ & halfjyfliTiy. Fuel, a hfl^foemiy. Hay bonght, five- 
pence thre^ iiiBlftn^gSL Sitoaw, sixpence.. Two nnalels of oats, eight- 
pence. Tma^ mmr «£ sbaes for my lord^ tnBebrarpence* ftmi, thirty 
shillings an&lmEee-penca flmpthing,, 

DTTNS IK THE TtfATTUATTA eOTTSTSX;. 

'the MabrMBt. mode atteeavsnng debts m enriona; Whem ib ccefilDr 
cannot get hm numey, and^ Htgins tO' see isHrn debt as rather tfiuHWiati^. he 
sits tffkima xagso: his debtov; tiiat is, he s^pats down at the door «£tfie 
tent, anoLbeMns, in a certain mysterioii»> degree, the master of ilL Ko 
one goes- in « ont withoot hia ap^MlioB.. He nextbsE eal» Sanalf, 
nor snfEbrs h» debtor to eaft^; aid 1ni» fanm^ing contest m eagned en till 
the debt is ffSt, er till ths <B»ditor begins ^ feel tluitiRHift of foed k a 
greater pnnififimeiBfc tban iSie want of mosiey;. Thar onions mode of 
enforcing a demand is in universal practice among the Mahrattas ; 
Scindiah himself, the chieftain, not being exempt from it. The man who 
sits the dhurnay goes to the house, or tent, oi him whom he wi^es to 
bring to terms, and rranains there till the a^ir is settled ; during whie& 
time, the one under restraint is confined to his apartment, and not 
suffered to* conmnmicate with any persons but those wnom the other moj 
approve of.- The laws by -v^iioh the dhurna is regulated are as well de- 
med and understood as those of any ot^r eustom whatever. When it 
is meant to be very strict, the claimant carries a number of his followers, 
who surround the texrt, sometimes even the bed of his adv^sary, and de- 
prive him altogether of fbod^ in which case, however, eti<p]0tte prescribes 
the same abstinence to himself : the strongest stomach, <j conrse,^ eaniss 
the day. A custom of this kind was once so prevalent in tiie provines 
and city of Benares, that Brahmins were trained to remain a long tim* 
"wdtliout food. They were th^i sent to the door of some rich, indrridoal, 
nhere tiiey made a vow to remain without eating, txU the^r should obtain 
ft certain sum of money;. To preserve the life of a Bralmun i&sa abaofaiid^ 
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a duty, that tlie money was generally paid; bat nerei till a good Btnif^^' 
had taken place, to ascertain whether the num was staunoh oi not ; lor 
money is the life and soul of all Hindoos. 

The trees seen above the hoiues at the foot of the Surrey side of 
WeBtminBter Bridge are those of Yauihall Oaidens, the site of which will 
soon be covered with bnildingB. These groondB were onee the gloiy of 
English pleasnre-'gardenB, frequented by the highest in the land mna 
the gay anya of Charles II. to those of " the Eegeney," and were cele- 




brated in mnsioal history for talent of the highest kind here introduced. 
In the old orchestra, whose towering summit may be seen &om the 
Thames, the greateBt musical celebrities have sung. Kandel, Dr. Arne, 
and Hook superintended its concerts ; and E<^arth decora!^ its walls 
with paintings. It obtained its name ^m a very old mansion that onoe 
stood near it. This old manor-house of Fawkes Hall, as it existed in 
the reign of Charles I., is shown in out ei^Taving ; at that time it was 
described as a " fair dwelling-honae, strongly built, of three stories 
high, and a pier Btairoaee breaking out from it nineteen feet square." This 
Bturoase occunied one of the towers, in accordance with the ancient 
plan, and the house was a curious specimen of the old timber houses of 
the gentry in the sixteenth century. 



Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury ; and it was granted by the name of 
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4d 



thi manor of Foukeshall, by Edward HI. to his favourite Htigll le 
D^penser. In 1615 the records of the Duchy of Cornwall prove the 
prases known as Yauxhall Gardens to have been the leasehold property 
^o£^ane Vaux, widow of John Vanx, citizen and vintner of London, and 
a benefactor to the parish of Lambeth. It has always remained, with 
H^ manor of Kennington, as the property of the crown, and belongs to 
tie Prince of Wales as part of his Duchy of Cornwall. Vauxhall Gardens 
cbsed for ever on July 25th, 1859, with an al fresco fete, 

EGYPTIAN TOILET BOXES. 

The ladies of ancient Egypt were very fond of having their apartments 
t^et off with a profusion of Knick-knacks, and among other articles of 





that sort, they usually had several different kinds of toilet-boxes on their 
dressing-tables. The above engraving represents a group of them. They 
have been found in considerable numbers among the ruins of the palaces, 
and they form interesting objects among the Egyptian curiosities in 
many oi our museums. They were made of wood, or of ivory, often in- 
laid, and always elaborately carved. Sometimes they partook of the 
nature of spoons, the contaimng part being shallow, at the end of a long 
solid hanile ; the handle was carved into Qie most fanciful forms — a gro- 
tesque human figure, a woman, a fox, or a fish — and the spoon part was 
generally covered with a Hd, which turned on a pivot. In one of those 
in the engraving, the spoon takes the form of a fish, the cover being 
carved to resemble its scales, while another, also in the form of a fifih, 
has two cavities, the one covered, the other permanently open. Some- 
times the body of a goose formed the box, either trussed lor the table, or 
in the posture of life, and other forms were devised from the fancy of the 
artist. Some of these shallow boxes are supposed to have been used for 
holding small quantities of ointments and cosmetics upon the toilet-table* 
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SPiX!I0T7S KrrCHEN, 

One of the most spacious kitchens in England is that of Kaby Casicy, 
the magnificent seat of the Duke of Clevehmd. It is a sqjuare of thirty 
feet, having three chimneys, one for the grate, a second lor stoves, and 
the third, (now stopped np,) for the great canldron. The roof is arched, 
■with a small cupom in tne centre : it has likewise five windows, from 
each of which steps descend, but only in one instance to the floor ; and a 
gallerv runs round the whole interior of the building. The ancient oven 
is said to have allowed a taU person to stand upright in it, its diameter 
being fifteen feet. It has since been converted into a wine cellar, the 
sides being divided into ten parts, and each holding a hogshead of wine 
in bottles. Vast as is this kitchen, it must have been but suitable to the 
Kospitality of former ages : for, in one of the apartments of Raby Castle^, 
seven hundred knights are stated to have been entertained at one time. 

THE HAWTHOENDEN^ CAVES. 

In almost every country on the earth there are natural or artificial 
caves, which have supplied hiding-places, retreats for anchorites, and 
even permanent native dwellings. Such caves abound in Scotland, and 
especially along the coast, but in general their interest arises rather 
from the associations of popular traditions, than from any intrinsic pecu- 
liarity of character pertainmg to them. Few such retreats are more re- 
markable, either for constructive art, or historic associations, than the 
well-known caves beneath the old tower of Hawthomden, near Edin- 
burgh. They have been hewn, with great labour and ingenuity, in the 
rocky cliff which overhangs the river Esk. No tradition preserves the 
history or date of their execution, but concealment was evidently the 
chief design of the excavators. The original entrance is most in- 
geniously made in the shaft of a very deep c&aw-well, sunk in the court- 
yard of the castle, and from its manifest utility as the ordinary and in- 
dispensable appendage of the fortress, it most effectually conceals its 
adaptation as a means of ingress and communication with the rook 
chambers beneath. These are of various forms and sizes, and one in 
particular is pierced with a series of square recesses, somewhat resembling 
the columbaria of a Eoman tomb, but assigned by popular tradition 
as the library of its later owner, Drummond, the Scottish poet. What*^ 
ever was the purpose for which these were thus laboriously cut, the ex- 
ample is not singular. A large cave in Koxburghshiref hewn out in tlie- 
lofty cliff which overhangs the Teviot, has in its sides similar recesses, 
and from their sui^sed resemblance to the interior of a pi^ecn-house, 
the cavern has received the name of the Doo^ave. Authentic notices oi 
the Hawthomden caves occur so early as the reign of David 11., wh^i a 
daring band of Scottish adventorersmade good their head-quarters there^ 
while Edward held the newly-fortified castle of Edinbui^h, and the 
whole suironndizu; district, m ihe glen of the littLe river Ale, w^oh 
fEklls into the Teviot at Anerom, extensive groups of eaves oeeur^ all in^ 
dioatmg, more or less, artificial adaptation as human dwelUngs ; and in 
many other districts similar evidences may be seen of temporary or per- 
mancoit habitatioiL, at same remote period, in these rode recesses. Alomg; 
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thecoast of Arran there are several caves of various dimensions, one of 
v^hich, at Drumandruin, or Drumidoon, is noted in the older traditionft 
of tie island as the lodging' of Fin M^Conl, the Fingal of Ossian, during 
M^ residence in Arran. Though low in the roof, it is suffidenllj capa- 
cious for a hundred men to sit or lie in it. In this, as in otner 
examples, we find evidences of artificial operations, proving its connexion 
wiih races long posterior to those with whose works wo nave chiefly to 
do, in this section of archaeological inquiry. In the further end a large 
de^ched column of trock has a two-handed sword engraved on it, but* 
mounted hy a deer, and on the southern side of the cave a lunar figure is 
cut, similar in character to those frequently found on the sculptured 
pifiars and crosses which abound in Scotland. It is now more frequently 
styled the king's cave, and described as the retreat of Robert the^ruco, 
wnile he lurk^ as a fugitive in the Western Isles ; but, like many other 
traditions of the Bruce, this seems to be of very recent origin. Other 
caves in the same island are also of large dimensions, and variously 
associated with popular traditions, as, indeed, is generiUj the case where 
subterranean retreats of any considerable extent Qoom^ Some are the 
supposed dwellings of old mythic chiefs, whose naaM still live in the 
traditional songs of the Gael. Others are the retresti whieh the primi- 
tive confessors of Scotland excavated or enlarged fti their onutones or 
cells. Of the latter class are the caves of St. Moli0| on the little island 
of Lamlash, or the .Holy Isle, on the east coast ot Arnn ; of St. Columba 
and St. Cormac, on the Argyleshire coast ; of St. Ninian, in Wigtonshire ; 
^f St. Serf, at Dysart, on me Fifeshire coast ; and the celebrated "ocean 
•cave of St. Rule, in Saint Andrew's Bay." This last oratory consists of 
two chambers hewn out of the sandstone cliffs of that exposed coast. The 
inner apartment is a plain cell, entered from the supposed oratory of the 
Ghreek saint. The latter is nearly circular, measurmg about ten feet in 
(diameter, and has a stone altar hewn in the solid rock on its eastern side* 

The Monks used to pray heartQy, or rather say their prayers no lew 
than seven times in the twenty- four hours. "We will give their names :— 

Ut. — ^Noeturaal, at cock-crowing, or two o'clock in the mominjf. 

2nd. — MatinB, at six o'clock in tne morning. 

3rd. — ^Tieree, at nine o'clock in the moniing. 

4th. — Sezt, at twelve o'clock at noon. 

dth. — ^None at three o'clock in the altemooiu 

6th. — ^Vespers at six o'clock in the aftemoon. 

7th.^)ompline, soon after seven. 

^uarles has a neat epiglram on the subject : — 

For all oar prayerB th' Almighty does regtzd 
The judgment of the baloMee^ not the ford; 
He loves not words, but matter; 'hs his pleasure 
To buy his wares by weight, and not by fnM8«r$, 

THE TBAf-DOOB SPIDEB* 

*niere are few insects of such extraordinarv habits as the Trap-door 
.%ider, and the following aoooont of it by Professor Jones is bo uitAtsfl^ 
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ing, that we are glad to extract it from liis exoeUent work on Iiueot 
Architecture : — 

In the Ionian iHlanda, and also in tlie West Indies [as well as in the 
BOKth of Franoe, and in Corsica], theie are found certain Hpiders ( Ctenita) 
wiinin mily known as Trap-door Spiders, which make a oyEndricaJ nest in 
the earth, and cover the entrance with a door of their own conBtmotion, 
framed of alternate layers of silk and earth, and fastened to Hie opening 
by B. hinge of stent silk. These ^iders also line their n^ts thronghnit 
with nnmerous layers of silken web te the diickneaa of stout cartndge 
paper, and finish it with the greatest care. This beautiful lininK is yet 
fnrtliei' strengthened in partienlar parts, where tie nest is likely to be 
arposed to danger. But the greatest amount of skill and care is bestewei 
npon the trap-door and its ^ea hinge. The door is about the eighdi 
of an inch thick, rough on the outeide, 
not much unlike an oyster-shell, whi<A 
it also resembles in being thick and 
strong near the hinge, but thinner to- 
wards the circumference. Thcbreadtb 
"^ of this hinge is various, but sometjmes 
it is very considerable, as shown in iJie 
hgure accompanying. It also posseBses 
great elastic force, so that, on being 
opened, it closes again of itself. Xhia 
IS principally accomplished by a fold 
or doubling of the web, at eaoh end 
of the hinge, which permits tlie dooE 
to be opened nearly to a right angle 
with the aperture, but no further, un- 
Trap.doop s^dei. jegg violence be used. The undar- 

fdde of the door is perfectly smooth and firm, being shaped so as to fit 
accurately, and yet to offer no resistence when pushed open by the insect 
As might be expected, there are varieties in the shape and size of these 
nests. Some specimens found in the island of Zante had the silken layers 
of the lid extended into a sort of handle, or lover, just above the hinge, 
on pressing which, in ever so slight a degree, the trap-door opened. From 
this it would appear, that the entrance to such a nest could be effected aa 
easily by the enemies of the spider as by the spider itself ; this, however, 
is not the case ; for repeat«d observation has snown that the spider ke^s 
guard at the entrance, and actually holds the door with her fore-feet and 
palpi, while the hind-feet are extended down the side of the neat, aod 
the mandibles are thrust into the opposide side near tlie door. By tioM 
means the insects gets such power as to resist with considerable force Gie 
opening the door. If it be asked how this is known, we are able to refer 
to the experiments of careful observers, who extracted a numhor of nests 
from the ground, and opening them at the lower end, looked up, and saw 
the ^idcr so occupied. A section view of the nest will show that the 
onrved form of the cover, and the shape of the side walls, must favooi 
this method of keeping the door shut. In some cases, small hollows were 
{armed round the mterior edge of the lid, into which the spider thnut. 
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its ket when keeping ^naid. It is a curionB fact, that when serend CFf - 
these spidera enctosed in their nests were kept as a matter of cniiiwity in 
a biK of earth, and the doors frequently opened to examine tJieii pro- 
oeedmgH, one or two of them, as if wearied at these repeated intemiptioiis, 
effeitaaUy elosed their doors bv weaving a piece of silken tapestrr, which 
wadspread over the interior of the opening, and rounded like the inside 




SeoUon of Netk 



of a tiiimble. This was so strongly attached to the door and to the side 
walls, that no opening could be made without destroying the neat. 
FBICES OF OBEEK TABES. 

In the ancient times of Rome the vases of Greek pottery bore a high 
value, and sold for enormous sums to connoissenra, which naa also been 
tbe case ia modem times. Cleopatra spent daily, on the fragrant or 
flowery ware of RhoMus, a Syrian town, six minte. Of the actual jnices 
paid for painted vases, no positive mention occurs in classical authorities, 
jet it is most probable that vases of the best class, the prodncta of emi- 
nent painters, obtained considerable prices. Among the Greeks, works- 
of merit were at all times handsomely remunerated, and it is probable 
that vases of excellence shared the general favour shown to the hno arts. 
For works of inferior merit only small sums wore paid, as will be seen 
by referrine to the chapter on inscriptionB, which were incised' on their 
feet, and wnich mentioned their contemporary value. In mx)dem times 
little is known about the prices paid for these works of art till quite a 
recent period, when their fragile remains have realised considerable smns^ 
In this country the ooUeotions of Mr. Townley, Sir W. Hamilton, Lord 
Elgin, and Mr. Payne Knight, all contained painted vases. A sum of 
£500 was paid in consideration of the Athenian vases in Lord Elgin's 
oolleotion, which is by no means large when the eztEoardinary nature of 
these vases ia considered, as they are the finest in the world of &e dd. 
primitiTe vases .of Atiiens. . £8,400 were paid for the vsaes of the- 
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Hamilton collection, one of the most remarkable of the time, and tott» 
listing of many beEuitifal specimens from sonthem Italy. The great 
disooyeries of the Prince of Oanino, in 1827, and the subsequent sale of 
nnm^rons vases, gave them, however, a definite mai^t value, to wUdi 
the sale of the ejection of Baron Dnrand, which consisted almost eft* 
tirely of vases, affords some clue. Bis collection sold in 1836 for 313,160 
francs, or about £12,524. The most valuable specimen in the coUection 
was the vase representing the 4fMtii of Croesus, which was purchased for 
the Louvre at the price of 6,600 Dtiftcs, or £264. The vase with the 
subject of Ax^MMlaus brooght l,OfiO #ancs. Another magnificent vase, 
now in the LfttivTe, having me subject^f the youthful Hercules strangling 
the seipMdts, was only seciired &r Fwnce after reaching the price of 6,000 
fraaioii^ w £240 : another, with Hm subject of HwMiles, D^anira, and 
HvttHi^ was j^urakased for the sum«# 9.550 francs, m 4(142. A. cmiefy 
with t^ sulM«(A<if AcattM and DeiaoMioon bringmt t3!M^ JSdUDfty Was 
obtaiMi IHr It. MagnonoMurt for %^ francs, or Sllt^ A Bwrahao 
amplum^wt the auwer Exsoias, of tiie archaic styie^ WMi>iim>l l>ytite 
Biubkliisenm for S,600 firancs, or £142 in round niwiliiil» foMqg^h 
has, lwwif«r, beea said t» «how the high price attited hf ^ VMMst 
rematkakfe of 1htm worlci of art. Illfee inferior vases of cou»M i«attsed 
much sndtter suoui, varyios llrom a Urn francs to a few pounds ; Wt hi^h 
prices coiiliBLued to be obteuwd, and ibe sale by the PnsMe of OaaikLO m 
1837, of some of his finest vases, contributed to enrich the museums of 
Europe, although, as many of the vases were bought in, it does not 
afford a good criterion as to price. An mnochoe, with Apollo and the 
Muses, and a hydria, with the same subject, were bought for 2,000 francs^ 
or £80 each. A cylix, with a love scene, and another witib. Priam 
redeeming Hector's corpse, brought 6,600 francs, or £264. An amphora 
with the subject of Dionysius, and a cup with that of Hercules, sold for 
«,000 francs, or £320 each. Another brought 7,000 francs, or £280, A 
vase with the subject of Theseus seizing Helen, anotiierwith tiiie arming of 
Paris, and a third with Peleus and Thetis, sold f<« 6,000 francs, or £2^ 
I^or can the value of the finest specimens of the art be considered to 
have deteriorated since. The late Mr. Steuart was offered 7,dOO fraaoi 
for a large crater y found in southern Italy, ornamented wilii tiie subjeol 
of Cadmus and tibie dragon ; 3,000 francs, or £120, were paid by tin 
British Museum for a fine cmixr ornamented with the exploita of Aohilleft : 
2,500 francs, or £100, for an amphora of Apulian style, with Hie snl^oot 
•of Pelops and CE^omaos at t^e altar of the Olympian Zeum For anotlMr 
vase, wiih the sulnect of Musssus, 3,000 francs, or £120 were paid, askl 
2,500 frano), w £100, for tiie Atiienian prize vase, t^e celebrated Yai 
Bnreoniaaum, exktuned by ^« Bnrgon. At Mr. Beddbrd's sale, tlb^ 
late Duke of Hamilton gave £200 for a small vw»> wi^ the subject of 
the Indian Bacchus. 

The passion fbr possessing fine vases has eutstr^ped these prices «t 
Napfes ; 2,400 duoats, or £500, was given for t&e vase with gilded figtow 
4i80ov«red at Cnnos. Still more incredible, half a oentory bac^, 8,009 
ducats, £1,500, was paid to Yivenzio for the vase in tiie Museo BorbofldM 
xepiesentuig the last night of Troy; 6>000 jduoc^ or £1,000, for the «i» 
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with a Dionysiao feast ; and 4,000 ducats, or £800, for the vase with the 
grand battle of the Amazons, published hj Shultz. But such sums will 
not be hereafter realised, not that taste is less, but that fine vases are 
more common. No sepulchre has been spared when detected, and no vase 
neglected when discovered ; and vases have been exhiuned with more 
activity than the nuMt of precious nli08. 

OLD WAIXnre STICKS. 

It would seem ftat at the present time the fashion of carrying walk- 
ing-sticks has to a considerable extent ^^ gone out." So great is the 
bustle in our oity tliOTOtighfares, that the use of a stafi, except by those 
who are lame, is seldom adopted by bosiness people. Professional men 
still afiect the custom, however ; and your City man, although he may 
repudiate the use of a walking-stick in town, straps a good sapling to 
his portmanteau whenever he has a chance of getting amongst the woods 
and green fields. About a centmy and a-half ago everybody carried a 
cane. Dr. Johsfoni Oliver Goldamithy and a ho^t of otners, considered 
a good stick as necessary as a coat; and a collection of these staves 
would, if they could be had at the nresent day, be valuable, not only as 
relics, but also as an indication of tne characters of the owners, perhaps. 

In former times, a golden-mounted stick or staff was commonly used 
by both the male and female heads of families. Queen Elizabeth carried 
one of these towards the end of her life. They were then more' fre- 
quently used, however, as a sign of authority than for any other purpose. 

The staff was a weapon long before flint-headed arrows and such-like 
instruments were invented. Sheriffs, and others high in authority, have 
wands or staffs borne before them on important occasions; the bishops^' 
pastoral staff is as old as episcopal authority. 

In former times the running footmen, who, in a body of half-a-dozen,, 
on each side of a oarriage ran te alarm robbers and to assist the lumbering 
vehicle out of the ruts, were well armed with stout staves. At the present 
time they are still carried by the Plush family, although the use of them 
is not so clear. In the royal state processions, the footmen with their 
staves walk as in former days, and we should be sorry were these little 
bits of ceremony dispensed with, inasmuch as they brmff to recollection 
a former condition of things, whioh makes us feci oosniortable by com- 
parison. 

The monstrous sticks shown in the engraving we drawn from speci- 
mens which have been preserved by dealers m London, and put as a 
sort of sign at the doors of umbrella lad waUdng-stick dealers. These 
were, however, a century ago, CQonnoii enouli, and might have been 
seen by the hundred together, boane by tdU footmen behind ladies 
dressed in the old hooped dresses which ire iie tndns^ now to imitate. 
At that time thefc was also a tiite for T l ii w M kinds of monsters, in 
China, wood, and other materials. Monkeys and pug-dogs were made 
pets of, and the sticks of the footmen fssduoned into sneh ngly focms as 
no modem bogey evei^ dreamed of. 

These dubs, sticks, maces, or whatever they may be called, were 
ikbout six feet high, and weie m ports painted and gilt. The oentm one 
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ia an elm-Bapling, and the natoral bunpe have been taken advanta^ of 
by the artist to model a. aort of Moorish lieod, viUi orDameiital covenng ; 




lower down. Hie knobe ue fashioned into terrible heada, in wfaidi an 
mounted glass eyes of Tarioos and impossible colours. 

No doi£t before long these stafi, which mifht be neoessai; &r the 
protection of the ladies fonn the "Mohawks" of the tune, will hav* 
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disappeared, and people wiL look with curiosity at Hoparth'B representa- 
tion of tluon. Perhaps good specimens of such objects, which have 
passed out of use, would be worthy of a place in our national muBenm. 
One of the old-fashioned duder-Doxes would be a cariosity there now. 
Although but a few years have passed since the introduction of lucifer 
matches, it is no easy matter b) get one of those' old-fiuhioned maohiaee. 

TEE BAKCBI TOPE. 

XJader the name of topes are included the most important class of 
Buddhist architecture in &dia. They consist of detached PJllars, tavrera, 
and tunmli, all of a sacred or monumental character. The word is a 
corruption of the Sanscrit ethupa, meaning a mound, heap, or cairn. 

By far the finest as well as the most perfect tope in fiidia is tiiat of 




Sanchi, the principal one of those opened near Bilsah, in Central India. 
It ia uncertain whether it ever contained relics or not, as it had been 
dug into in 1819 by Sir Herbert Maddock, since which time it ha» 
remained a ruin, and may have been plundered by the natives. At any 
rate it must have been a spot of peculiar sanctity, judging both irom its 
own Diaf;nificence, and from the number of Eiibordinatc topes grouped 
RTOund it. In fact there are a greater number of these monuments on 
this spot, within a space not exoeeding 17 miles, than there are, so &r 
at least as we now loiow, in the whole of India from the Sutlej to Cape 
Comorin. 

The general appearance of tlie Sanchi Tope will be understood from 
the annexed view of it. The prindpla building consists of a dome 
BOmewhat less than a hemisphere, 106 feet in diameter, and 42 feet in 
height, with a platform on the t«p 34 feet across, which originally 
formed the basis of the tee or capital, which was the iovariable finish of 
these monuments. 

The dome rests on a sloping base, 14 feet in h^ht by 120 in ^asaiAiac-, 
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hftving an offiet on its simmiit about 6 feet wide. This, if ve 
judge from the lepresentations of topes on the eeolptiues, must hm 
been Borronnded by a balustrade, and waa ascended b j a broad doidile 
jramp on one side. ' It was probably nsed for processions encirciing- tiie 
monoment, wliieh. seem to nave been among the most common Buddliiit 
eezemonials. The centre of this great monnd is qwte solid, being oqia- 
posed of bricks laid in mad; but the exterior is fenced with dressed 
stones. Over these was laid a coating of cement nearly 4 inches in 
thiolmess, wbich. was, no doubt, originaUy adorned either with painting 
or ornaments in reliel 

The fmoe by which this tope is snrronnded is extremely onrions. B 
^wnsistB of stone posts 8 ft. 8 in. high, and little more than 2 ft. iqnzt 
These are surmounted by a plain architraye, 2 ft 4 in. deep, slightly 
rounded at the top. So mr this enclosure resembles the outer cirde at 
Stonehenge; but between eyery two uprights three horizontal cross- 
pieces of stone are inserted of an elliptical form, of the same depth as the 
top piece, but only 9 in. thick in the thickest part. This is the only 
hum example yet discoyered of an architectural ornament which is found 
carved in every cave, and, indeed, in almost every ancient Buddhist 
building known in India. The upriglit posts or pillars of this enclosure 
bear inscriptions indicating that they were all given by different indi- 
viduals, ^ut neither these nor any other inscriptions found in the 
whole tope, nor in the smaller topes surrounding it (though there are as 
many as 250 inscriptions in all), eontain any known name, or any due 
to their age. 

Still more curious, howeyer, than even &e stone railing are the four 
gateways. One of ttiese is shown in our view. It consists of two square 

EillarS) covered wiiii seulptures, with bold elephant capitals, rising to a 
eight of 18 ft, 4 in. ; above this are three lintels, slightly curved 
upwards in the eeittve, said ending in Ionic scraUs; tney are supported 
by continuations of.uie eoinmns, and three v|Mig^ inserted in the 
spaces between the lintels. They are covered with elaborate sculpturesy 
and surmounted by emblems. The total height is 33 ft. 6 in. One 
gateway has fallen, and if removed to this country would raise the ebt- 
racter of Indian sculpture, as nothing comparable to it has yet been 
transported from that part of the world to Europe. 

BTTRIiX PLACES OF DISTIKGUISHIED HEIT. 

Chaneer was buried in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, witlumtiS^ 
bnilding, but removed to the soutibi aii^ in 1555 ; Sp^iser lies near lua, 
Beaumont, Drayton, Cowlejr, Denham, Pryden, Bowe, Addison, PriHTy 
CongrevC; Gay, Johnson, Sheridan, and Campbell, all lie within West- 
minster Abbey. Shakspeare, as every one knows, was buried in the 
ehancel of the church at Stratford, where there is a monument to Ids 
memory. Chapman and Shirley are buried at St. Giles' -in-the-Fklda; 
Harlow, in the churchyard of St. Paul's, Deptford ; Fletcher and ICai- 
sixufer, in the churchyard of St. Saviour's, Soutiiwark; Dr. Danne, in 
Old St. Paul's ; Edward Waller, in Beaconsfield churchyard; Hlltcm^ in 
the duiTohyaxd of St. Giles', Czippl^^ate \^ BuHexi in the cbun^iyaxd of 
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j9l. ]^xil'Sy Covent Garden ; Otway, no one knows where ; Grarth, in the 
ehurehyard at Harrow ; Pope, in the churoh at Twickenham ; Swift, in 
Bt. !Patoiek'8, Bahlin ; Savage, in the churchyard of St. Peter's, DuUm ; 
Pamell, at Caster, where he died on his way to Dublin ; Dr. Tonng, at 
Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, of which place he was the rector; Thomson, im 
the churchyard at Richmond, in Surrey ; Collins, in St. Andrew's Chnrdiy 
at Chichester ; Gray, in the churchyard at Stoke-Pogis, where he con- 
ceived his * * Elegy ; Goldsmith, in xhe churchyard of flie Temple Church ; 
Falconer, at sea, with " all ocean for his grave ; Churchill, in the church- 
yard of St. Martin's, Dover ; Cowper, in the church at Dereham ; Chat- 
terton, in a churchyard belonging to the parish of St. Andrew's, Hdbom ; 
Bums, in St. Michael's churcnyard, Dumfries ; Byron, in the church ci 
Hucknall, near Newstead; Crabbe, at Trowbridge; Coleridge, in the 
church at Higl^te ; Sir Walter Scott, in Dryburgn Abbey ; Southey^ in 
Crosthwaite Ohureh, near Keswick. 

A BEGAl HimilNG PAKTT, 

The following is an account of the destruction of game in Bohemia, by 
a hunting party of which the Emperor Francis made one, in 1755, 
Hiere were twenty-three persons in the party, three of whom were ladies ; 
the Princess Charlotte of Lorraine was one of them. The chase lasted 
eighteen days, and during that time they killed 47,950 head of game, 
and wild deer; of which 19 were stags, 77 roebucks, 10 foxes, 18,24^ 
hares, 19,545 partridges, 9,499 pheasants, li4 larks, S53 quails, 454 
other birds. The Emperor iired 9,798 shots, and the Prineess Charlotte 
9,010 ; in all, there were 116,209 shots fired. 

ANTIPATHIES. 

Certain antipathies appear to depend npon a peciilittvM(jr el the SM&ses. 
'the horror inspired by the odour of certain Aowers w«f W fe^ned to 
this cause. Amatua Lusitanus relates the case of a SMSik who ftdnted 
when he beheld a rose, and never quitted his cell when that flower was 
blooming. Scatiger mentions one of his relations who experienced a 
similar horror when seeing a lily. In these instances it is not the agree- 
ableness or the offensive nature of the aroma that inspires the repugnance ; 
and Montaigne remarked on this subject, that there were men who 
dreaded an apple more than a musket-oall. Zimmerman tells us of a 
lady who could not endure the feeling of silk and satin, and shuddered 
when touching the vdLvety skin of a peach. Boyle records the case of a 
man who f<^t a natural abhorrence to honey. Without his knowledge, 
some honey was introduced in a plaster applied to his foot, and the acci- 
dents that resulted compelled his attendants to withdraw it. A young 
man was known to faint whenever he heard the servant sweeping. 
Hippocrates mentions one Nicanor who swooned whenever he heard a. 
flute : our Shakspeare has alluded to the eflects of the bagpipe. Julia, 
daughter of Frederick, king of Naples, could not taste meat without 
serious accidents. Boyle fainted when he heard the splashing of water ; 
Scaliger turned pale at the sight of water-cresses ; Erasmus experienced 
febrile symptoma wImii smelling fish ; the Duke d'J^pernopa swooned ooa- 
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beholding a. leveret, althongh a hai« did not produce the dame effisoL 
Tycho Brahe fainted at the fiight of a fox, Henry the Third of France at 
tKat of a cat, and Marshal d Albert at a pig. The horror that whde 
bmiliea entertain of cbeese is ^nerally known. Hanj individnab can- 
not digest, or even retain certain sabstimceB, such ob rice, vine, varioo) 
fruits, and vegetables. 

A TOUUO BUT CRUEL KUEIIEKEeS. 

On tlie 3d of July, 1772, was eiecnted at Lisbon, pursoant to her 
jientenoe, Louisa de Jesus, for the morder of the thirty-three intants, 
that were at difibient tunes committed to her care by the DireotorH o£ 
the Foundling Hospital at Coimbra ; for which (as appears by the sen- 
■tence pabliahed) she had too other indacement but six hundred reals in 
money, a coveraa of baize, and a cradle, tbat she received with each of 
them. She was but twenW-two years of age when executed. Going to 
execution, she was pinched with not irons, and at the gallows her hauda 
were stmok off; she was then strangled, and her body burnt. 

BECITTE ABBBT. 

■ ' Bective Abbey, the ruins of which form the subject of the annexed 
engraving diifers in its general ar- 
rangement fromeveryotiier monas- 
tic structure in the kingdom. It 
was, in fact, a monastic nistle, and, 
previous to the use of artillery, 
must have been regarded as a place 
I of great strength. It is for this 
ion that we select it as one of 
"Wonderful Things." 
The ruins are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Trim, and about 
thirty miles from Dublin, 
n of ecclesiastical with military and domestic 
architecture in a remarkable degree. Their chief feature ii a strcaig 
hattleraented tower, the lower compartment of which is vaulted, plaoed 
at the south-west comer of the quadrangular space occupied by the various 
buUdings, and in the centre of which the cloisters remain in excellent 
preservation. The cloister arches are late in the lirat pointed style, and. 
-are cinque -foiled. The featherings are mostly plain, but scTetal are or- 
namented with flowers or leaves, and upon one a haWk-like bird is scnlp- 
"tnred. A fillet is worked upon each of the clustered shafts, by which 
the openings are divided, and also upon their capitals. The bases, whioh 
are circular, rest upon square plinths, tiie angles of which are ornam«ated 
wiUk a leaf, as it were, growing out of the base of the moulding. 

Of Uie diuich there are scarcely any remains. As the norUiem wall 
«f the cloister is pierced with several windows, which have now the &p- 
pearance of splaying externally, it is extremely probable that it a&o 
served as the sonth wall of the church, no other portion of which can at 
prerant he identified. Those buildings which w«re for the most put 
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devoted to domestic purposes are for the most part situated upon the east 
side of the quadrangle. Their architectural details are of a character 
later than those of the tower and of the other portions, but additions and 
Alterations have eyidently been made. 



NOVEL MODE OP CELEBBATION. 

Upon the occasion of the christening of the 21st child of Mr. Wright, 
of Widaker, near Whitehaven, by the same woman, in the year 1767, 
the company came from 21 parishes, and the entertainment consisted of 
21 pieces of besf, 21 legs of mutton and lamb, 21 gallons of brandy, 
three times 21 gallons of strong ale, three times 21 fowls, roasted and 
^iled, 21 pies, &c. 

ANTIQUE HEAD OENAMENT. 

The annexed engraving represents an exceedingly beautiful bronze 
TcKc, apparently of the class oi head 
rings, in the collection of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, which 
was discovered in the year 1747, 
about seven feet below the surface, 
when digging for a well, at the east 
end of the vmage of Stitchel, in the 
county of Roxburgh. It bears a re- 
semblance in some respects to relics 
■of the same class in the Christians- 
borg Palace, yet nothing exactly 
simiilar to it nas yet been found 
among Scandinavian relics ; while 
some of its ornamental details closely 
-correspond to those which charac- 
terize the British horse furniture 
and other native relics of this period. 
One of its most remarkable pecu- 
liarities is, that it opens and shuts by means of a hinge, being clasped 
when closed by a pin which passes through a double catch at a line in- 
tersecting the ornament ; andTso perfect is it that it can still be opened 
and secured with ease. It is probable that this also should rank among 
the ornaments of the head, though it differs in some important respects 
from any other object of the same class. The oval which it forms is not 
only too small to encircle the head, but it will be observed from the en- 
graving that its greatest length is from side to side, the internal measure- 
ments being five and nine-tenth inches by five and one-tenth inches. 

BELICS. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century there was a crucifix 
belonging to the Augustine friars at Burgos in Spain, which produced 
a revenue of nearly seven thousand crowns per annum. It was 
found upon the sea, not far from the coast, with a scroll of parchment 
ajKPe^ded to it, descriptive of the various virtues it ^«a««Rj^* 'Taak 
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iiMige was jMrorided with a false beard and a cbemiLt periwig, whieh ilr> 
kohr guardians declared were natural, and they also assured all pious- 
'Vifliton that on erery Friday it sweated blood and water into a ^Yer 
basin. In the garden of this conyent grew a species of wheat, the graiB 
of which was peculiarly large, and which its possessors averred was 
brought by Adam out of Paradise. Of this wheat they made small cakes- 
called pangillos, kneaded with the aforesaid blood and water, and sold 
them to the eredulous multitude for a quartillo a piece. These cakes' 
were an infEdlible remedy for all disorders, and oyer thos9 who eanied 
them ihe devil had no power. They sold abo blue ribands of the exaet 
ImgUi ci the enicMx, lor about a snilliDg each, with this inscription m: 
silver letters, ** La niadi del santo crucifisco de Burgos." These ribands 
were a sovereign cure for the headache. 

XX)2f6 lIEa AXD H£K DArOHTEBS, 

As there is something remarkable or out of the way in this fsmilT fl£ 
heavy stone, we present it to the read^. This veneralde Dnumal 
monument, which is by the country-people called Long Meg and hu 
Daughters, stands near Little Salkeld, in the county of Cumberland. It 
consists of 67 massy stones, of different sorts and sizes, ranged in a <ard» 
of nearly 120 paces diameter ; some of these stones are granite, some blue 
and grey lime-stone, and others flint ; many of them are ten feet hi^^ 
and nftcen or sixteen feet in circumference : these are called Long Meg's 
Daughters. On the southern side of this circle, about seventeen or 
eighteen paces ont of the line> stands the stone called Long Meg, whidi 
is of that kind of red stone found about Penrith. It is so placed, that 
each of its angles faces one of the cardinal points of the compass ; it 
measures upwards of eighteen feet in height, and fifteen feet in girth ;- 
its figure is nearly that of a square prism ; it weighs about sixteen toiiB^ 
and a half. In the part of the circle the most contiguous, four large 
stones are placed in a squasre form, as if they had been intended to sap- 
port an altar ; and towards the east, west, and north, two large stones 
stand a greater distance from each other than any of the rest, seemingly 
to form the entrances into a cirde. It is remarkable that no stone- 

2aarry is to be found hereabouts. The appearance of this circle is mvdii 
urt by a stone wall built across it, that cuts off a considerable s^ment, 
which stands in the road. The same ridiculous story is told of th«B» 
vUmes, as of those at Stone-hange, i. e., that it is impossible to const 
them, and that many persons who have made the trial, could never find 
them amount twice to the same number. It is added, that this was a 
holy place, and that Long Meg and her Daughters were a conmany^of 
witches transformed into stones, on the prayers of some saint, for ven- 
turing to prophane it ; but when, and by whom, the story does not say. 
Thus has tradition obscurely, and clogged with fable, handed down tihe 
destination of this spot, accompanied with some of that veneration in 
which it was once imdoubtedly neld, though not sufficiently to protect 
its remains from the depredations of avarice ; the inolosure and cultivation 
of the ground bidding fair to destroy them. These stones are mentioned 
by Camden,, who was either rndsimormed as to, or mis^reckoned. thfijr 
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number ; unless, whieli seems improbable, some have been taken away. 
^ At Little Salkeld, (says he,) tbere is a circle of stones seventy-seyen in 
number, each ten ieet mgb ; and before these, at the entrance, is a single 
one by itself , fifteen feet high. This the common people call Long Meg, 
and me rest her Daughters; and within the circle, are two heaps of 
stones, under which they say there are dead bodies buried ; and, indeed, 
it is probable enough that this has been a monument erected in memory 
•of some victory." The history of the British Druidical Antiquities 
having been thoroughly investigated, since Camden's time, these circles 
are now universally agreed to Imve been temples and places of judgment, 
and not sepulchral monxmients. Indeed his editor has^ in some measure, 
rectified his mistake, by the following addition : " But, as to the heaps 
in the middle, they are no part of the monument, but have been gathered 
off the ploughed lands adjoining; and (as in many other parts of the 
county) thrown up here m a waste comer of the held ; and as to the 
occasion of it, both this, and the Rolrick stones in Oxfordshire, are sup- 
posed by many, to have been monuments erected at the solemn invesu- 
ture of some Danish Kings, and of the same kind as the Kingstolen in 
Denmark, and Moresteen in Sweden ; conoeming which, several large 
discourses have b«en written." 

cuKioTJs pabuculaes eelaute to deess at the commencement op 

^ THE FIFTEENTH CENTTTRY. 

Cloth of gold, satin, and velvet, enriched by the florid decorations of 
the needle, were insufficient to satisfy the pride of nobles ; robes formed 
of these cosIIt materials were frequently ornamented with embroidery 
of goldsmiths'^ wc»rk, thickly set with precious stones; and the most 
absurd and fantastic habits were ecmtinually adopted, in the restless 
desire to appear in new inyentiona. John of Ghent is represented in a 
habit divided straight down the middle, one side white, the other half 
dark blue ; and his souj Henry IV., on his iretum from exile, rode in 
procession through London in a jacket of cloth-of-gold, " after the 
German fashion." The dukes and earls who attended lus coronation 
wore three bars of ermine on the left arm, a quarter of a yard long, " or 
thereaboiEts ;" the barons had but two: and over the monarch's head 
was b(xuie a canopy of blue silk, supported by silver staves, with four 
^old bells, "iliat rang at the eomers." "Early in the reign of 
Kichard IL began," says Stowe, " the detestable use of piked shoes, 
tied to the knees with eludns of silver gilt ; also women used high attire 
on their heads with ]^ked hxxna and long training gowns. The commond 
also were besotted in ezoesse of apparel; in wide surooates reaching t* 
thmr loines ; some in a gaiment reaching to thmr heels, close before and 
fi^rowting out at the sLdes, so that on me backe they make men seeme 
women, and this they call by a ridiculous name^gowne. Their hoodes 
are Utile, and tied under the ohin." 

ECCEirOtIC FUNEBAL. 

** Mr. John OHver, an ecoentrio miller of Highdown Hill, in Sussex, 
died, aged eLghty-tibee^ the 27ili of May, 1793. His lemaina w«ea 
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interred near his mill, in a tomb he had caused to be erected there for 
that purpose, near thirty years ago ; the ground harmg been preTiondT 
consecrated. His coffin, which ^ had for man)* vears kept onder his 
bed, iras piunted white ; and the body was home by eight men clothedi 
in lite same colonr. A girl about twelve years old read tbe burial 
serrice, and afterwards, on the tomb, delivered a sermon on the occasion, 
fivm Mioah 7, 8, 9, before at least two thousand auditors, whom ourioaitr 
had led to see this extraordinary fnneraL 



The ra^raving which we here lay before our friends, represents a group 




of Egyptian standards, as they were used in tiie army in the time of 
Phiraon 

Each regiment and company had its own peculiar banner or etandazd, 
which were therefore very numerous, and various in their devices. A 
beast, bird, or reptile, a sacred boat, a royal name in a cartouche, or a 

SmhoUc combinatioa of emblcnis, were the most common forms. As 
ey appear to have been objects of superstitious veneration thatwcxe.v 
selected for this purpose, they must have contiibuted greatly to the ea--. 
ttiusiasm BO highh' valued in battle; and inatances are common in.alli 
histo^ of desponding courage revived, and prodigies of valour perfbrmod,-. 
on behalf of those objects which were so identified witii national, and: 
personal honour. ,,i 

Allutdons to standards, banners, and ensigus are frequent iu tiie E<dc r 
Boriptures. The four divisions in which tiie tribes of larael marclie^;' 
ttmnigh the wilderness bad each its governing standard, and traditioo 
has assigned to these ensigna the respective forms of the aymbolie cheiu^j. 
bjia seen in tbe viaios of llzekiel and John— that of Judoh being, a iifs^o 
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that of Renben a num, tluit of Ephroim an- ox, and that of Dan an ea^ti. 

The poat of ataadard-beaier waa at all times of the greatest importance, 
and none bat officers of approred valour were ever chosen for snoh a ger- 
viee ; hence Jehovoli, deecribuiKthb ruin and disoomfltnre Trhicb he was 
abontto bring on the haughty King of Assyria, aays, "And they shall 
be as when a standard-bearei fainteth." 




At fliat end of Siohmond Park where a gate leads to Mortlale, and 
near a cottage in which resides one of the most estimable gentlemen of 
Qie age — Professor Owen — tliere still lives and floariahea a tree that has 
been famona for many ages : it is the Shrew Ash, and the above is a cor- 
rect engraving of it. It stands on rising groond, only a, few yards 
beyond the pond which almost skirts the Professor's lawn. White, in 
his Natnral History of Selbome, describes a shrew -ash as an ash whose 
twigs or branches, when gently appKed to the lim.bs of cattle, will im~ 
me£ately relieve the pains which a beast suffers from the running' of a 
shrew-mouse over the part affected ; for it is supposed that a shrew- 
mouse is of so baleful and deleterious a. nature, that wherever it oreep*. 
oyer a beast, be it horse, eow, or sheep, the luffering animal ia eSLiA'w&. 
TQi. n. "ft 
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cruel angnii^ aad,tlireateo»d ivitii -die loss of tbe meof- 1^ Ihalb- 
Agtdmst this evil, to -wbieh they were watmaaXLr Ikhle, otir prmrideflf^ 
forefathers alTvuys keptu shrew^ash at fatnd^ which, yfh/ai cmce medi^ 
eatecL, would maintain its yirtae for btgt. A shrew -ask was made potettl^ 
thns : — ^Into the body of & tree a deep faele was bored with an a;i^er, and|i 
a poor devoted shrew-mouse was tximst in aliTe^ and pinned in, n»* 
doubt with several quaint incantations, long since forgotten. The shrew- 
ash in Richmond Park is, therefore, amongst the few legacies of the kind 
bequeathed to their country by the wisdom of our ancestors. 

Our readers will perceive tnat across the hollow of the tree near the 
top there is a little bar of wood. Hie legend runs that were this bar 
removed every night, it would be replaced in the same spot every morn- 
ing. The superstition is, that if a child afflicted with what the people 
in the neighbourhood call " decline," or whooping-cough, or any in- 
fantine disease, is passed nine times up the hollow of that tree, and over 
the bar, while the sun is rising, it will recover. If the charm fails to 

Produce the desired effect, the old women believe that the sun was too 
ar up, or not up enough. If the child recovers, of course, the fame of 
the liee is whispered about. There is a sort of shrew-mother to every 
shrew-ash, whe acts as ^uide and teacher to any young mother who has 
an afflicted child and believes in the chamu The ash in Bichmo^d Park 
is still used, and still £rmly believed in. 

A DETDC TVfADE OF BUMAJST SXTN. 

John Zisca, general of the insurgents who" took up arms in the year 
1419 against the Emperor Sigismund, to revenge the deaths of John 
Huss, and Jerome of Prague, who had been' cruelly burnt to death for 
their religious tenets, defeated the Emperor in several pitched battles. 
He gave orders that, after his death, they should make a drum of his 
skin ; which was most religiously obeyed, and those very remains of the 
enthusiastic Zisca proved, for many years, fatal to the Emperor, who, 
with difficulty, in the spaoe of sixteen years, recovered Bohemia, though, 
assisted by the forces of Germaayy^uid the terror of Crusades. The in- 
surgents were 40,000- in number, and well disciplined. 

EAKTHQUAKE IN JAMAICA. 

The Earthquake of Jamaica, in 1692, is one of the most dreadful that 
hiateryhas ta reoord. It was attended with a hollow rmnbliii|rnAe 
like that of thunder, and in- less than a minute all the* hoasee^onPooM^ 
side of theprineipal street in the town of Port Royal sank into a- fetttftflN' 
euif forty mtiioms deep, and water came roaring uw where the^hou a t i*' 
had been; On the other side of the street the ground' rose up and' do^mft: 
like the waves of the sea, raising the houses and throwing them imlfit' 
heaps as it subsided. In another part of the town the street croo&ei^''. 
alemg all its length, and the houses appeared suddenly twice as^ fas apnHT^' 
asr.they were before. In many places the earth opened and closed^agni^' 
80- that several hundred of these openings were to be seen at the saaaw* 
time ; and as the wretched inhabitants ran out ef thfeir tottering dw^^i^^ 
liifs^ the eaitl^.epaned' und^r theit.feet, and in .some oases .siml<AmlK' 



1;)Mi|i up eoldrely ; wliila in others^ the oartili suddfinty aloaing, oso^ 
t^em by the middle^ and thus crushed theat to death. In some caeev 
thenie IdaiM opeiiings spouted ujp cataxaots of ^atear^ whiek wexe attesdail 
by a moat noisome stench. It is not pos»ble for any jdace to exhibits 
aioeae of greater desolation than the whole island pres^tad at th# 
fedod. The thundering bellowing of the distant mountains, the dosky 
l^oopn of the sky^ asd the crash of the falling, buildings gave Trnfrnfakabitp 
horror to the scene. Such of the inhabitants as were sayed sou^^ 
shelter on board the ships in the harbour, and remained there for more 
than two months, the shocks continuing with more or less violence every 
day. When, at length, the izihabitants were enabled to return, they 
found the whole face of the country changed. Yery few of the houaw 
which had not been swallowed up were leffc standing, and what had bec3i 
cultivated plantations were converted into large pools of water. The 
greater part of the rivers had been choked up by the falling in of de» 
tached masses of the mountains, and spreading over the valleys, they had 
changed what was once fertile soil into morasses, which could only be 
drained by cutting new channels for the rivers ; while the mountains 
themselves had changed their shapes so completdy, that it waa conjeo- 
tuzed that they had formed the chief seat of the earthquake. 



CUniOTTS EXTRACTS PEOM THE HOtTSEHOLD BOOK: OF LADY jhuu»x, 
DAUGHTEB OF THE KENG, IN VABIOTIS YEARS, FROM THE 28CE TO 
THE 36th of HEITRY Vm. ROYAIi MSS. BRIT. MUS. 

** Item, geven to George Mountejoye drawing my Layde's Grace tte &is 
Yalentine, xl". . , " 

** Item, geven amongs the yeomen of the King's guard brin|pnig a 
Leke to my Lady's Grace on Saynt David's Day, xv^ 

" Item, geven to Hey wood playeng an enterlude with his d^3ren 
l>efore my Lady's Grace, xl*. 

^' Item, payed for a yerde and a halfe of damadut &! JiBoe Ute fble, vij'« 

'* Item, for shaving of Jane fooles hedde, iiij*. 

" Payed for a frountlet lost in a wager to my Lady Mai^aret, iiij^. 

**Item, payed for a brekefast lost at boiling by my Lady Mary** 
Grace, x"." 

GIVTHTG DOLES. 

A bishop of Durham, in the reign of Edward III, had every we^: 
ei^t quarters of wheat made into bread for the poor, besides his alms^ 
dishes, framents from his table, and money given away by him iift 
journeys. The bishop of Ely, in 1582, fed daily at his gates tw^ 
hundred poor persons, and the Lord Cromwell fed the same numben. 
Edward, earl of Derby, fed upwards of sixty aged poor, besides aH 
comers, thrice a week, and famished, on Good Friday, two thousand 
seven hundred people with meat, drink, and money. Robert Winchelsey, 
archbishop of Canterbury, gave, besides the daily fragments of his housed 
on Fridays and Sundays, to every beggar that came to his door, a loaf of 
bread of a farthing value; in ume of dearth he thus- ^ve away- five 
Aouaand, loaves^ mi this charity is said to have cost hi» lordship fb^ 
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lumdred pounds a year. Over and above this lie gave on every festml 
day one Hundred and fifty pence to as many poor persons, and he used to 
send daily meat, drink, and bread nnto snch as by age and sickness 
were not able to fetch alms from his gate ; he also sent money, meat, 
apparel, &c., to snch as he thought wanted the same; and were ashamed 
to Deg; and, above all, this princely prelate was wont to take compassioiL 
npon snch as were by misfortune decayed, and had fallen from w^tb, to 
poor estate! Such acts deserve to be written in letters of gold. 

FElfAXE OENAMENT OP THE IRON FEBIOD. 

One of the most beautiful neck ornaments of the Teutonic or IioiL 
Period ever foimd in Scotland is a beaded tore, discovered by a labonter 
while cutting turf in Lochar Moss, Dumfriesshire, about two miles to the 
north of Cumlongan Castle ; and exhibited by Mr. Thomas Gray, of 
Liverpool, at the York meeting of the Archaeological Institute. We 

here annex an engraving of it» 
The beads, which measure ratSicr 
more than an inch in diameter. 
are boldly ribbed and grooired 
longitudinally. Between eveiy 
two ribbe,d,beads there is a small 
iiat one 'formed like the wheel of 
a pulley, or the. vertebral bone of 
a fish. The portion which, mtist 
have passed round the nape of the 
neck is iiat and smooth on the 
inner edge, but chased on the 
upper side in an elegant induaed 
pattern corresponding to the *or^ 
namentation already described as 
characteristic of this period,^ and 
bearing some resemblance to that 
on the beautiful bronze diadem found at Stitchel in Eoxburghshire^ 
figured on a subsequent page. The beads are disconnected, having Ap- 
parently been strung upon a metal wire, as was the case in anotiher 
example found in the neighbourhood of Worcester. A waved ornament^ 
ohased alon^.the outer edge of the solid piece, seems to have been de* 
signed in imitation of a com ; the last tradition, as it were, of the stringy 
with which the older necklace of shale or jet was secured. Altoffotilier 
this example of the class of neck ornaments, to which Mr. Birdi has 
assigned the appropriate name of beaded tores, furnishes an exoeedii^y 
intwesting illustration of the development of imitative design, in' conttnt- 
distinction to the more simple and archaic funicular tore, which, thodglL 
continued in use down to a later period, pertains to the epoch of priini- 
tive art. 

CUBIOTJS LANTEEN. 

In 1602, it is related that Sir John Harrington, of Bath, sent to 
^Tames YI King of Scotland, at Christmas, for a new year's ^ft, a 
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Uutem, The top was a crown of pure gold, seiring also to oover it 
perfume pan ; widiiti it was a shield of ^vet, emboMed, to reflect the 
light ; on one side of which were the mm, moon, and planetB, and on the 
other side, the atory of the birth and paadon of Christ, m it was ax- 
grmeA by David II King of Scotland, who was a. prisoner at Nottingham. 
On this present, the following passage was inscribed in Tintin ""iioii, 
remember me when thou oomeat into thy kingdom." 



T BBOOCH. 

The charaot«ristio and beautiful ornament, usually designated tJie 
ahell-shaped brooch, and equally familiar to Danish and British anti- 
quaries, belongs to the Scoto-Sc^dinavian Period. In Scothuid many 
Beautiful examples haTC been found, several of which are preserved in 
the Moseom of Scottish Antiqnaries. From ftese we select the one re- 
presented in the annexed engraTing, as suipassing in beauty of dcsigTi 
and intricacy of ornament any other example of which we are aware. It 
consists, as usual, of a convex plate 
of metal, with an ornamental bor- 
der, aunaountcd by another convex 
plate of Kreater depth, highly or- 
namented with embossed and per- 
forated deaigna, the effect of which 
atmeara to have been further ' 

L^t^Vf^^^J 1 *v„ 1 l„*„-u,; n 



neightened by the lower plate being 
gilded BO as t ' - - - 




8 to show through the ' 
Open work. In thia example the 

gilding still remains toleiably per- 

feet. On the under aide are the projecting plates, still retaining a frag- 
ment of the corroded iron pin, where it has turned on a hinge, and at 
the opposite end the bronze catch into which it clasped. The under side 
of the DTOcch appeara to have been lined with coarse linen, the toxture of 
which is stiU. cleaily defined of the coating of verd antique with whidi 
it is now covered. But its peculiar features consist of an elevated central 
ornament resembling a crown, and four intrieately-ohased projections 
terminating in horses' heads. It was found in Septotpber, 1T86, along 
with 'Another brooch of the same kind, lying beside a slcelcton, under a 
flat stone, ve^near the surface, above the ruins of ' a Pictish house or 
burgh, in Caithness. It measures nearly four and a half inches in length, 

, by three inches in breadth, and two and two-Ufth inches in height to 
the top of the crown. Like many others of the same type, it appeara to 
have been jewelled. In several examples of these brooches which we have 
compared, the lower convex plates so nearly resemble each other, as to 

: suggest ttie probability of weir having been cast in the same mould, 

. wbue the upper plates entirely differ. 

STREET CBIES OF HOBEBIT EOTFT. 

The erica of the street hawkers in Egypt at the present day are Tery 
' -BiDgular, and well deserve a place in our repertory of cnriodties. The 
.■aetler of tu-'mu (or lupine) often oriei "Aid! Olmbabeel aid!" This 
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i^ understood in two senses : as an invocation for aid to the sheyli^ 
EL-Imba'bee, ^ celebrated Mooslim saint, buried at the ImbaHbeli, oxi 
^6 west bank 
wtdoh village tl 
^ough the aid 

IS so excellent. The seller of this vegetable also cries, " The tir'mis o^^ 
Lnba'beh surpasses the almond I" Another cry of the seller of tir'mia 
is, "0 how sweet are the little children of the river !'* This last cry," 
which is seldom heard but in the country towns and villages of Egypt, 
idlndes to the manner in which the tir'mis is prepared for food. To de- 
prive it of its natural bitterness, it is soaked, for two or three days, in a^ 
yessei full of water ; then boiled, and, after this, sewed up in a basket 
of palm-leaves (called fiird)^ and thrown into the Nile, where it is left 
"to soak again, two or three days ; after which, it is dried, and eateiv 
cold, with a little salt; The seller of sour limes cries, " God make them, 
light [or easy of sale] ! limes !" The toasted pips of a kind of melon 
cmed ^abdatia^wee, and of the water-melon, are often announced by the: 
cry of ** conso],er of the embarrassed ! pips !'* though more commonly, 
by the simple CjTf of " Roasted pips !" A curious cry of the seller of a. 
kind of s\i^eetDpL(Ba;t (hhaWwee), composed of treacle fried with some 
other ingredients, is, *' ypjf a nail ! sweetmeat I" He is said to be half 
a thief: children and SjKfvants often steal implements of iron, &c., fronx 
the house in which they Kve, and give them to him in exchange for his> 
sweetmeat. The hawker of oranges cries, ** Honey ! oranges ! Honey I'* 
and similar cries are used by the sellers of other fruits and vegetables ; 
so that it is sometimes impossible to guess what the person announces for. 
sale ; as, when we hear the cry of " Sycamore-figs ! grapes !'* e^eept-. 
ing by the rule that what is for sale is the least excellent of the fruitsf,. 
Ac, mentioned ; as sycamore-figs are not so good as grapes. A very 
singular cry is used by the seller of roses : ** The rose was a thorn : from 
the sweat of the Prophet it opened [its flowers]" This alludes to a^ 
miracle related of the Prophet. The fragrant flowers of the hhen'na- 
■faree (or Egyptian privet) are carried about for sale, and the scUer crieSj^ 
** Odours of paradise! flowers of the hhen'na!" A kind of cottoQ, 
doth, mode by machinery which is put in motion by a buU, is announce^ 
by the cry of ** The work of the bull ! maidens !" 

THE BLACK PESTILENCE. 

The black pestilence of the fourteenth century caused the most temfio- 
ravages in England. It has been supposed to have borne some resenjk- 
blance to the cholera, but that is not ike case ; it derived its name &oizx 
the dark, Hvid colour of the spots and boils that broke out upon. tb,a 
patient's body. Like the cholera, the fatal disease appeared to have 
followed a regular route in its destructive progress ; but it did not, like- 
the cholera, advance westward, although, like that fearful visitation, it 
appears to have originated in Asia. 

The black pestilence descended along the Caucasus to the shores of tiie 
Mediterranean, and, instead of entering Europe through Russia, firsts 
appeared over the south, and, after devastating the rest of Europe, petiA-s 



^ifted^ into tl^t ootmtf^. It follO'A^^'th^' eatUkvaiSB, Wfa^h ca»ttft fttnk 
OhiHa aero^s Central Asia, nntil it rifea^lied' tfaSd sydfeft of tiiie Blael: B^; 
thenee it ^was convened by sMpB to Oonstai^tkid^^ t^ odittl^ift of oombfer- 
dsLl intercoxtrse between Adia, Enjtope, and Mii^tiJ lU 1349 it )ri9a6li6d 
Sioiltr and some of [the maritime citied of Ital;^ an^ llaifseill^s. r^M% 
the following ^ar it spread over the northern pfiH of It8^,Fi^oe; 
Oermany, andEngknd. The northern kingdoms of EaUO^ "vv^i^jbift^ad^ 
by it in 1349, aiid MaHy Bnssia in 1351— fom^ yeartl alter it ^iMd aj^ 
pear^d in Constantinople. 

The following estxmato of deaths was considered far below the actual 
number of Yictims : — 
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Heeker states that this pestilence was precedied by great cotimiotion in 
the interior of the globe. About 1333, several eaTmouakes and volcanic 
erujJtions did considerable injury in upper Asia, while in the sati^' year, . 
Greece, Italy, France, and Germany suffered under similaf' disasters. 
The harvests were swept away by inundations, and clouds of loeti^ts de- 
stroyed all that floods had spared, while den^ masses of oifeiisivi insects 
strewed the land. 

A^ in the recent invasion of cholera, the populace attributed this scourge 
to poison and to the Jews, and these hapless beings were persecuted an<l 
destroyed wherever they could be found. In Mayence, after vainly 
attempting to defend themselves, they shut themselves up in their qraar- 
ters, where 1,200 of them burnt to death. The only asylum found ^ 
them was Lithuania, where Casimir afforded them protection; an4 it 1% 
perhaps, owing to this circumstanoe that so many Jewish families a»t 
still to be found in Poland. 

THE DtlCHESS OP LAtrDEJtDAti!. 

Few mansions are more pleasantly situated than Ham Efouse, the 
dwelling of the Tollemaches, Earl's of Dysart. It stdnds on the south 
bonk of tie Thames, diertant abotit twelve mSlos from' London, and imme- 
diately opposite to the pretty viHttge of Twfckenham. It was ef eoted 
early in the seventeenth century ; th* date 1^10 still stftnd!s on thfe dOo# 
of the principal entrance. It& buMei* was Sir' Tftottias YafvUsour, and it 
subse^ently came into the possession of Katheririe, dau^ghter of th« 
Eai^l of Dysart, who married first Sir Lionel Toliemtfche, and for hel* 
second hiisband Ea*l, afterwards Duke, of LatfderdtfJe. 

The Duoh6Bb of Laudterdate^ wS^ ond of thte " bw«6fc^^ -wafeti. t^"*^^ 
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.^ney atre in which she lived. Bnmet insinnatea that, dnring the lifc 
time of her first, husband, "she had been in a correspondence vdth 
Lord Lauderdale that had given occasion for censure." She succeeded 
in persuading him that he was indebted for his escape after "Worcester 
Egat ",to " her intrignes with Cromwell. She was a woman," oontinueB 
the historian, " of great beauty, bat of far greater parts. She had s 
wonderful quickness of apprehension, and an amazing Tivacity in oon- 
Terstktion. 6he had stadied, not only divinitj and hLstory, but mathe- 
matioB and philosophj. She was violent in everything she set about, 
— a violent friend, but a much 
more violent enemy. She had a 
reatlcas ambition, lived at a vast 
expense, and was ravenonaly cove- 
tous, and would have stock at no- 
thing by which she might compass 
her endo." Upon the accession of 
her husband to political power after 
the Restoration, " all applications 
■e made to her. She took upon 
to determine everything ; she 
I Gold all places ; and was wanting in 
no method that could bring her 
money, which she lavished out itt a. 
most profuse vanity." 

This Duchess of Lauderdale — 
famous during the reigns of four 
s monarch^ — the First and Second 
I James and the First and Sectmd: 
' Charles, and through the Protector- 
ship of Cromwell — refurnished the 
house at Ham, where she continued to reside until her death at a very 
advanced age. 

Among other untouched relics of gone-by days, is a s^nall ante- 
ohamber, where, it is said, she not only condescended to receive ihe 
second Charles, but, if tradition is to be credited, where she " otgoled" 
Oliver Cromwell, There still remains the chair in which she used to sit, 




hundred political intrigues. 

HODESIT ERYPTIAH' UUSICAL msiBtrMEITrs. 

The dorwee'diea, who constitute a sort of religious mendicant order in 
Egypt, often make use of, in their processions aud in beg^ng, a little 
tuDl, or kettle-drum, called ba'x; six or seven inches m diameter; 
which is held in the left hand, by a little projection in the centre of '^d 
back, and beaten bythe right hand, with a short leather strap, orastiok. 
They also use cymbals, which are called ka 'e, on similar occasions. The 
hs'z is used by the Moosahh'hhiT, to attract attention to his cry in die. 
QJ^tB of Bum'ada'n. CutanetB of bnuw, oalled ta'^s't, are used bythe' 
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pnblio female and male doncetEi. Each dancer has two pairs of the«e' 
nlstruments. They are attached, etich by a. loop of string, to the thumb 
and second finger, and haTC b, more pleBsing sound than oHstanets of wood 
or iTOty. There are two inatrmnents which are generally found in &e 
hhaxee'm of a persoa of moderate wealth, and which tiie women often 
use for their diversion. One of tlieae is a, tambonrine, called ta'r, ot 
which wo inaert an engraving. It 
is eleven inches in diameter. The 
hoop is overlaid with mother-of- 
pearl, tortoise-shell, and white bone, 
or ivory, both without and within, 
and has ten circular plates of brass 
attached to it, each two pairs hav- j 
ing a wire passing through tlieir J 
centres. The ta'r is held by the \ 
left or right hand, and beaten with 
the fingers of that hand and by the 
«ther hand. The finders of the 
hand which holds the instrument, 
.strildn^ only near the hoop, pro- 
duce higher sounds than the other 
hand, which strikes in the centre. 
A tambourine of a larger and moro 
simple kind than that here de- 
scribed, without the metal plates, s.'B.'t(i). Wr (Sj.u^DM'.book'kehp). 
is often used by the lower orders. The other instrument alluded to in 
the commencement of this paragr^h is a kind of drum, oaUed dar'a- 
book'keh. The best kind is made of wood, covered with mother-of-pearl 
and tortoise-shell, &c. One of this description is here represented wift 
the ta'r. It is fifteen inches in length, covered with a piece of fishes' 
skin at the larger estremitv, and open at the smaller. It is placrf 
under the left arm ; generally suspended by a string that passes over 
the left shoulder ; and is beat^ with both hands. 

BP WHHftHT.P oAxa. 

The oaks most remarkable for their horizontal expannon, are, accord- 
ing to London, the following: — The Three-shire Oak, near Worksop, 
was so situated, iiiat it covered part of the three coonties of York, 
Nottingham, and Derby, and dripped over seven hundred and seventy- 
seven square yards, Aa oak between Newnham Courtney and Clifton 
shaded a circumference of five hundred and sixty yaros of ground, 
under which two thousand four hundred and twenty men might have 
commodiously taken shelter. The immense Spread Oak in Worksop 
Pork, near the white gate, gave an eitent, between the ends of iti 
opposite branches, of an hundred and eighty feet. It dripped over aa 
area of nearly three thousand square yards, which is above half an 
acre, and would have afforded shelter to a regiment of nearly a tJiousand 
horse. The Oakley Oak, now growing on an estate of the Duke of 
Sedbrd, has a head of an hundred and ten feet in diameter. The oak 



i^Hied fiok^r JSritaty^i^trnt i^ 4^ Par]^, at Eyoote, is fmd to have befSL 
csti^epsive ^nojogji jto coyer ILye t|ioi}89od men ; and .at Elleraljie, ia E^- 
^se^^biirey (^ i^ve Till£ig:e of ibe jbyejro Wallace, tjiere is stUl ;ttyidji;ig 
ftibie old ^ t|!^/ wnong theVtoranohi^ iof whieh, it is said, that^e .apa 
1j)iree lLun4i^ of Iiis n^n hid tliem^lyes tsojfi tjie English*'' 

^ CUBIOTJS ADTEEXISEMEBTT. 

A few years ago the following actually appeared i^ one of the London.. 
f^ : Q^rtaijgJy ^ most economical speculation for tl^ue use of tml oi^, 




** Wanted, for a family wjio haye bad healtiXy a soher, stead^r p^Apn,, 
in the cap^f ity of doctor, surgeon, apothecajy, and z^an-midwi&. Ste 
must pcca^i^^dally act as hutler, ana dress liajr and wigs. He will .W- 
requiJtiBd- sometimes to read prayers, and to preach a sermon eyery Suil— 
day, A good salary wOl be givai." 

CHANGJSS OP MOUNT ETNA. 

.Signer Mari^ .Gemmelk^o has given, from a pieteorological joimud. 
kept at Catanija, a very interesting view of the successiye changes ^ 
Mount Etna, at a penod in which it was in the phase of modarfube. 
actiyity ; apd no description could conyey so accurate a con^ptio^ of ' 
the 0yer-cha]^ging phenomena. 

On me Qth of February, 1804, there was a sensible eartbqualce. EtnjR, 
smoked ninety-seyen days, but there was no eruption nor any thunder^ 

On the 3rd of July, 1805, there was an earthquake. Etna smoked-i 
forty-seyen days, and emitted flame twenty-eight days. There was ani- 
^uption in June, but no thunder. 

There were earthquakes on the 27th of May and 10th of October^. 
1S06. The mountam smoked forty-seyen days, flamed seyen, ai^. 
detonated twenty-eight : little thunder. 

On the 24th of February and 25th of J^oyember, 1807, there we^ 
e«^rthquakes. Etna smoked fifty-nine days : little thunder. 

In August, September, and December, 1808, earthquakes were fico-' 
quent. Etna smoked twelye days, flamed one hundred and two, and 
often detonated. Thunder storms were frequent. 

. From January to May, and during September and Deqember, 1809, 
there lyere .thirty-seyen earthquakes. The most sensible ^(xk wa^ jih)l 
the 27th of Jiaroh, when l^e mountaia ejected laya on the western ba^^ 
Jliis eruption lasted thirteen days, and part of the Bosco dj CastigljuD^ 
was injured. The piountain smoked one hundred and fifty-two days, 
flamed thr^e, and detonated eleye^. Little thunder » 

On the i,6th fmd 17tibL (f February, 1810, there were four eari^uajcflfi^ . 
Pn the 27th of October, l^tojp. ws^ in a state of eruption on the eacrtoigi 
^e, a^d the laya flowed into the Yalle del Bue, Inhere w^r^ aib<9jput 
Jwenty thunder storms, ' ' ^ ' 

1811, no earthquakes, but the lyxountain continued until the 24tfaL g( 
A]^ to eject laya 6:oin j^e east. At this time the Mount St. JSiip^n wm 
^rmed. No Hiunder. 

Earthquake on the 3r4 an4 l?th of Mapoh, IBU. the ip/^o^iM^ 
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•Smoked twenty-eight days. On the 30tli of June, and on the 5th of 
August, St. Simon smbkea. There were twenty-one thnnder stonns. 

On the 3rd of November, 1814, there was an earthquake, preceded 
a discharge of sand from .that part of the mountain called Zoccolar.. 
There were twelve thunder storms. 

On the 6th of September, 1815, there was dn earthquake. The moun- 
tain smoked forty-two days, and there were eleven thunder storms. On 
the Bth, 7th, and 11th of January the lightning was tremendous. 

1816, no earthquakes. On the 13th of August a part of the interior 
side of the crater fell in. Ten thunder storms. 

There was an earthquake on the 18th of October, 1817. The moun- 
tain smoked twenty-two days. There were eight thunder storms. 

During 1818 there were twenty-five earthquakes. The most violent 
was in the neighbourhood of Catania, on the 20th of February. The 
mountain smoked twenty-four days. Ko thunder. 

CHAEITT INSTEAD OF POMP. 

According to the "Annual E-egister" for August, 1760, there were 
=expended at the funeral of Farmer Keld, of Whitby, in that year, oile 
Imndred and ten dozen of penny loaves, eight large hams, eignt legs of 
veal, twenty stone of beef (fourteen pounds to the stone), sixteen stone 
of mutton, fifteen stone of Cheshire cheese, and thirty ankers of ale, 
besides what was distributed to about one thousand poor people, who 
had sixpence each in money given them. 

THE BEDFOKD MISSAL. 

One of the most celebrated books in the annals of bibliography, is the 
. richly illuminated Missal, executed for John, Duke of Bedford, Eegent 
of France, under Henry YI. ; by him it was presented to that king, in 
.1430. This rare volume is eleven inches long, seven and a-half wide, 
and two and a-half thick ; contains fifty-nine large miniatures, which 
nearly occupy the whole page, and above a thousand small ones, in circles 
of about an inch and a-hafi diameter, displayed in brUliant borders of 
golden foliage, with variegated flowers, etc. ; at the bottom of every 
page are two lines in blue and gold letters, which explain the subject of 
each miniature. This relic, after passing through various hands, de- 
scended to the Duchess of Portland, whose valuable collection was sold 
by auction, in 1786. Among its many attractions was the Bedford 
Missal. A knowledge of the sale coming to the ears of George III., he 
sent for his bookseller, and expressed his intention to become the pur- 
chaser. The bookseller ventured to submit tP his malesty the probable 
high price it would fetch. ** How high?" exclaimed the king. " Protably, 
two hundred guineas," replied the bookseller. " Two himdred gtdnea4 
for a Missal! exclalinea the queen, who was present, and lifted h^^ 
hands up with astonishment. "Well, well," said his majesty, "Ffl 
have it still; but since the queen thinks two hundted guineas so enor- 
moxte a price for a Missal, rll go no further." The biddiii^s fpt thd| 
Boyal Library did actually stop at that ppiiit ; a celebratea coflectot^ 
.!Mr. Edwards, became the purchaser by adding three ^oxia^dsi TSisyte.* '^^s^ 
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same Missal was afterwards sold at Mr. Edwards' sale, in 1815, and pur- 
chased by the Duke of Marlborough, for the enormous sum of £637 15s» 
sterling. 

CAUCINATED BINOS. 

There is a particular class of antique gold ornaments, belonging to the 
Bronze Period, which is deserving of especial attention, from me circum- 
stance that the British Isles is the only locality in which it has yet beeiL 
discovered. These ornaments consist of a solid cylindrical gold bar, beat 
into a semi-circle or segmental arc, most freauently tapering from l^e 
centre, and terminated at both ends with hollow cups, resembling the 
mouth of a trumpet, or the expanded calix of a flower. A remarkable 
example of thiese curious native relics is engraved in the *' Archaaological 
Journal." The cups are formed merely by hollows in the slightly dilated 
ends ; but it is farther interesting from being decorated with the style of 

incised ornaments of most frequent 
occurrence on the primitive British 
pottery. It was dug up at Braha- 
lish, near Bantry, county Cork, and 
weighs 3 oz. 5 dwts. 6 grs. In con- 
trast to this, another is engraved in. 
the same journal, found near the en- 
trance lodge at SwintonPark, York- 
shire, scarcely two feet below ihe 
surface. In this beautiful speci- 
men the terminal cups are so un- 
usually large, that the solid bar 
of gold dwindles into a mere con- 
necting-link between them. The 
annexed figure of a very fine ex- 
ample found by a labourer while 
cutting peats in the parish of 
Cromdale, Inverness-shire, some- 
what resembles that of Swinton Park in the size of its cups. It 
is from a drawing by the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, and repre- 
sents it about one-half the size of the original. Similar relics of 
more ordinary proportions have been brought to light, at different 
times, in various Scottish districts. 

EXTBAOKDINAEY CEICKET MATCHES. 

Every day in summer wagers are made at Lord's cricket ground, upon 
matches there to be played; but there have been more extraordinary 
loatches elsewhere relative to this exercising game ; for a cricket maton 
ins played on Blackheath', in the year 1766, between eleven Ghreenwidh 
pensioners who had lost each an arm, and eleven others who had lost 
each a leg. The former won with ease. And again, on the 9th of 
August, 1796, a cricket match was played by eleven Greenwich pen- 
noners with one leg, against eleven with one arm, for one thousand 
guineas, at the new cricket ground, Montpelier gardens, "Wfidworth, At- 
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lune o'olock the men BiriTed in tbtee Oreen'wiott etagee ; about twelve 

tte wickets were pitched, amd they eommenoed. Those with bat one leg 
had the first inniiiKS, and gc>t 93 runs ; lihose with but one arm. got bi£ 
42 nms during their innings. The one-lec ooramenoed theii second 
inninfEi, and six were bowled out after they nad got 60 nma ; so that 
they 1^ off one hundred and devcn moru than those with one arm. 
Next moming the Diat«h waa played out ; and the men with one leg beat 
the one-arms by one hundred and three runs. After the match was 
finisbed the eleven one-legged men ran a sweep-stakes of one handled 
yards distance for twenty guineas, and tbe three first had prizes. 

UrUllT CASES. 

The annexed engraving- represents a set of Egyptian mmnmy cases, 
several of which were used for the interment of one body, the smaller 
one being enclosed within the lHrg«T. 
On the death of a king in Egypt, 
*' three score and ten days" was the ' 
period that intervened from his de- 1^ 
partura to the termination of the ^d 
embalming operations ; the earlier 
and more important of whioh, ex- 
elusive of the soaking in natron, 
occupied forty davs. The coflin, or ^ 
wooden ease, m wnich the embalmed f 
body of Joseph was preserved, till a 
tbeexodusit was carried from Egj-pt, . 
was, donhtlesss, of snch a form and g; 
appearance as Uiose with which -v 
are famUiar at our museums. A 
account of some specimens of these, i_ 
and of the internal shells which^ 
were considered requisite for persons^ 
of rank, will be read with interest; 

Before the better kind of mummies were pat mto their wooden cbssa, 
they were placed in a shell in the following manner ; — Hine thick layers of 
hempen or linen cloth were well gummedtogetber, so as to make a stroi^ 
flexible kind of board, something like a piece of papier mtLchi6. Thu 
was formed into the shape of the swathed mummy, whioh was inserted 
in it by means of a longitadinal aperture on the under side, reaching 
from the feet to t^e head. The two sides of this long aperture were Qitn 
drawn together by a coarse kind of stitching, done with a large needla 
and thin hempen cord. The inside of this hempen case was covered witb 
a thin coating of plaster, and the outside was also covered with a similar 
sort of plaster, on which were painted rude figures of beetles, ibides, &o., 
4o., apporently with ochrous earths tempered with water ; they could bo 
easily rubbed off with the finger, except where they were fixed by an 
outer coating of gum. On the upper part of this case a human face was 
represented, and for the porpoee of giving additional strength and firm- 
nets to tlmt part of the hempen covering, a considerable quantity of earth 
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cad plaster was stack oil the inside, so that it would be more easy i^' 
jbBLould the material on the outside, while still flexible, into <a resem-> 
Manee of the hnman form. The face was covered with a strong vamiisli) 
to keep the colour fixed. The outer case was generally made of the 
Egyptian fig-sycamore wood, and the parts of it were fastened together 
inm wooden pegs. This wood was used by the Eg^tians for a variety 
0I purposes, as we find even common domestic utensils made of it. The 
pegs of the sycamore cases were not always of the sycamore wood, which. 
fAksa. cut thin, would hardly be so suitable as some more closely-grainea 
wood ; the pegs, therefore, of the inner cases were of a different wood, 

generally of cedar. Bodies embalmed in the highest style of fashion, 
ad, in addition to the inner coffin which we have described, an outer 
wooden box, such as Herodotus mentions, with a human face, male or 
female, painted on it. Some of these cases were plain,- and others highly 
ornamented with figures of sacred animals, or with paintings represent- 
ing mythological subjects. 

The wooden case' wnich contained the body was sometimes cut out of 
one piece of wood, and the inside was made smooth, and fit for th6 re* 
oeption of the painted figures, by laying on it a thin coat of fine plaster. 
Inifl plaster was also used as a lining for the wooden cases which wer^ 
not made of a single piece. There was often a second wooden case, still 
more highly ornamented and covered with paintings secured by a strong 
varnish. These paintings were intended to embody the ideas of the 
£jgyptians as to tne state of death, the judgment or tnal which preceded 
the admission into the regions below, and other matters connected with, 
the ritual of the dead and the process of embalming. 

The upper part of each of the wooden cases was made to represent ft 
human figure, and the sex was clearly denoted by the character of the 
head-dress, and the presence or absence of the beard. Both the head- 
dress and the ornaments about the neck, as far as the bosom, were exactly 
of the same character as those which we see on the sculptures and paint- 
ings. The brief remark of Herodotus, that the friends put the swathed 
mummy " into a wooden figure made to resemble the human form," is 
amply borne out. 

INSTINCT OF ANnrALS. 

Gall and various observers of animals have fcdly ascertained that the 
attention of dogs is awakened by our conversation. He brought one o£ 
tb/Me intelligent creatures with nim from Vienna to Paris, tmich peif- 
isetiy understood French and German, of which he satisfied himself by 
iefpeating before it whole sentences in both languages. A recent anee^ 
iAe has been related of an old ship-do^, that leaped overboard «n& 
Pmaa. to shore on hearing the captain exclaim, " Poor old Neptune ! I- 
we shall have to drown him !" and such was the horror wnich that* 



liireat inspired, that he never afterwards would approach the captain or 
any of the ship's company, to whom he had previously been fondlif 
itfetftched. It must, however, be observed that in the brute creation, B» 
m ours (sometimes more brutal species), peculiar attributes, that do nofi 
tteltog to the race, distinguish individuals gifted ivith what in miBi' im 
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joifhtcall a suiiexaortUiteUect, but whieii ia these aBimals filiofirs:a 
superiority of what we term instinct. Spurxkeim relates an instance q£ 
a oow l)eljonging to Mr. DupoUt de N^nours, whidb, amongst tbe wliole 
Idndred herd, was the only one that could open the gate leading to their 
pastures ; and her anxious comrades, when arriying at the wished-for 
spot, invariably lowed for their^eonductor. It is also related of a hound, 
who, unable to obtain a jefttneBor the fire without the risk of quarrelling 
with the dozing oeeupsnts fbdkarofwiled theheaxth, was wont to run out 
into the court-yard barking .aoLalaim that bronght away his rivals in 
comfort, when be qiiietly je-entOTed the parlour, and selected an eligible 
stretching-place. Tliis vanimal displayid as much ingenuity as the 
traveller who, aeeoxcUng to the well-known story, woxderea oysters for his 
horse for the purposed clearing the fireside. 

BELL OF SX. HTTBi.. 

This curiouftrelic, engraved over leaf, two*thirdffihe size of the original, 
is remarkable as a work of art, as well as a genuine jrelic of the most 
Tcnerable antiguity ; it was formerly regarded witih nmperstitious reve- 
rence in Ireland, and any liquid drunk from it -was believed to have 
peculiar properties in aUeviatin^ human suffering ; hence, the peasant 
women of^the district in whiih it was long preserved, particularly used 
it in cases : of child-birth, ;and a serious distuibanee was excited on a 
former attempt to sell it by its owner. Its legendary .history relates that 
it descended from the sky ringing loudly ; but as it approached the con- 
course of peo^de who had assembled at the miraculous warning, the 
tongue detached dtsdlf and returned towards the skies ; hence it was 
concluded that ike '.bell was never to be profaned by sounding on earth, 
but was to , be ''kept for purposes more holy and beneficent. This is said 
to have bqgpaii^ on the spot where once stood the famous Abbey of 
Eahan, nesor Imiishowen (County Donegal^, founded in the sevenl^ 
century by.-fit. Mura, or Muranus, during tne reign of Abodh Slaine. 
Por centimes .{his abbey w^ noted as the depository of various valuable 
objects, <idiidh were held in especial veneration by the people. Amongst 
these wetemffoti curious manuscripts written by St. Mura, luscrozier, 
and thii^MU;; WMdhultimately came into the possession of a poargieasant 
residingiUKt ibmiabowen, who parted with it to Mr. Brown, of Itonmaris, 
at whoierjrideiii 1^5 it iiwt^uiohasedby Lord Londesborough. IQie ma- 
terial aftlA&e li^ik JnooKiiQ, jand its form quadrangular, resemii&ig other 
ancient cEiiah*lfe^,i«lid kadiiug to the conclusion that it is Ae genuine 
work of the weFwa&L e e utury. . The extreme feeling of yvMntfiaa shown to- 
wards it in various ages is nroiyed^byike nrnamenfawifli'ai^inbh it is encased. 
By the accidental removal of one portion of the outer casing, a series of 
earlier enrichments were discovered beneath, which were most probably 
jdaced there in the ninth century. The portion disclosed (the lower 
jight hand comer) consists of a tracery of Bunic knots wrought in bias^ 
and firmly attached to the bell by a thin plate of gold ;— whether tke 
remainder of these early decorations, now concealed, be similar, cannot 
be determined without removing the outer plates. These exterior orna- 
ments consi^ of & senes of^tached solver plates of various sizes^ 
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diverKly emloased in the style known to have prevailed ' in the eJevenUt 
Mmtnry. The centre is adorned with a large crjstal, and Bmaller gems 
have once been set in other vacant sockets around it, only one of amber 




remaining. The two large spaces in front of the arched top were also 
most probably filled with prewous stones, as the gold setting still remains 
entire. The best workmanship has been devoted to these deoorationB; 
'tba hook for suspending the beU is of brass, and has been covered Ti£b, 
early bronze ornament which has been filled in with niello, the inter- 
vening space being occupied by silver plates ornamented like the rest of 
the later deoorationB which cover its suiface. From the absence of taa.f 
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trnoM of rivets on the back or sides of the bell, the decoratiim it has 
teoeiTfti may have been reBtricted to the coBing of the handle and tiie 
enrkiment of tie front of this venerated relic. 




r-BHiPED BBiSKmo cut. 
Drinking cups of a fantastio shape were very mnoh in vo^e in tlis 
sixteenth centuij. BometimeB they afsomed the ehape of birde, some- 
times of animals. In general it is the head that takes off, and serves as 
n Hd or cover ; bat sometimes the orifioe is in anotlker part of the body. 



««, f or example, on the baek* The s^eounen now iMfofe us b^froai, 
JiOpideftboroQgh's eolleotioxL 

The sta^ is of sUver, ^ilt all oyer ; the collar set with a mnMi. QO mm 
bands encircle this curious figure, to which aie appendedmany sraall 
silver esciTtcheons engraved with the arms and names of ^tinguiahed 
officers of the Court of Saxe Gk)tha, the latest being " Her Von Mai^eii- 
beim, Gamer Juncker mid Eegierung Assessor in Gotha, d. 15 Augosti^ 
A*^. 1722." It has probably been a prize for shooting, sucoessively won. 
by those persons whose arms deoorate it. 

BANaiTETS TO aUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Few English sovereigns w^re «o w^ acquainted with their dominiona 
as was Queen Elizabeth : she m^y be said to have visited every comer at 
ber empire^ and in these royal journeys or "progresses," as they are 
called, ner loyal subjects strove to outvie each other in the splendour of 
their receptions. Nothing could smpass the magnificence of the enter- 
tainments thus planned for tbe aqeen^s gratification, either as respeots- 
the splendour of show, or the eosuiness of Ibe more substantial banquet. 
These occasions are too numerous to meiiiion ; and we can only notioe 
one of the queen's visits to th^ palace at Greenwich, as descril>ed by a 
German, who travelled in England in 15dd. It was Sunday, and after 
attending service in the obapel, the queen prepared for dinner. A gen- 
tleman entored the room beanng a rod, and with him another bearing a 
table-cloth, which, after they had both kneeled three times, he spread 
upon the table, and a^r kneeling again, they both retired : then came- 
two others, one witji ihe rod again, tne other with a salt-sellar, a plate^ 
and bread, which, after imeeling, they also placed on the table : then 
came an unmarried and a married lady, bearing a tasting -knife, and 
baving stooped three -times gracefully, they rubbed the table with bread 
and salt. Then canio the yeomen of the guard, bringing in, at eaoh 
time, a course of dishes, served in plate, most of it gilt ; these disbfis 
were received by a gentleman, and placed upon the table, while the 
lady-taster gave to each guard a mouthful to eat of the particular dish 
be nad brought, for fear of any poison. During the time tnat this guard 
(which consisted of the tallest and stoutest men that could be found in 
all England, being carefully selected for this service) were bringing 
dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums made the hall ring for 
balf an hour togetber. Aft^ this a number of unmarried ladies app^u^ed, 
who lifted the meat ^xnn- the table, and conveyed it to the queen's inner 
and more private dltinber, where, after she had chosen for herself, the 
rest was sent jsQ itifi ladies of the court. The queen dined and supped 
alone, with -terifaw.ttttendants. 

THE GEEAT TOG OF 1783. 



It prevailed over the ad[joining continent, and produced much 
that the end of aU things was at hand. It appearea first at Copenhagen 
on the 29th of May, reached Dijon on the 14th June, and was pexoeiys4 
in Italy on the 16th. It was noticed at Spydberg, in Norway, on Ae 
5S2ndy and at Stockholm two days later; the following daj it yjpimtftl 



MosMw. On the 23rd it was felt cm the St. Oothard, and at Buda. By 
the cloee of that month it entered Syria; and on the 18th of July, 
teaobed the Altai Mountains. Before its appearance at these places the 
oondilion of the atmosphere was not similar; for in this country it 
followed continued rains ; in Denmark it succeeded fine weather of some 
Mntisuance ; and in other places it was preceded hy high winds. . The 
«ln at noon looked rusty-red, reminding one of the lines of Milton. The 
heat vas intense during its continuance, and the atmosphere was highly 
electric. Lightnings were awfully vivid and destructive. In England; 
inany deaths arose from this cause, and a great amount of property was 
lost. In Germany public edifices were thrown down or consumed by it ; 
and in Hungary one of the chief northern towns was destroyed by iireS) 
caused by the electric fluid, which struck it in nine different places. In 
France there -were hailstones and violent winds. In Silesia there were 
great inundations. The dry fogs of 1782-83 were accompanied by influ- 
enza ; at St. Petersburgh 40,000 persons were immediately attacked by 
Jt, after the thermometer had suddenly risen 30 degrees. Calabria and 
Sicily were convulsed by earthquakes ; in Iceland a volcano was active, 
and about the same time one sprung out of the sea off Norway. The 
co-existence of dry fogs with earthquakes and volcanic eruptions had 
been previously observed — e, g., in the years 526, 1348, 1721 ; and since 
then, in 1822 and 1834. 

A somewhat similar fog overspread London before the cholera of 1831, 
and the influenza of 1847. Hecker ('* Epidemics of the Middle Ages") 
has collected notices of various phenomena of this kind, which have pre- 
•ceded the great continental plagues, and have often been characterised 
Juj offensive odours. 

MONKEYS DEMANDII^a THEIR DEAD.- ^ 

Mr. Forbes tells a story of a female monkey (the Semnopithecus 
Entellus) who was shot by a friend of his, and carried to his tent. 
Forty or fifty of her tribe advanced with menacing gestures, but stood 
«till when the gentleman presented his gun at them. One, however, 
who appeared to be the chief of the tribe, came forward, chattering and 
threatening in a furious manner. Nothing short of firing at him 
seemed likely to drive him away ; but at length he approached the tent 
door with every sign of grief and supplication, as if he were begging for 
the body. It was given to him, he took it in his arms, carried it away, 
•with actions expressive of affection, to his companions, and with theni 
disappeared. It was not to be wondered at that the sportsman vowed 
never to shoot another monkey. 

• Mr. Howel, in his descrij*ive travels throuoh Sicily, gives a pArticulaf 
aeconnt of the mag^fioent mtuiner in which the festival of the Assump- 
ton of the Virgin is kept by the Sicilians under the title of Bara, which, 
nkhough expressive or the machine he describes, is also, it ap|»eam/ 
g^fiendly applied as a naiAe of the feast itself. An immense maohme of 
j^^oi^ dO Iset high is oonsti^oted, designing to represent Heaven ; nsA 
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in the midst ia placed a jaaag feniBle personating the Tii^in, with aa 
image of JeauB on hei right hand; tonnd the Yiqpu 12 UMJe chHdrcA 
turn vertically, tepregenting so m^ny Sere^im, and below them 12 
more children turn horizontally, as Cherubim ; lower down in Uie 
machine a aun tnms -vertically, with a child at the extremity of eaah ^ 
the four principal radii of hia circle, who ascend and descend with hift 
rotation, yet always in an erect posture ; and still lower, reaohiog 
within about 7 feet of the ^und, are placed 12 boys, who torn hori- 
sontally without intermission around the principiu figure, deaigning 
thereby to exhibit the 12 apostles, who were collected from all oomera^ 
the earth, to be pieaent at the decease of the Yirajn, and witness ker- 
miraculous assomption. This huge machine is drawn about the prin- 
cipal streets by sturdy monks ; and it is regarded as a particular fRvonr 
to any family to admit their children in this divine exhibition. 

Most of onr readers have probably seen, in the illustrated newspapers. 
of the day, sketches of the magnificently artistic cradles which hEve been 
made for the children of our good 
Qiiem, or for the Prince Imperifd of 
France- It will be not a littld 
euiioua tfl contrast with those elabo- 
rately beautiful articles the cradle 
of a I'rinoc of Wales in the foniv- 
tocntli century. We here give c. 
^Kkcttliofit. 

^ It was made f«r the use of H^uy 
Prince of Wales, 'afterwards King- 
Jlfury v., generally called Henry <5 
Monmouth, because he was bora in 
the castle there in the year 1388. He was the son of Henry IV. of 
Bolingbroke, by his first wife Mary de Bohun. He was educated at 
Queen's College, Oxford, tmder the swerintendencc of hia half unolot- 
the great Cardinal Henry Beaufort, (m the acceasion of bis father to 
the throne, he was created Prince of Wales, and, at tiie early age o£ 
sixteen, was present at the battle of Shrewsbury, where he was badlj' 
wounded in the face. After having greatly distinguished himself in tjto 
war Bffainat Owen Olendour, he spent some years idleness and dissipa- 
tion, out on his coming to the throne, by the death of his &tiior,i 
April 20, 1413, he threw off hia former habita and ossooiatea, chose h^- 
miniatera from among those of tried int«^ity and wisdom in his father's 
cause, and seemed everywhere intent on justice, on victory over himaelf, 
&nd on the good of his subjects. After a short but glorious reign of ten 
years, in which the victory of Agiucourt was the principal event,, ha 
expired at the Bois de Tincennea, near Paris, on the last day of AngiiBtfi 
1^2, in the diirly-fourth year of his age. He was engaged at the tiiqs: 
in a war with the Dauphin of Fiance. Hia heart was warm aa his head, 
iras cool, and his courage equal to his wisdom, which emboldened lii»it 
to encounter the greatest dfmgers, and surmount the greatest -^'"-"'tinnj 
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His Tirtnes vere not inferior to Ub abilitiea, being' a dotifiil win, b ttmi. 
parent, an affeetionate brother, a Bteodj aiid generous friend, and an. 
indUgent master. In a word, Henr^ T., though sot witliout his ful-- 
ings, merits the character of an amiable and aooompliElLed man, and a. 
great snd good king. Such was the sovereign, for whose infant yean 
the plain, but still not tasteless, cradle waa made, which wo have hero 
engraved, as it is preserved in ihe oaatle of Moumoatb, His birlliplBoe. 

THE FO^TT AT KCLCAHS. 

The venenible old church, at Eilcam, near N'avan, 
Meath, contains a font of great rarity, and we have selected it 






Placed upon its shaft, 

height abont three feet 
the basin is two feet ' 



i repre- 



., <MlJJ 



six inches ; 
. .1 inches in 

diameter, and thirteen inches deep. 

The heads of tho niches, twelve in 

nnmber, vrith which its sides are 

carved, are enriched with foliage of 

a graceful but uniform character, 

and the miniature buttresses whieli 

separate the niches are decorated 

With crockets, the bases resting 

upon heads, grotesque animals, or 

human lignres, carved as brackets. 

The figiires within the niches are 

executed with a wonderful degree 

of care, the drapery being repre- 
sented with each minute crease or ^ 

fold well expressed. They are evi- 

dentiy intended to represent Christ, 

the Virgin Maly, and the twelve apostles. All the figures are seated. 

Out Saviour, crowned as a King, and holding in his hand the globe and 

cross, is in the act of blessing the Virgin, who also is crowned, the 

nof Heaven." The figures of most of the apostles can easily bo 

er bj his key ; Saint Andrew by his cross of pecn- 

. They are representedbare-footed, and each holda. 




THE BtOOS-S 

_ Captain Stedman, who travelled in Guiana, from 1772 to 1777, pub- 
lished an account of hii adventures, and for several years ofterwordB it 
mu tlie fashion to doubt tiie truth of his statements. In &ct, it was ^ 
aeneral feeling, up to a much lat^r period than the above, iiiat tiavel- 
ferg were not to be believed. As our knowledge, however, has increased, 
and the works of Qod have been made more manifest, the reputation of 
many a oalumniated traveller has been lestraed, and, amimg otlii^ that 
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of Captain Stedman. "We shall, therefore, niihesttatiligljr qnote his 
account of the bite of the yampire : — ** On waking, about four o'clpck 
this morning^ in my hammock, I was extremely alarmed at finding 
myself weltering in congealed blood, and without reelinff any pain what^ 
eyer. Having started up and run to the surffeon, with a firebrand in 
one hand, and all oyer besmeared with gore, the mystery was found to 
be, that I had been bitten by the yampire or spectre of Gfulana, which is 
also called the flying dog of New Spain. This is no other than a bat of 
monstrous size, that sucks the blood from men and cattle, sometimes 
eyen till they die ; knowing, by instinct, that the person they intend to- 
attack is in a sound slumber, tney generally alight near the leet, where, 
while the creature continues fanning with his enormous wings, whioh 
keeps one cool, he bites a piece out of the tip of the great toe, so yery 
small indeed, that the head of a i)in could scarely be received into mb 
wound, which is consequently not painful; yet, through this orifice 
he contrives to suck the blood imtil he is obliged to disgorge. He then 
hegins again, and thus continues sucking and disgorging till he is 
scarcely able to fly, and the sufferer has often been known to sleep from 
time into eternity. Cattle they generally bite in the ear, but always in 
those places where the blood flows spontaneously. Haying applied 
tobacco-ashes as the best remedy, and washed the gore from myseuTand 
my hammock, I observed several small heaps of congealed blood all 
around the place where I had lain upon the ground ; upon examining 
which, the surgeon judged that I had lost at least twelve or fourteen 
ounces during the night. Having measured this creature (one of the 
bats), I found it to be, between the tips of the wings, thirty- two inched 
4md a-half ; the colour was a dark brown, nearly black, but lighter 
underneath.*' 

LUXUEY IX 1562. 

The luxury of the present times does not equal, in one article at least, 
that of the sixteenth century. Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, the Queen's 
ambassador at Paris, in a letter to Sir Thomas Chaloner, the ambaswidor 
.at Madrid, in June, 1562, says, 

"I pray you good my Lord Ambassador sende me two paire of par- 
famed gloves, parfumed with orrange flowers and jacemin, th'one for my 
wives hand, the other for mine own6 ; and wherin soever I can pleasure 
you with any thing in this conntrey, you shall have it in recompenoe 
ihereof, or els so moche money as they shall coste you ; provided alwaies 
that they be of the best chDise, wherein your judgment isi inferior t9 
none.*' 

« 

SnSTGULAE PHENOMENON — ^PHOSPHOEESCENCE OP THE SEA. 

The sea has sometimes a luminous appearance, a phenomeiion that ImUt 
'lieen observed by all sailors, who consider it the forerunner of ^mAdf 
tfieather. It is said to occur most frequently in the summer and autoimt 
months, and varies so much in it^ character, as to induce a dotitit 
-whether it can always be attributed to the same cause. Sometiiiies ifif 
lomin^tM appearance is seen over the whole surface of the vt&bety and tJlJBr 
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y^ssel seemB as tboU^li IMupg ii|^ ftu oqmul 4^f . ligkt. At «tber tuBM, 
^6 pihos^hores^^o^ i» only seen inuniedJAi;^!^ arqiuid |jbe phij^. A posi- 
tion of larater taken &oni the sea does not AeoessarQy isejtjBJA its, }»mm>^ 
appearaiM^ey bnt itsbrjiUan^ wjR gen^jnJly oontiaue j^ lov^ «s. the wsato 
is Kept in a. state .of ^«^;ii^tioii. Some yafar^iists ii«agH^.|tJ)e phos*- 
phorescence of the sea to arise ^m the dijffio^iopi ^f aaisouKti^nse fxmhffic 
of animalcnlsB tbr<^agh the medium, and ptWs attrihiote it to eleetri^ty, 
Br. Buchanan has given an account of a very re»» ar fcaWe /(.j^peai^anoe at. 
the sea, observeii by him during a voyage from Johanna to Bombay. 
About eight o'clock in the evening of the Slst of July, 1785, the sea 
hid a muk-wbite colour, and upon it were floating a multitude of 
lyminous bodies greatly resembling that combination of stsjrs known aa 
the milky way^ tojd brightest pf thepi representing the larger stars of > 
ponstellatioB. The whiteness, he says, was such as to prevent those on. 
board fcpxn seeing either the break or swell of the sea, although, froon 
the motion, of the ship and the noise, they knew them to be vioknt, aoji 
the light was suficiently intense to illuminate the ropes and riggingr 
!{!his singular phenomenon continued till daylight appeared. Several 
buckets of water were drawn, aiid in them wepe found a great number 
pf luminous bodies, from a quarter of an iach to an inch and a half in 
length, and these were seen to move about as worms in the water. 
There might be, he said to Dr. Buchanap, four hundred of these animals 
in a gallon of water. A similar appearance hsd been observed before in 
^e same sea by several of the officers, and the gunn^ had seen it Qf£ 
Java Head, in a voyage to China. 

MABHIAGE vow. 

The matrimojiial cer^wony, like many others, has undergone som 
variation in the progress of time. Upwards of til^ee centuries ago, the 
husband, on taking nis wife, as now, by the right hand, thus addressed 
her : — " I. IST. under sygne the N. for my weqaed wyfe, for better, for 
-worse, for richer, for porer, yn sickness, and in helthe, tyl dethe us 
deparie, (not " do part, as we have erroneously rendered it, the ancient 
Cleaning pf " departe," even in "Wickliffe's time, being " separate ") as 
hohr churche hath ordeyned, and thereto I plygth tlie my trowthe." The 
vniQ replies in the same form, with an additional clause, '^to be buxom 
to the, tyl dethe us departe." So it appears in the first edition of the 
** Missals for the use of the famous ana celebrated Church of Hereford, 
1502," fol. In what is called the " Salisbury MKssal,*' the lady pro- 
nounced a more general obedience : ^' to be b(»i»r6 and buxom in bedde 
and at the boide." 

LOVE OF OABDEKS. 

Louis Zyill,, on his xmAKst^i^ffBL to Frtmce, made, in the pairk in Terr 
sailles. II^q J[ac-sifnUe of the gaiden at HaartweU ; and there w£^ no mocip 
amiable tr^ in the life of tli^t ftocomplished prince, fi^apoleon \mA. to 
say that he should know his father's garden in Corsica blindfold^dy by 
tiie smell of the earth ! A^d the ha^piog-gardens of Babylon, are said 
to )i«ive b6(^,]»t^ by ^. ](#djan 4ne^ d^ Ket»9^h949e;«;ar $in the j9ftt 
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and naked plains of h«F adopted country, to remind hei of Uie hiUs and 
Toode of her childhood. We need not apeak of tiie plane-trees of Rabi — 
Shakspeare'B mulbeny-tree — Pope's willow — Byron's elmF Wiy de- 
Boribe Cicero at his Tusoulum^ETelyn at "Wotton — Pitt at Ham Com- 
mon- — Walpole at Honghton — Grenvflle at Dtopmere f Why dwell on 
Bacon's "little tufts of thyme," or Fox's geraninmsP There is a spirit 
in the garden as well as in the wood, and the " lilies of the field " supply 
food foi the inmgination as well as materials for sermons. 

AKCIUKT DANISH SHIELD. 

In Asia, from whence the greater number, probably all, of tiie 
'European nations have migrated, numerous implements and weapons of 
copper have been discovered in a partioular class of graves ; nay, in some 
of the old and long-abandoned mines in that country workmen's toc^ 
have been discovered, made of copper, and of very remote antiquilr. 
We see, moreover,. how at a later period attempts were made to harden 
■copper, and to make it better suited for cutting implements by a slight 
intermiituro, and principally of tm. 
Hence arose that mixed metal to 
which the name of " bronze" he^ 
been given. Of this metal, then, 
the Northmen of " the bronze period'' 
formed their armour, and among nu- 
I merous other articles, three auelds 
I have been discovered which are m&dd 
I wholly of bronze ; and we here give 
' a iketoh of the smallest of tbem, 
^hicb IS about nineteen inches in 
diimefer the other two being twenty- « 
tnur These shields are formed of 
scmtwhat thin plates of bronze, &» 
edge being turned over a thick ■wire 
metal to prevent the sword penetrat- 
ing too deeply The handle is formed of a cross-bar, placed at tiu 
reverse side of the centre boss, which is hollowed out for the purpose of 
-adinittiiig the hand. 

SACBED GASSED a 
The ongin of sacred gardens mnong the heathen nations may Ine 
traced up to the garden of Eden. The gardens of the Hesperides, of 
Adonis, of Flora, were famous among the Greeks and Romans. " The 
garden of Flora," says Mr. Spence (Polymetis, p. 251), " I take to have 
Been the Paradise in the B«man mythology. Tne traditions and traces 
of Paradise among the ancients must be expected to have grown fidoter 
■and fainter in every traiefasion from one people to another. Thifl 
Bomans probably derived their notions of it uom the Greeks, amonj; 
whom (his idea seems to have been shadowed out under the stories of tka 
-gardens of Alcinous. In Africa they had the gardens of the Heai- 
peiides, and in the East those of Adonis, or the Borti Adonit, as Fli|^ 
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calla them. The terra Sorti Adonidei was osed ty the ancients to 
signify gardens ofpleasure, which answers to the very name of Paradiao, 
or the garden of Saen, as Horti Adonis does to the garden of the Lord." 

ANCIENT CBAIB 07 HAaOBEBT. 

The chair which we here engrave claima to be regarded as a great 
fluriosity, on two aepacate grounds : it ia the work of an aitUt who was 
afterwards canonized, and it was used hj Napoleon I. on a most important 
occasion. Towards the close of the aisth century the artists of Franco 
were highly successful in goldsnlith's work, and Limoges appears to have 
been the principal centre of this industry. It was at tMs time tiiat Abbon 
flourished — a goldsmith and mint-master, with whom was placed the 
youi^ Eloy, who rose from a simple artizan t« be the most remarkable 
man of his century, and whose virtues were rewarded by canonization. 
The apprentice soon excelled his master, and his fame caused him t« be 
— moned t« the throne of Clotaire n,, for whom he made two thrones 



find workmen sufBcientlj skilful to 
execute it. The talents and probity 
of St. Eloy also gained him (he aflcc- 
tion of Dagobert I., who entrusted 
himwith many important works, and 
among them, with the constructun 
of the throne, or chair of state which 
is the subject of this article It is 
made of bronze, carved and gilded, 
and is a beautifid specimen ofwork- 
I manahip. The occupant of the chair 
would sit upon a cloth of gold sus- 
pended from the two side bars. For 
a long time it was preserved in the 
sacristy of the royal church of 8 
Denis, at Paris ; but it was subse- 
qnentiy removed to the Great Li- 
brary, where it now is. It was 
upon this chair that Napoleon I., 
in August, 1804, distributed the crosses of the Legion of Honour to the- 
Boldiera of the army assembled at Boulogne for the invasion of England. 
Kapoleon caused (he chair to be broi^ht from Paris for the express 
purpose. 

ST. OEOBOE'a CAVEKN. 

Near the town of Moldavia, on the Dannbe, is shown the cavern where 
St. George slew the Dragon, from which, at certain periods, issue 
myriads of small flies, which tradition reports to proceed from the oar- 
casa of the dragon. They respect neither man nor beast, and are so 
destructive that oien and horses have been killed by them. They are 
called the Qidubaoz's fly. It ia tiumg^t when the Duinbe rises, u it 




iinii 
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ddes in tlie cstrly part of the summet, tlie cavemB ai^ fCooded*, and tte 

water remaining in tbem, and becoming ptutHd, prodtrees this noxious 

:i.j. But tlds snpposition appears to be worthless, becanse, some years 

.ago, the natives closed up the caverns, and still they were annoyed 

with the flies. They nearly resemble mosquitoes. In summer they 

.-appear in such swarms as to look like a volume of smoke; and they 

-sometimes cover a space of six or seven miles. Covered with these 

iiBects, horses not uir&equently gallop about until death puts an end to 

their sufferings. Shepherds anoint their hands with a decoction (^ 

wortnlrood, and keep large fires burning to protect themselves £rom 

them. Upon any material change in the weather the whole swanit is 

destroyed thereby. 

EXGLISH LETTER BY VOLTAIRE. 

The subjonaed letter is copied literally from the autograph of Yoltaire, 
formerly in the possession of the Rev. Mr. Sim, the editor of Mickle's 
Poems: — 
"Sir, 
" j wish you good health, a quick sale of y' burgtmdy, mtleh latin', 
and greeke to one of y' Children, much Law, much of cooke, and little- 
ton, to the other, quiet and joy to mistrss brinsden, money to all. whefi. 
yonll drink y burgundy with m' furneze pray tell him jul never forget 
nis fsiEVOurs. 

Bai dear John be so kind as to let me know how does my lady Bol- 
lingbroke. as to my lord j left him so well j dont doubt he is so stilt 
buti am very uneasie about my lady, if she might have as nmchheal^ 
as sne has Spirit and witt, sure She would be the strongest body in etfg- 
land. pray dear s' write me Something of her, of my lord, ana of you. 
direct y' letter by the penny post at m^ Cavalier, Belitery Square by the 
R. exchange, j am sincerely and heartily y' most humble most obeoient 
rambling friend ^^^VoLtaibe. 

"to ^ 

^* John Brinsden, esq,- 

** durham's yard 
** by charing cross. 

THE GOLDEN CHALICE OE lONA. 

A chaliee, as used in sacred ceremonies, is fignred on varioittr\»ari*f 
Scottish ecclesiastical seals, as well as on septdchral slabs and oA^ 
medieval sculptures. But an original Scottish chalice; a relic of flie 
venerable abbey of St. Columba, presented, till a very few years sisitee, ail 
older example of the sacked vessels of the altar than is indicated in any 
existing memorial of the medieval Church. The later history of .this 
venerable relic is replete with interest. It was of fine gold, of'avfery 
simple form, and ornamented in" a style that gave evidence of its belorfg- 
ing to a very early period. It was transferred from the possession* of 
Sir Lauchian MacLean to the GHengarry family, in the time of -*30!neasi 
afterwards created by Chadless II. Loi*d Macdonell and Arross, under th^ 
vjircumstances narrated in the foSowiHg letter from^a cousin of th^cdle^ 
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brated Marshal Ufacdonald, Buke of Tar^ntum, a^d opmnmiuoated by a, 
clergyman (Rev. iEneas M*Donell ^)lawso^), wbo obtained it fro«i thft 
family of the gentleman to wbom it yr^s originally addressed : — 

" The following anecdote I heard from the late bishop, John Chisholm* 
ai^d from !!ir. Jomi M*Eachan, uncle to the Diifce of Tarentum, who diea 
at my ho\ise at Irin Moidart, aged upwards of oi^ie hundred years :^- 

** Maclean of Duart, expecti^ an invasion of his lands in Mxdl, by hiS: 
powerful neighbour the Earl of Argyll, applied to Glepffarry for assist^ 
ance. -^neas of Glengarry marchfed at the head of five hundred men to 
Ardtomish, nearly opposite to Piiart Castle, and crossing with a few of 
his officers to arrange the passage of the men across the Sound of Mull, 
Maclean, rejoicing at the arrival of such a Mend, offered some choice 
wine in a golden chalice, part of the plunder of lona. Glengarry was 
struck with horror, and said, folding his handkerchief abouLt the obalice, 
' Maclean, I came here to defend you against mortal enewj^ \ili9^ sjnce, 
by sacrilege and profanation, you have made God vour Qiiitemy» |kali\KKVii^ 
mean's can serve you.* Glengarry returned to r^ vx^^ tixA Ifadcw 
aent the chalice and some other j^ieces of plate beloBgiii^ ta iAn^ sexvioe of 
the altar, with a deputation of his friends, to persuade him ta kin him ; 
but h^ marched home. His example was followed by several other chiefs, 
and poor Maclean was left to compete, single-handed, with his powerful 
enemy.'* 

Such was the last historical incident connected with the golden chalic©* 
of lona, perhaps, without exception, the most interesting ecclesiastical 
relic wliich Scotland possessed. Unfortunately its later history only 
^ds a parallel in that of the celebrated Danish golden horns. It was 
preserved in the charter-chest of Glengarry, until it was presented by 
the late Chief to Bishop Ronald M*Donald, on whose demise it came into 
,the possession of his successor, Pr. Scott, Bishop of Glasgow. Only a few 
years since the sacristy of St. Mary's Roman Catholic Church in that 
city, where it was preserved was broken into, and before the police could 
obtain a clue to the depredators, the golden relic of lona was no longer a 
chalice. Thus perished, by the hands of a common felon, a memorial of 
the spot consecrated by the labours of some of the earliest Christian mis- 
sionaries to th^ ?agan Caledonians, and which had probably survived 
the vicissitudes of upwards of ten centuries. In reply to inquiries made 
as to the existence of any drawing of the chalice, or even the possibility 
of a trustworthy sketch being executed from memory, a gentleman in 
Glasgow writes : — " I have no means of getting even a sketch from which 
to make a drawing. Were I a good hand myself, I could easily furnish 
one, having often examined it. It was a chalice that no one could look 
on without being convinced of its very great antiquity. The workman- 
ship was rude, the ornamental drawings or engravings even more hard 
than medieval ones in their outlines, and the cup bore marks of the ori- 
ginal hammering which had beaten it into shape. 

NEW MODE op BEVENGE. 

Monkeys in India are more or less objects of superstitious reverence, 
and are, consequently, seldom QS 9TQr 4^stroyed^ lo, sone places they 
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are even fedj encouraged, and allowed to live on the roofs of tlie honaea. 
If a man wish to revenge himaelf for any injiuy committed upon Iiim, 
he has only to BprinUe some rice or oom upon the top of his enemy's 
home, or graaary, just before the rains set in, and the monkeys inll 
aGEemhle upon it, eat all they can find outside, and then pull off tiie 
tiles to get at that which faUa through the creyiceB. This, of oourae, 
gives access to the torrents which fall m such countries, and house, for- 
joitnre, and stores are all ruined. 

CCKIOPS SirPEESTITIOII. 

here give a sketeh has been selected by ns as a 
subject for engraving and comment, I>eoBiiBe it 
embodies a curious superstition which waa yerj 
prevalent in England in the fifteenth and rix- 

t«enth centnriea. 




popularly believed to be formed in the headj of 
very oW toads, and it was eagerly coretod by 
sovereigns, and by all persona in hifh office, 
liecaitse it was supposed to have the power of indicating to the person 
who wore it the proximity of poison, by perspiring and ohanging colour, 
Fenton, who wrote in 1569, says — "There is to be found in uie neada of 
■old and great toads a stone they call borax or stelon ;" and he adda — 
" They, being used as rings, give forewarning against venom." Tbeir 
■composition ia not actually known ; by some they ore thought to he a 
stone — by others, a shell ; but of whatever they may be formed, there 
is to be seen in them, as may be noticed in the engraving, a figure 
resembling that of a toad, but whether produced accidentally or by 
artificial means is not known, though, according to Albertos Magnus, 
the atene always bore the figure on its surface, at the time it was taken 
out of the toad s head. Lupton, in his " lOOO Notable Things," aays — 
" A toadstone, called orepaudina, touching any part envenomed, hurt, or 
stung with rat, spider, wasp, or any other venomous beast, ceases tJie 
pain or swelling thereof." The well known lines in ShakespeaN ara 
doubliess in allusion to the virtue which Lupton says it p" 

" Sweet are tlie uses of adversity ; 
Which like a toad, ugly and venemoue, 
Wean yet a precioue jewel in his head." 
Ben Jonson also in the Ihx, has, — 



ind Lyly, in his Euphues — 

" The foulo toad hath a faire atone in his head." "' 

The ring we have engraved is a work of the fifteenth eentatyi it 
Anns one of the many rare curiosities of the Londesborough Collegtwo, 
apd isoonAdered to be a very perfect specimen. .^,^i 
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ANCIENT ABHLET. 

In May, 1840, some workmen were employed at Everdale, near Pres- 
ton, in carrying earth to replace the soil which had heen washed away^ 
from hehind a wall formerly hnilt to protect the banks of the river Ribble. 
In digging for this purpose, they discovered, at a distance of about forty 
yards from tlie banks, a great number of articles, consisting of ingots of 
sHver, a few ornaments, some silver armlets, and a large quantity of 
coins. An attentive examination of all these, and especially of the coins, 
leads to the conclusion that this mass of treasure was deposited about the 
year 910, and the articles must be considered such as were worn at the 
time of ying Alfred, or perhaps somewhat earlier. 

The armlets, which were all of silver, vary in breadth from a quarter 
of an inch to an inch and a quarter, and perhaps more. They are gene- 
rally ornamented, and almost all the 
ornaments are produced by punching 
with tools of various forms. The pat- 
terns are numerous, but the forms of 
the punches are very few, the varia- 
tions being produced by combining the 
forms of more punches than one, or by 
placing the same or differently-formed 
punches at a greater or less distance 
from each oilier, or by varying their 
direction. In the specimen which we 
have here engraved the punch has had a small square end, and the orna- 
ment is formed by a series of blows in transverse or oblique lines. Pat- 
terns of ike period and localities to which these ornaments belong are 
scarcely ever found finished by casting or chasing. It would appear, 
^0 lliat the use of solder to unite the various parts of objects was either 
little known or little practised ; for the ends oif these ornaments are tied 
together, and, upon other occasions where union is necessary, rivets are 
employed. 

CHINESE MrREORS. 

There is a puzzling property in many of the Chinese mirrors which 
deserves particular notice, and we may give it, together with the 
solution furnished by Sir David Brewster: — "The mirror has a knob 
in Hie centre of the oack, by which it can be held, and on the rest of 
the back are stamped in relief certain circles with a kind of Grecian 
border. Its polished surface has that degree of convexi^ which gives 
un image of the face half its natural size ; and its remarkable property 
is, that, when you reflect the rays of the sun from the polished surface^ 
the image of the ornamental border and circles stamped upon the back, 
is seen distinctly reflected on the wall," or on a sheet oi paper. The 
metal of which the mirror is made appears to be what is called Chinese 
silver, a composition of tin and copper, like the metal for the specula of 
reflecting telescopes. The metal is very sonorous. The mirror has a 
^im (at the back) of about l-4th or l-6th of an iuch broad, and the 
inner part, upon which the flgnies are stamped, is considerably thinner* 




"Like all other conjuror^ (says Sir David Brewster), the artist has^ 
oontriYed to make the observer deceive himself. The stamped figures^ 
on tibe back are used for this purpose. The spectrum in the lumiiKm^ 
Qi^a is not an image of the figures on th^ hack. The fibres are a oopy 
of the picture which the artist has drawn on the fac^ of the mirror'^. 
I^d so comcealed by poUshing, that it is invisible in oiSinary Hfi^ts,. 
^d can be brought o)it only in the sun's rays. Let it be requir^jlw 
. example, to produce the dragon as exhibited by one of the Chinese 
mirrors. When the surface of the mirror is ready for polishing, iih% 
figure of the dragon may be delineated upon it in extremely shfldknr 
lines, or it may be eaten out by an acid much diluted, so as to remave* 
the smallest possible portion of the metal. The surface must th^i b^ 
highly polished, not upon pitch, like glass and specula, because this 
would jgolish away the ligure, but upon cloth, in the way that lenses 
are sometimes poUsihed. In this way the sunk part of the shallow Jtines 
wiU be as highly pol^hed as the rest, and the figure will only be visible 
ii;^ very strong lights, by reflecting the sun's rays from the metaQiQ 
siwrface." 

THE CADE2yHA3I OAK. 

AWkO^gst the many remarkable trees in the New Forest in Hampshire,,, 
is one ^ued the- Caclenham Oak, which buds every year in the depth ot 
winter. Gij^n saiys, " Having often heard of this oak, I took a iide ta 
see it on the 29th of December, 1781. It was pointed out to me amon^ 
several other oaks, surrounded by a little forest stream, winding ronnS 
a knoU on which they stood. It is a tall straight plant, of no gneat 
age, and apparently vigorous, except that its top hasbeen injured, »om 
which several branches issue in the form of pollard shoots. It wai^ 
entirely bare of leaves, as far as I could discern, when I saw it, an^l 
undistmguishable from the other oaks in its neighbourhood, except tliat' 
its bark seemed rather smoother, occasioned, I apprehended, only by 
frequent climbing. Having had the account of its early budding con- 
firmed on the spot, I engaged one Michael Lawrence, who kept the 
White Hart, a small alehouse in the neighbourhood, to send me some of" 
the leaves to Vicar's Hill, as soon as they should appear. The "autaiy 
who had not the least doubt about the matter, kept his word, an^d mmk 
me several twigs on the morning of the 5th of January, 1782, a iem 
hours after they had been gathered. The leaves were fairly expaad^B^*^ 
and about an inch in length. From some of the buds two leaves had 
imsheathed themselves, but in general only one. One of its proffenjr, 
which grew in the gardens at Bulstrode, had its flower buds perMeflgr 
formed so early as the 21st of December, 1781. 

" This early spring, however, of the Cadenham oak, is of very short, 
duration. The buds, after unfolding themselves, make no farther pro^ 
g^ess, but immediately shrink from &e season and die. The tree oon-*- 
tmues torpid, like ower deciduous trees, during the remainder of tW 
winter, and vegetates again in the spring, at the usual season. I hOuVer- 
seen it in fuU leaf in the middle of the summer, when it appeared, botbi 
in its luriiL and iolia^e^ esAfitl^ 



Dim: Wren, sf^olOAi^ of tM« ttt&f sars, ^iKW James couM not Be 
iioiM t cd to believift' the rd r3» (n»0«(m) oi thisy till Bishi^ Andrewes, ief 
ixtei^ daooose' tke tree grev, effcMed one of hk own chaplained, a man of 
teM^imiBtegrttye, to grve a true information of itt, wnieh he did ; for 
Vfowi^ eve oc tlte NatiTt'^ he gathered about a hnndaed sHps, wi^ 
1»e lea^res^ newly opened, which- he stack in claiye in ^& bottom of long 
wiofle bi»xes, and soe sent them- post to the conrte, where they dseseryedly 
isked nn^' only admiration, but stopt the mouth of infi^lltye and eon- 
tnMtkstion for ever. Of this I was both an eye-witness^ and did dis«' 
tiibtEle many- of them ta the great persons of both sexes in court antE 
others, ecclesiastical persons. But in these last troublesome times « 
-divelish fellow (of Herostratus humour) having hewen itt round at the 
roote, made his last stroke on his own legg, whereof he died, together 
with the old wondrous tree ; which now sproutes up againe, and may 
renew his oakye age againe, iff some such envious chance doe not hinder 
or prevent itt ; from which the example of the finrmer yillaine may per- 
chance deterr' the attem]|il^- This I thought to testi^ to all future 
times, and therefiire subsoSttii^tlli^the same hand thtroiig]li^ which those 
.little oakye* ^^9 past.'^ 

Of the expenses incurred ^fSrschoolboys at Eton early la^ ^e reign of 
Elizabeth,. WNl^fiBval soine curious particiuars im^^anmuAeti^t of the time : 
the boyg^were' senus of ^r WifiiaBix Oavendislki, of Cbo^tm&tthf^ and thp 
entries are worl^' iM/^im^^a» shx>wiH|p1^ mamu^n^^i^ose do^ys. Amon^ 
the items, a brnMuiref^mftst iumMW ss chiMttgl^ tiiirpeiSGe ; a 'smafi 
chicken, four-penee; a;-^9««ek's bofiarcB^ ^e s&«DiiQ|^ ea«h:; besides the 
wood burned in their chamber; to an old womas) for sweepiiig and 
cleaning the chamber, two-pence; mending a shoe,^-one- penny ; three 
candles, nine -pence ; a book, Esop*s Fables, four-pence ; two pair of 
shoes, sixteen-pence ; two bunches of wax lights, one penny ; the sum 
total of the payments, including board paid to the bursars of Eton Col- 
lege, living expenses for the two boys and their man, clothes, bo^s, 
washing, &ery amounts to twelve pounds twelve shillings and seven-pence,* 
The expense of a scholar at the university in 1514 was but £ve pou»d» 
annually, affd^ding a» mnch aecommodation as would cost sixty pound«^ 
though, the aceomnuKiation would be far short of that: new customary a4 

StMW 

AN EVENTFUL LIFE* 

Iii#much to be feared that on the field of battle and naval aetioosar 
mtsky individuals, apparently dead, are buried or thrown overboard. The« 
]]^8tory of Francis de Civille, a French captain^ who was missing at tbe^ 
siege of Rouen, is rather curious. At the storming of the town hewa»^ 
fiupposed to have been killed, and was thrown, with other bodies, in the 
ditch, where Jie remained from eleven in the morning to half-past six in.the 
e^fi&taikg ; when his servant, observing some latent heat/ carried the body , 
iiifto the house. For live days and five nights his master did not exhibit 
tlie^ s^ghtest sign of life, although the body gradually recovered its 
wvowih. At the expiration of this time, the town was carried byassatd!tv 



i 
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and the Beironta of an ofB.cer belonging to the beaiegera, ha-ring fonnd 
the supposed corpse of Civille, threw it out of the window, with no other 
covering Uuin his shirt. Fortunately for tlie captaiii, he had fallen apon 
a. dnngmll, where he remained senseless for three days longer, when Ua 
1>odT was taken up by hia xelatiTes for sepulture, and ultimately brought 
to Me. What was still more strange, Civille, like Macduff, had 
"been from his mother's womb untimely ripp'd," having hea\ 
brought into tiie world by a Ctesarean operation, wnich his mouiei did 
not survive and after kis last wonderful escape he used to sign bia 
name witli the addition of three tunes bom three tunes buried, 
and thtee tunes nsenfrom the dead by the grace of God 




The humble village bridge which we here engrave is well deserving' 
of a place in our pages as being the first of that grand series of bridges 
whose last member is London-bridge. What a contrast between^e 
first bridge over the Thames and the last ! Thames Head, whete the 
rivei rises, is in the oounty of Gloucester, but so near to its sontbem 
b<ffder, tiiat the stream, alter meandering a mile or two, enters WflV ' 
shire, near the village of Kemble. On leaving this viUage, and prooeed- 
ing on the main road towards the rustic hamlet of £wcd, the traveller 
passes over the bridge which forma the subject of our wood-cut. It hu ' 
no parapet, and is level with the road, the watei runningthrough tJuee ' 
naiTow arches. Such is tlie first bridge over the mighty Thames. 



The Venetians were the first people in Italy who had printed boo^. " 
They originated a Gazette in the year 1600, and the example was £d> 
lowed at Oxftnd in 166T, and at Tieona in 1700. They also undertook QiA 
dlscoreryof Amerioa, and the passage to India by the Cape ffiC Good KfV. : 
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VESBCEKHAK IBUET. 

On dewendfeig the river Thamea, from Henlef , after pttsusg CuJlutm 
Court and Hambledon Lock, the adjacent country become ezceedinffly 
beantiAil, varied by alternate mills, idands, meadows, and hilla, witA 
ereiy now and fhea orDaiiiental forest tMes haDging over the stream, and 
gmng pleasant shade to the onrrent on its downward flow. The wood 
tS Medmeoliam soon comes in sight ; the mined Abbev is seen among Qie 
Irees, and close beside it is a pretty feny, with the pleasant wayside inn. 
of Mrs. Bitmead— a domicile well known to artists, her frequent guests, 
one of whom, wlu> has since became famous, painted a aign-Doaid whicb 




hangs over the door and is of so good a quality that it might grace the 
exhibition of the Eoyol Academy The Abbey has been pictured a 
hundred times, and is a capital Gubjeot seen from any point of view ; the 
river runs close beside it ; there is a hil! adjacent— Dane's HiH ; dark 
woods and green meadows are at hand ; gay luats and traffic barges are 
continually passing ; the ferry is always picturc3c|ue, and the artist is 



eye is concerned. Time has touched it leniently ; some of its best "bits" 
are as they were e century ago, except that the lichens have given to 
them that rich clothing of grey and gold which the painter ever lores, 
and added to it, here and there, a ^reen drapery of ivy. 

The manor of Medmenham was, in the reign of IT'ig Stephen, given 
by it( lord, Walter de Bolebee, to the Abbey of Cistercian Monks he had 
founded at Wobum in Bedfoidshiie ; and in 1204 the monks ^ Uoed. «jms> 
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of their society here, oil this pleasant bank of the Thames. Here arose 
a small monastery, being rather — as the writers of the order express 
tiiiemselyes — *^ a oaughter than a cell to Wobum." In 1636 it was an- 
nexed to Bisham. M, the Dissolution, according to returns made by thp 
commissioners, ** the clear value of this religious house was 20/. 6s. ; i^ 
had two monks designing to go to houses of jreligion; servants, none; 
woods, none ; debts, none ; its bells worth 2/. Is. 8d. ; the value of its 
movieable goods 1/. 3s. 8d. ; and the house wholly in ruin." It must haY0 
undergone considerable repair early in the sixteenth century, and pro;> 
l)ably very little of the original structure now exists, although relics €$ . 
antiquitv may be traced in many of its remains. That portion whic^ 
i&ontd tne Thames is kept in proper repair, and a large room is used for 
the convenience of pleasure ptuiiies. The |)roperty belongs to the Scots of 
Danesfield, a mansion that crowns a neighbouring hiU. Medmenham 
derives notoriety from events of more recent date than the occupation of 
its monks, without goods and without debt. Here, about the middle of 
the last century, was established, a society of men of wit and fashion^ 
who assumed the title of the Monks of St. Francis, and wore tiie habit 
of the Franciscan order. Although it is said that the statements con- 
tained in a now forgotten but once popular novel — '' Chrysal ; or tJie 
Adventures of a Guinea," — were exaggerated, the character which the 
assumed monks bore in the open world was sufBlciently notorious 
to justify the worst suspicions of their acts in this comparative 
sdlitude. ' Their principal members were Sir Francis Dashwood 

i afterwards Lord Le Despencer), the Earl of Sandwich, John Wilks, 
^ubb Doddington, Churchill, and Paul Whitehead, the .poet. The motto 
— " Fay ce que voudras," indicative of the principle on which the society 
was founded — still remains over the doorway of the Abbey House. Tra- 
dition yet preserves some anecdotes illustrative of the habits of the 
« order," and there can be little doubt that this now lonely and quiet 
spot was the scene of orgies that were infamous. 

PEBSECUTION. 

Grotius, an historian celebrated for moderation and caution, has com- 
puted that in the several persecutions promoted by Charles Y., no less 
than a hundred thousand persons perished by tiiie nands of the exeou- ' 
tioner. In the Netherlands alone, from the tmie that his edict against ' 
the reformers was promulgated, he states that there had been fifty thou- ^ 
sand persons hanged, beheaded, buried alive, or burned, on account of ; 
their religion. Indeed, during the reign of Philip the Second, the Duke ' 
of Alva boasted that in the space of nine years he had destroyed, in the 
Low Countries, 36,000 persons by the hands of the executioner alone* At 
the massacre of Pans, on the feast of St. Bartholomew, King Charles thie'' 
Ninth of France assisted in person, and boasted that he had sacrificed 
in one night 10,000 of his subjects ; for that massacre the Pope had 
** Te Deum" sung in the chapel of the Vatican and issued a bull for a' 
jubilee to be celebrated throughout France on the 7th December, 1512| . 
in commemoration of what he termed the hajp^i/ success of the J^tM. 
against his heretic subjects^ and concluded by writnuc with his own haaa^'. 
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a Jetter to CSiarles the Ninth, exhortmg him to pursue this salutary and 
blpssed e^terpri^e. In the short reign of Queen Mary, there were in 
this realm burned at the stake one archbishop, four bishops, twenty-one 
minister, and nearly three hundred persons of all classes, of whom 
fi|Cy-five were women, and four were children, one of whom sprang from 
its mother's womb, while she was consuming, and was flung into ike 
i3i^jma by the spect».tors. In 1640 the same spirit of papal bigotry occa- 
sipjadL in Ireland the butchery of 40,000 Protestants, under circum- 
stances of aggravated atrocity which a Christian will shudder to peruse. 
Lema XI v., the most Christian king and eldest son of the church, 
stsuryed a million Huguenots at home, and sent another million grazing 
in foreign countries. 

innkepee's bill in 1*762. 

'The following innkeeper's bill was sent in to the Duke de JSTivexnois, 
who.su})ped said breakfasted at an Um in Canterbury, in ]76Si; and 
considering the value of money at tlmt time, must be aeemed extremely 
moderate : — 

£ s. d. 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate 1. 4. 

Supper for self and servant. 15 lO 

• Bread and beer 300 

Fruit 2 15 

Wine and punch 10 8 8 

Wax candles and charcoal 3 

Broken glass and china 2 10 

Lodging 17 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate 2 

Chaise and horse, for next stage ..... 2 16 
There were only twelve persons in the whole company. 

SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

Jos^h' Battaglia, a surgeon of Ponte Bosio, relates the following case : 
Don. (J. Maria Bertholi, a priest of Mount Valerius, went to the fair of 
FUetto, and afterwards visited a relation in Fenilo, where he intended to 
pass the night. Before retiring to rest, he was left reading his breviary ; 
wnen, shortly afterwards, the family were alarmed by his loud cries and 
a strange noise in his chamber. On opening the door, he was lying pros- 
trate on the floor, and surrounded by flickering flames. Battagha was 
iminediately sent fcr, and on his arrival the unfortunate man was found 
in a most deplorable state. The integuments of the arms and the back 
WeiQ either consumed or detached in hanging flaps. The sufferer was 
sufficiently sensible to ^ve an account of himself. He said that he felt, 
all of a sudden, as if his arm had received a violent blow from a club, 
atid at the same time he saw scintillations of Are rising from his shirt- 
sleeves, which were consumed without having burned the wrists; a 
handkerchief, which he had tied round his shoulders, between the shirt 
and title skin, was intact. His drawers were also sound; but, strange 
to' say, his silk skull-cap was burnt, while his hair bore no marks 
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of combustion. The unfortunate man only surrived the event four dajs. 
The circumstaJices wMch attended this case would Beem to warrant tke 
concluaion that the electric fluid waa the chief agent in the comhustion. 



Our ahores have produced a few speoimenB of a richly-coloured fish 
' called Ray'a Sea Bream (Brama Itayi), interesting became it represents 
ft family, almost confined to the tropical seas, of ven' singular forms and 
habits. The family is named Ckectodontida, from the principal genua ia 
it. They are very nigh perpendicularly, but thin and flattened sidewise ; 
the mouth in some projects into a sort of snout, the fins are frequently 
much elevated, and send off long filaments. They are generally adorned 
with highly-contrasted colours, which run in perpendicular bands. They 
are often called scaly-tinned fishes, because the dorsal and anal ore 
clothed, at least in part^ 
with scales, bo as not to 
be distinguiahed fixini the 
body The tubular snout 
of som as of a little ape- 
c es which we 1 ere repre- 
sent IS applied to an _ei- 
traordinaiy use that of 
shooting flies The fish 
appToocnea under a fly 
which t has discovered, 
r stmg on a leaf or twig, 
a few feet above the wa- 
ter taking care not to 
alarm t by too sudden a 
motion then projecting 
the t p of ts beak from 
the surface t shoots a 
single drop at the insect 
with BO clever an aim as very rarely to mi s t when t falb into the 
water and « devoured Bemg -ommon m the Indian aea? it u oftei 
kept by the Chinese n vases as we keep golden hsh for the amusement 
of witnessing this teat A fly s fastened at some distance at which the 
iiah shoots, but, disappointed of course, and wondering that ita prey does 
not fall, it goes on to repeat the discharge for many times in sucoesaioo, 
without seeming \a take in a fresh stock of ammunition, and scarcely eVBT 
missing the mark, though at a distance of three or four feet. 

ESTEAOBIIIKASY BABTHftlTAKES. 

Around the Papendayang, one of the loftiest mountains in Java, no 
less than forty villages were reposing in peace. But in August 1772, a 
remarluible luminous cloud enveloping ita top aroused them &om thoir 
security. But it was too late ; for at once the mountain began to sini 
into the earth, and soon it had disappeared, with the forty viUagea and 
most of the inhabitants, over a space fifteen miles long and six broad. 
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Still more extraordinaiy', die most temarkable on record was an emption 
in Sumbawa, one of the Molucca islande, in 181S. It began on tlie fiftli 
day of April, and did not cease till July. The explosions were heard in 
one direction nine hundred and soTenl; miles, and in amitber seven 
hundred and twenty miles. Bo heavy was tlie fall of ashes at the distance 
of fbrty miles that houses were crushed and destroyed. The floating 
cinders in the ocean, hundreds of miles distant, were two feet thick, 
and vessels were forced through with difficulty. The darkness in Java, 
three hundred miles distant, was deeper than tlie blackest night ; and, 
finally, out of the twelve thouaand inhabitants of the island, only 
twen'fy-six. survived the catastrophe. 

BEAUTIFUL AKCH, 

One of the rarities 'of architecture is the beautiful arch 
Cannisfovn Church, not farfrom Bec- 
tive, near Trim, in Ireland. Down 
to the very latest period of Gothic 
architecture, the original plan of, a 
simple nave, or nave and chancel, was 
followed, and the chief or only diffe- 
rence observable in churches of very 
lat£ date, from those of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, consists in the form 
of the arch-beads, the position of the 
doorway, the style of the masonir, 
which IS usually much better in the 
more ancient examples, and the use 
of bell-turrets, the cloiget«ach, or 
detached round tower, having answered 
this purpose during the earlier ages. 
A beautiful and highly characteristic 
example of an early pointed church is 
that at Cannistown. As nsual, it ccn - 
sists of a nave and chancel, and there arc th< 
upon the west gable, the usual position. The cl 
the annexed cut. 

There ore numerous examples of churches of this style scattered over 
Ireland, but they are usually plain, and the choir arch is generally the 
plainest feature m the bnUding. As example, we can refer our r^ers 
to the churches of Eilbarrack, Dalkey, Einsale, and Rathmichael, all in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin. 

THOIUS CONECTE. 

There was a Carmelite friar, Thomas Conecte, who, previous to his 
being burnt as a heretic at Borne, in 1434, excit«d the admiration of all 
Flanders by hia vehement sermons against the luxury of the women. 
His satire was chiefly levelled against their head-dresses, which rose to 
so enormous a height, that the most exalted head-dresses' of a late day 
were but dwarfe to them. JuTenal des Ursins, who lived at that period, 
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declares that, notwithstanding the troubles of the times, the maidens 
and married ladies rose to prodigious excess in their attire, and wore 
hair of a surprising height and oreadth, haying on each side two eaia 
of so unaccountahle a size, that it was impossible for them to pass 
through a door. Their dresses were the henmns of Flanders, which the 
worthy Carmelite was so inveterate against. He made them dresa 
themselves in a more modest manner. But, alas no sooner had Friar 
Thomas left the country than the head-dresses shot up to a greater 
height than ever. They had only bowed their heads Eke bulliushea 
durmg the storm. Poor Thomas attacked the infallible church itself, 
and they, in default of better arguments, burnt him. 

CUBIOUS COINCIDENCES. 

On the 2lst of April, 1*7*70, Lewis XYI. was married. 
21st of June, 1770, fifteen hundred people were trampled to death at 
ihe fete, 
21st of Janaary, 11S2y fete for the birth of the Dauphin. 
21st of June, 1791, the flight to Yarennes. 
21st of September, 1792, the abolition of royalty. 
2l8t of January, 1793, the unfortunate monarcn's decapitation. 

AITPHITHEATRES. 

The deficiency of theatres erected by the Romans is far more than 
compensated by the number and splendour of their amphitheatres, which, . 
with their baths, may be considered as the true types of Roman art. It 
seems almost certain that they derived this class of public buildings from 
the Etruscans. At Sutri there is a very noble one cut out of me tufii 
rock, which was no doubt used by that people for festal representations 
long before Rome attempted anything of the kind. It is uncertain 
whether gladiatorial fights or combats of wild beasts formed any part of - 
the amusements of the arena in those days, though boxing, wrestling, 
and contests of that description certainly did; but whether the Etruscanfl. 
actually proceeded to the shedding of blood and slaughter is more thao» 
doubtful. 

Even in the remotest parts of Britain, in Germany, and Gkiulr 
wherever we find a Roman settlement, we find the traces of their 
amphitheatres. Their soldiery, it seems, could not exist without the 
enjoyment of seeing men engage in doubtful and mortal combata-^ 
eimer killinc^ one another, or torn to pieces by wild beasts. It is not to 
be wondered at that a people who delighted so much in the bloodj : 
scenes of the arena should feel but very little pleasure in the mimio* 
sorrows and tame humour of the stage. It fitted them, it is true, to be 
a nation of conquerors, and gave them the empire of the world, but it 
brought with it feelings singularly inimical to all the softer arts, and 
was perhaps the great cause of their debasement. 

As mignt be expected, the largest and most splendid of these build-* : 
ings is that which adorns the capital ; and of all the ruins which Rome 
contains, none have excited such universal admiration as the Flavian 
lunphitheatre. Poets, painters, rhap^odists^ have exhausted all the- 
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sresooroes of th^ii arts in the attempt to convey to others the overpowering 
impression this building prodaces on their own minds. With uie single 
exception, perhaps, of the Hall at KamaCi no ruin has met with such 
universal admiration as this. Its association with the ancient mistress 
of the world, its destruction, and the half-prophetic destiny ascribed to 
it, all contribute to this. Still it must be con&ssed that 

** The gladiator's bloody circus stands 
A noble wreck in ruinons perfection,*' 

and worthy of all or nearly all the admiration of which it has been the 
object. Its interior is almost wholly devoid of omament| or anything 
that can be called architecture — a vast inverted pyramid. Bie exterior 
does not possess one detail which is not open to criticism, and indeed to 
positive blame. Notwithstanding all mis, its mass, its form, and its 
associations, all combine to produce an effect against which the critic 
etr^les in vain. ; 

The length of the building, measured along its greatest diaitteter, is 
620 ft., its breadth 513, or nearly in the ratio of 6 to d, which may be 
taken as the general proportion of these buildings, the variations from it 
being slight, and aj^parently either mistakes in setting out the work, in 
ancient times, or in measuring it in modem days, rather than an 
intentional deviation. The height of the 3 lower stories is 120 fk. ; the 
total hek;ht as it now stands, 157 ft. The arena itself n^easures 287 ft. 
in leng£ by 180 in breadth, and it is calculated that the building 
would contain 80,000 spectators; 50,000 or 60,000 would be much 
nearer the truth, at least according to the data by which space is calcu- 
lated in our theatres and public places. 

HUNDRED families' LOCK. 

A common Chinese talisman is the '^ hundred families' lock," to 
procure which a father goes round among his Mends, and, having 
obtained from a hundred different parties a few of the copper coins of 
the country, he himself adds the balance, to purchase an ornament or 
appendage fashioned like a lock, which he hangs on his child's neck, for 
^e purpose of locking him figuratively to life, and making the hundred 
persons concerned in his attaining old age. 

THE DUKE DE REICHSTADT. 

At the Imperial Palace of Schonbrun, about five English miles from 
Vienna, is shown the window fractured by the bullet of the enthusiastic 
student who shot at Napoleon while he was reviewing the Imperial 
Guard, and also the apartment he occupied when he made this his nead- 
-quarters, instead of entering the city. An additional interest is 
imparted to the place, by tiie circumstance of the Duke de Reichstadt 
having, when taken ill, chosen the identical chamber and spot in 
which his fether Napoleon had slept, to close his mortal career : and by 
a singular coincidence, the remains of the young prince were suWected 
to a post-mortem examination upon the same table at which the 
Emperor had held his councils. In imitation of the milita^ hardihood 
of his sire, the young duke was in the habit of exposing himself to all 
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expresaiTd words, 
avez tin Cceur a« Far dans un 



weathen, and keeping giiBid during snooessiTe niglitB, a piaotii 
often ottlled forth from liis surgeon, Di. Holfati, the 
' Sappeles vout, mon Prince, 
Carp de Verre' 

KABY aiTEEIT OS SCOTS' CANDLESTICK. 

Almost every artiole, howerer trifling its intrinBio Talue, and however 
homelr its appearance, which once be- 
longed to a celebrated individual, is 
always regarded aa on object of interest, 
and we Imve, tiierBfore, no hesitation in 
presenting onr readers with tJie annexed 
engraving of one of a pair of oandleaticks 
which were once the property of the unfor- 
tunate Mary, Queen of Scots. 

Iliey are made of brass, each of them of 
eleven and a-half inches in heigth. Th^ 
ace of French manufacture ; the sunk part» 
are filled up with an inlay of blue, green, 
and white enamel, very similar to that done 
at Limoge. These extremely elegant and 
curious artielca are tie property of Lord 
EoUand, and are preserved at Holland 
House, Kensington. 

Holland House is associated " witb the 
costly magnificence of Rich, with the loves 
of Onnond, the councils of Cromwell, and 
the death of Addison." It has been for 
nearly two centuries and a-half tlie 
favourite resort of wits and beauties, of 
painters and poets, of scholars, philoso- 
phers, and statesmen. In the life-time of 
the late Lord Holland, it was the meeting- 
place of " the Whig Party ;" and his liberal 
hospitality made it " the resort, not only 
of the most interesting persons composinif 
Enelish society — literary, philoaophioiS, 
and political, but also to all belonging to 
those classes who ever visited this country - 
^from abroad," 




ESiaAOBDiBAKT nisiANCES or ixHintANiTr. 
In 1534, in the wars of Edward III. with France, Fordun relates tiiat 
a Frenohman porohased from the Scots several English prisoners, and 
that he beheaded them to avenge the death of his father. This senti- 
mental crue% can perhaps be paralleled by that of Coooinas, who, at tte 
massacre of Porb, bought many Hiwuenots, tliat he might torture thorn 
todealdi for his private satisfeotiofl. ■ Philip Galeae Vwconti, Duke of 
Milan , was a man of a nature k tifloid, that thunder threw him into 
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agonies; yet wae lie so inbiunan, ihat he could etf/oy the ihrieks of a 
fimaie *tretched upon a rack. Wencealaus, the Glennan Emperor, say 
Mezetay, Voltaire, and others, roasted hit cook alive, for dressiiig his 
dinnei' amiag ; and never had so intimate a friend in Pragne as the oom- 
~~ ~n exeoatioiier ; and even him he put to death at last, for not taking 
, .*i.i_ 1 ™v™ T Te had bid him out hifl head off, and actually 

ANCIBST BOUAH iJUtf 9. 

The earliest lamps fabricated by the potters of ancient Bome have an 
■^ea oirotdar body, with a curved projecting rim to prevent the oil from 

Zilling, and occur both in terra-cofta, and also in the black irlazed ware 
ind in the sepulchres of Nola. Many have a projecting hoQow pipe in 
the centre, in order to fix them to a stick on the top of a candelabrum. 
Ibese lamps have no handles. They may have been placed in the sacella 
oi lararia, and were turned on the potter's wheel. 

The shoe-shMied is the moat usual, with a round body, a pi., 
■spout or nozzle having a hole for the wick, and a small B-HTi iilHr b 
which is more or lees raised. 

A singular variety of lamp, well 
adapted for a table, was fitted into 
a kind of small aJtar, the sides of 
which were ornamented with re- 
liofe. Several however, from their 
nnusnal shape, may be considered ', 
as &ncy ware, the upper part, or i 
llie whole lamp, being moulded i 
into the resemuance of some ob- 
ject. Such are lamps in the Bri- 
tish Uuseom in the shape of a 
female head surmounted by a 
flower, or of the head of a negro or Nubian with open jaws, through 
which the wick was inserted. 

Host of these lamps appear to have been made between the age of 
Augustus and that of Constantine. The style, of course best at the 
«arlicT period of the empire, degenerates under the later emperors, such 
as Philip and Haximus, and becomes at last Byzantine and bad. 

Most lamps had only one wick, but the light they afforded must have 
been feeble, and oonsequently some have two wicks, tie nozzle for which 
project beyond the body of the lamp. In the same manner were fabri- 
cated lamps of three, five, and seven wicks. If more were required the 
nozzles did not project fer beyond the body of the lamp, which was then 
moulded in a shape adapted for the purpose, and especially the favourite 
one of a galley. Sometuaes a conglomeration of small lamps was manu- 
factarcd m a row, or in a serrated shape, which enabled the purchaser to 
obtain what light he required ; still the amount of illumination must have 
been feeble. As many as twen^ wicks have been found in some lamps. 

The greater number average &om three to four inches, long, and one 
ineh high ; the walls are about one-eightli of an inch thick, and <1uk 
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eireular handles not more than one inch in diameter. Some of the lai^gp^ 
lAm|>Sy however, are ahout nine inches or a foot long, inth handles eigti 
or nine inches high^ 

AN ECCEITTBIC ENaUSHlLO', 

^ Mr. Henry Hastinffs, a most singular character, and gemdne sportmuul 
lived in the time of James and Charles I. Mr. Hastings was second aon 
to the Earl of Huntingdon ; and inherited a good estate in Dorsetshire 
from his mother. He was one of the keepers of New Forest, Hampshire ; 
and resided in the lodge there during a part of e-very summer season* 
But his principal residence was at Woodlands, in Dorsetshire, where h» 
had a capital mansion. One of his nearest neighbours, was the Loxd 
Chancellor Cooper, first Earl of Shaftesbury. Two men could not be more 
opposite in their disposition and pursuits. They had little oommumoatioii 
therefore ; and their occasional meetings were rendered more disagreeabld. 
to both from their opposite sentiments in poHtics. Lord Shaftesbury, 
who was the younger man, was the survivor ; and the following account of 
Mr. Hastings* is said to have been the production of his pen. ** Mr. 
Hastings was low of stature, but very strong, and very active ; of ii 
ruddy complexion, with flaxen hair. His clothes were always of green 
cloth. His house was of the old fashion ; in the midst of a large park, 
well stocked with deer, rabbits^ and fish-ponds. He had a long narrow 
bowling-green in it ; and used to play with round sand-bowls. Her0, 
too, he had a banqueting-room built, like a stand in a large tree. 1^ 
kept all sorts of hounds, that ran buck, fox, hare, otter, and badger; and 
had hawks of all kinds, both long and short-winged. His great hall was 
commonly stcewed with marrow-bones; and full of hawk-perches^ 
hounds, spaniels4 and terriers. The upper end of it was hung with fox-* 
skins of this and the last year's killing. Here and there a pole-cat was 
intermixed ; and hunter's poles in great abundance. The parlour wa9« 
large room, completely furnished in the same style. On a broad heartily 
^Tved with bricks, lay some of the choicest terriers, hounds, and spanids. 
One or two of the great chairs had litters of cats in them, which wiiie 
not to be disturbed. Of these, three or four always attended him at 
dinner ; and a little white wand lay by his trencher, to defend it, if ther . 
were too troublesome. In the windows, which were very large, lay lus 
arrows, cross-bows, and other accoutrements. The comers of the rodoi : 
were filled with his best hunting and hawking poles. His oyster-table 
stood at the lower end of the room, which was in constant use twice a 
day, all the year round ; for he never failed to eat oysters both at dinner 
and supper ; with which the neighbouring town of roole supplied hiitt* . 
At the upper end of the room stood a small table with a double desk; 
one side of which held a church Bible ; the other, the Book of Martyrs. 
On different tables of the room lay hawks' hoods ; bells, old hats witk 
t^ir crowns thrust in, fuU of pheasants' eg^s, tables, dice, cards, and a 
store of tobacco pipes. At one end of this room was a door, whicb 
opened into a closet, where stood bottles of strong beer and wine, whiicli 
never came out but in single glasses, which was the rule of the honsnf ; 
f(Nr he never exceeded himself, nor permitted otiiers to exceed. AnsweriiS^ 
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to this closet was a door into an old chapel, which had been long disnsed 
for devotion ; but, in the pulpit, as the safest place, was always to be 
found a cold chine of beef, a yenison pasty, a gammon of bacon, or a 
^eat apple-pie with thick crust, well oaked. His table cost him not 
much, though it was good to eat at. His sports supplied all but beef 
and mutton, except on Fridays, when he had the best of fish. He never 
wanted a London pudding; and he always sang it in with, '< My part 
lies therein-a,**Ke drank a glass or two of wine at meals ; put syrup of 
. gilly-flowers into his sack ; and had always a tun-glass of snuaill-beer 
fltanding by him, which he often stirred about with rosemary. He lived 
to be an hundred ; and never lost his eye-sight, nor used firoectacles. He 
got on horseback without belp ; and rode to the death of the stag, till he 
was past fourscore." 

PERFUITED BANQUETS OF THE AJSTCIENTS. 

A very remarkable peculiarity in the banquets of the ancients was, 
their not confining the resources of the table to the gratification of one 
sense alone. Having exhausted their invention in the confection of 
stimulants for the pa£ite, they broke new ground, and called in another 
sense to their aid ; and by the delicate application of odours and richly- 
distilled perfiimfis, these refined voluptuaries aroused the fainting appe- 
tite, and added a more exquisite and ethereal ei^oyment to the grosser 
pleasures of the board. Tne gratification of the sense of smelling (a 
(sense held by us in very undeserved neglect, probably on account of its 
aelicacy) was a subject of no Httle importance to the Bomans. However 
this may be, it is certain that tiie Romans considered flowers as forming 
a very essential article in their festal preparations ; . and it is the opinion 
of Bassius, that at their desserts the number of flowers £eu: exceeded that 
of fruits. When Nero supped in his Golden House, a mingled shower of 
flowers and odorous essences fell uj^n him ; and one of Heliogabalus' 
recreations was to smother hiis courtiers with flowers, of whom it may ^ 

, said, they *^ died of a rose in aromatic pain." Nor was it entirely as an 
object of luxury that the ancients made use of flowers ; they were con- 
sidered to possess sanative and medicinal qualities. According to Fliny, 
Athenseus, and Plutarch, certain herbs and flowers were of sovereign 

' power to prevent tbe approaches of ebriet^p^, or, as Bassius less dearly 
expresses it, clarify the ranctions of the brain. 

CHINESE BBID&ES. 

Of Chinese bridges, some have been very much exaggerated in the 
accounts by Du Halde and the missionaries, as it appears ^om the later 
reports concerning the bridge at Foo-chow-foo, visited during the 
unsuccessful commercial voyage of the ship '* Amnerst," in 1832, and 
since the war become familiar to our countrymen. This same bridge, 
which proved a very poor structure after all, had been extolled by 3ie 
Jesuits as something quite extraordinary. A bridge of ninety-one 
lurches, being in fact a very long causeway, was passed by Lord Mac- 
.artney between 6oo-chow and H^ng-chow, and near the Lake called 
Tae-hoo. The highest arch, however, was supposed to be betnr^t^ 
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side of the canal. The late Sir George Staunton observed a bridge 
between Peking and Tartwy, huilt aoroaa a river which was subject to 
lieing swelled d^ monntain floods. This was ereoted upon caissons of 
watUBB filled with stonei. Jt appeared to have been built with ex- 
pedition, and at small cost, where the most solid bridge would be 
endaogeied by inundations. The caissons were fixed by large per- 
pendicular spars, and over the whole were laid planks, hnrdles, and 
rvcL It was only in Ee£Ui^-nan that solid bridges were observed to 
thrown over the eanol, being constructed of ooarse grey marble, or 
of a reddish granite. Some of the archea were Gemicircolar, others Uie 
transverse sec&Hi of an ellipse, and others again approached the shape 
of a horse-shoe, or Greek O, the space being widest at top. In. the 




ornamental bridges that adorn gardens and pleasure-grounds, the aroh 
is often of height sufficient to admit a boat under sail, and the bridge is 
ascended by st^ps. 

^ AH the stones of a Chinese areh are commonly wedge-shaped, their 
Bides forming radii which converge towards the centre M tiie curve. It 
is observable that, according to the opinion of Captain Parish, iriio 
onrveyed and made plans of the Great Wall, no masonry could be 
tntpenor to it. The arched and vaulted work was considered 1^ him as 
exceedingly well turned. The Chinese, therefore, must have nndrac- 
Btood the construction and properties of the arch long before the Greeks 
and Romans, whose original and most ancient eiSfices consisted of 
columns, connected by straiKht architraves, of bulk sufficient to support 
the incumbent ptesanre of sdid masonry. 



i WEiVEE-Binr. 

There are some birds whose social instinct impels them to live in oon- 
panr, and to unite their powers in the construction of a common edifice : 
m this respect resembling the Bearer among quadrupeds, and the Bee 
among insects. Among these we may mention the Ani {Orotophjiga lati) 
of the West Indies ; the Pensile Grosbeak {Zoxia jteniilii) of West Africa ; 
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and the Bottie-neBted Sparrow of India : but more remarkable than any 
of tbese is the Sociable Qroabcak (Loxta aodalia) of South Africa, whose 
habit* are described by Le Vaillant. 

" Figure to yoiiTBelf," says this enterprising trnveller, " a haae, irre- 
gnlar, sloping roof, with all the eaves com^etcly covered witn nesta, 
crowded close together, and you will have a tolerably correct idea of these 
singolar edifices. The birds commence this structore by forming tiie 
immense canopy of a mass of gr^a, so compact and firmly basketed 
together as to be impenetrable to the rain. This sometimes surrounds a 
large tree, giving it, but for the upper branches, somewhat the form of a 
mushroom. Beneatii the eaves of tins canopy the nests »e formed ; the 




upper surface is not used for this purpose, but as it is sloping, with a 
iffoieoting rim, it serves to let the rain-water run off, and preserves each 
bme dwelling tram the wet. Le Vaillant procured one of tiiese great 
shelters, and cut it in pieces with a hatchet : the chief portion consisted 
of Boshman's grass, so compact as to be impenetrable by rain. Each nest 
is tiiree or four inches in diameter, which is sufficient for the bird ; but, 
as they are all close together around the eaves, they appear to tbe eye to 
form but one building, and, in fact, are distinguishable from each otiier 
only by a little external aperture, which serves as an entrance to the 
uest. This huge nest contained 320 inhabited cells. 



King Edward the First commiBsioned Peter Corbet to destroy the 
wolves in the counties of Gloucester, "Worcester, Hereford, Salop, and 
S^ord ; and ordered John Gifford to hunt them in all the forests of 
England. 

j!he forest of Chiltem was infested by wolves and wild bulls in the 
tame of Edward the Confessor, William the Conqueror mnted the 
Itndahif of Biddesdale, in Nco^umberland, to Bobert de Umfraville, 
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on condition of defending that part of the coimtiy against enemios and 
wolves. King John gave a premium of ten shillings for catching ^o 
wolves. * " 

In the reign of King Henry the Third Vitalis de Engaine held the 
manors of Laxton and Pitchley, in the comity of Northampton, by the 
service of himting the wolf, whenever the king should command h&n. 
In the reign of Edward the First, it was found by inquisition that John 
de Engaine held the manor of Great Gidding, in me county of Hunting- 
don, by the service of hunting the hare, fox, wild cat, and wolf, within 
the counties of Huntingdon, Northampton, Buckingham, Oxford, and 
Rutland. In the reign of Edward the Third, Thomas de Engaiue held 
certain manors by the service of finding, at his own proper cost, certain 
dogs for the destruction of wolves, foxes, martins, and wild cats in the 
counties of Northampton, Rutland, Oxford, Essex, and Buckingham. 

TEHPLES OF BEAMBAJrAH. 

In the island of Java, and not far from the ruins of Boro Buddor, are 
situated the Buddhist temples of Brambanam ; certainly one of the meet 
extraordinary groups of buildings of its' class, and very unlike anything 
we now find in In£a ; though there can scarcely be a doubt but that' 
the whole is derived from an Indian original now lost. 

The great temple is a square building above 45 fU square, and 75 ft. 
high, terminating upwards in an ootatfonal straight-lined pyramid. On 
each face of this is a smaller temple of similar' decd^ joined to the ereat 
one by corridors ; the whole five thus constituting a cruciform building. 
It is raised upon a richly ornamented square iSase. One of the smaller 
temples serves as an entrance-poroh. The biuldinff itself is very 
curiously and richly ornamented tvith sculpture ; but the most remack- 
able feature of the whole group is the multitude of smaller temples 
which surround the central one, 239 in number. Immediately b^ond 
the square terrace which supporte the central temple stand 28 of tnese, 
forming a square of 8 on each side, counting me angidar ones both 
Vays. Beyond these, at a distance of 35 ft., is the secoim square, 44 in 
number ; between this and the next row is a wide space of above 80 &, 
in which only 6 temples are situated, two in the centre of the north aad 
south faces, and one on each of the others. The two outer lows ^t 
, temples are situated close to one another, back to back, and are 160 in 
number, each face of the square thev form being about 525 ft. All these 
239 temples are similar to one another, about 12 ft. square at the baae, 
and 22 ft. high, all richly carved and ornamented, and in every one ia a 
small square cell, iijl which was originally placed a cross-legged figuxe, 
probably of one of the Jaina saints, though the drawings whichhave 
been hitherto published do not enable us to determine whom they repre- 
sent — the persons who made them not being aware of the distinction 
between Buddhist and Jaina images. 

The date given to ^ese monuments by the natives is about the 9th or 
10th century, at which time the Jains were making great progress 'at 
Guzerat and the western parts of India ; and if the traditions are to be 
relied upon, which bring the Hindu colonists of Java from that quart^. 
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it is almost oertain that they would have brought that religioii witii 
iheinu ^ If the age, however, that is assigned to them be coneot, they 
are sp^eimens of an earlier date and form than anything we now fi|id in 
India, and less removed from the old Buddhist type than anything that 
now remains there. 

GBAHAH ISLAND. 

The most recent instance of subaqueous eruption, with which we are 
acquainted is that which produced Hotham or Graham Island, in the 
year 1831. This island was thrown up in the MediterTanean, between 
the south-west coast of SioJly and the African ooast, in latitude 
37^ 8' 30'' north, and lonflitade 12^ 42' 15" easl^ the eruption seems 
to have been first observea Inr John Corrao^ the captain of a Sicilian 
vessel, who passing near to the spot on the lOtk ol July^ obsesrved an 
immense column of water ejected from the sea to the height of sixty 
feet, and about ei^t hundred yards in circumference. 

Oil the Idth of July, Corrao again passed the same spot, and ha bond 
that a small island had been formed, twelve feet high, with a exikut in 
the centre, from wMch immense columns of vapour and masses of 
Tolcanio'matter were ejected. 

The island was afterwards visited by several scientific ^ntlemen^ and 
is said to have been two hundred feet high, and three miles in oiromn- 
ference, on the 4th of August. But from this time the island decxceMed 
in size ; for being composed of loose scorise and pumice, it was rapidhr 
acted upon by the water ; and on the 3rd of September, when carefdlly 
measu^ hy Captain Wodehouse, was only three-fifths of a mile in 
dxoaiiiference, and one hundred and seven feet high. At the end of 
CNrlober the island had entirely disappeared, except one small point eom- 
p(wed of sand and scoriae. Captain Swinburne examined the spot in the 
D6i[lEining of the year' 1832, and found an extensive shoal to oooapy the 
plaoe where the island had once been. In 1833 there was a dangerous 
reef, of- an oval form, three-fifths of a mile in circumference. 

A BOTAL SPORTSMAN. 

When the King of I^aples (the greatest sportsman in Europe) was in 
Germany, about the year 1792, it was said in the German papers, that 
in the aifierent times he had been shooting in Austria, Bonemia, and 
Moravia, he had killed 6 bears, 1,820 wild boars, 1,968 stags, 13 wolves,. 
354 foxes, 15,350 pheasants, 1,121 rabbits, 16,354 hares, 1,625 she-goats^ 
1,625 roe-bucks, and 12,435 partridges. 

LIFE m DEATH. 

The wife of the consul of Cologne, Retchmuth, apparently died of the 
plague, in 1571 ; a ring of great value, with which she was buried^, 
tempt^ the cupidity of the grave-digger, and was the cause of many 
future years of happmess. At night tl^ purloiner marched to his plun- 
der, and she revived. She lived to be the mother of three children, and, 
wh^, deceased in reality, was re-buried in the same church, where a 
monument was erected, reciting the particulars above stated in German 
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vene. A woman of Poictiers, being buried witli fonr rings, tempted tlw 
reenrrectioii-inHii, who aicoke h w man m tiie attempt, as li ma 
rather rude in his mode of possee ng h m. Bh called u b b^Bg 
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rocky fide of a narrow valley, and unconnected apparently with any 
great city or centre of population. General^ they are called tombi^ 
bnt there are no chambers nor anything abont them to indieate a 
fiuiereal purpose and the inscriptionB which accompany them are not OS 
the monuments themBelveE, nor do they refer to such a purpose. Alto- 
gether, they are certainly amon^ the most myaterious remains of anti- 
qui^, and, bejond a ccrtam similarity to the rock-cut tombs around . 
Persepolis, it is not easy to point out any monuments that afford even a 
remote enaloffy to guide us in our conjectures. They are of a style of 
art clearly indioatinp a wooden origin, and consist of a square frontds- 
piece, either carved into certain geometric shapes, or prepared apparent^ 
for painting ; at each side is a flat pilaster, and above a pediment temu- 
natmg in two scrolls. Some, apparently liie more modem, have pUan 
of a rude Doric order, and all indeed are much more curious than beau- 
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iifnl. ' When more of the same class me discorered, the^ may help na to 
erane Hatorio data : all Qiat we can now say of them is, that, judging 
fiom tleir inBoriptionB and the traditions m Herodotas, they seem to 
lielong la some Indo-Germanic race from T^esSaly, or thereaMuts, vho 
had oroned Gie Hellespont and settled in their neighboDrhood ; and their 
date is pwidbly as &r oack as ICKIO, and most probably before TOO B.C. 







ABCH OF TRUm AT BBKETENIUU 

Trinmpbal atcbeB were amon 
Ihe Eoi^ns borrowed from t 
strange mixture of splendour and bad taste which cboracteiises all theii 
works. 

> • These were in the first instance no doubt borrowed from Qte Etruscans, 
as was also the ceremony of the triumph with which they were ulti- 
mately associated. At first they seem rather to have been used aa 
festal entrances to the great pubhc roads, whose oonstruotion was con- 
adered as one of the most important benefits a mler could confer on his 
'Country. There was one erected at Rimini in honour of an important 
restontion of the Flaminian Way by Angnstus; aiiothei at Susa in 
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Piedmont, to commeinorate a similar act of the same Emperor. TrajiuL. 
built one on the pier at Ancona, when he restored that harbouT, jbji4 
another at Beneyentum, when he repaired the Yia A^pia, represented in 
the woodcut here given. Il^is one of the best preserved as well as moit 
graceful of its class in Italy. The arch of the Snrgii at Pola in Istria 
seems also to have been erected for a like purpose. That of Hadrian at 
Athens, and another built by him at Antino^ in Egypt, were monumentsi 
merely commemorative of itie benefits which he had conferred on those 
cities by the architectural works he had erected within their walls. By 
far the most important aj^plioation of these gateways, m Kome at leasL 
was to commemorate a tnumph which may navo^ppattefl along the road 
over which the ardi was erected beforehand, for i$k triximphal prooession 
to pass through, of which it would remain a memorial. 

JTOMJES' SAXAEIES. 

In the reign of Henry IQ. the King's Justices enjoyed a salaiy of ten 
marks per annum, which^ in the twenty-third year of that King, was- 
augmented to twenty pounds, and soon later to more. Under Henry lY. 
the Chief Jpstices oi the Kmg's B^cih and Common Pleas had forty 

Sunds, and oUe of the judges of Conim^n Pleas had fifW-fiy^ marks. 
1466,. the salary of Thomas Littleton, jud^ of the Aing's Bench, 
amounted to i£l36 13s. 4d. modem money ; besides about £17 78. for his- 
far-gown, robes, &c. 

EXTBAOKDINAET OAK. 

Gilpin, in his " Forest Scenery," says, " Close by the gate of the 
water -walk at Magdalen College, in Oxford, grew an oak, which ^r- 
ha^s stood there a sapling when Alfred the Great founded the uiuversity. 
This period only includes a space of nine hundred years, wHch is no- 
great age for an oak. It is a difficult matter indeed to ascertain the age 
of a tree. The age of a castle or fibb^ is the object of history ; even a 
common house is recorded by the fkndlies that bmlt it. All these objects- 
arrive at maturity in their youth, if I may so speak. But the tree,, 
gradually completing its growth, is not worth recording in the early 
part of its existence. It is then only a common tree ; and afterwards,, 
when it becomes remarkable for its age, all memory of its youth is lost* 
This tree, however, can almost produce historical evidence for the age 
assi^ed fa it. About five hundred years after the time of Alficoly 
"Wifliam of Wainfleet, Dr. Stukely tells us, expressly ordered his col- 
lie to be founded near the Great Oak ; and an oak could not, I think. 



be less than five hundred ^ears of age to merit that title, together with • 
the honour of fixing the site of a college. When the magnificence of 
Cardinal Wolsey erected that handsome tower which is so ornamental to 
the whole building, this tree might probably be in the meridian of ita 
fflory, or rather, perhaps, it had attained a green old age. But it muat 
have been maniiestly in its decline at that memorabte era when, the 
tyranny of James ^ve the fellows of Magdalen so noble an opportunity 
of ^ withstanding bigotry and superstition. It was afterwards mucE 
iiijured in Charles the l^econd's time, when the present walks were laid 
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out. Its roots were disturbed, and from that period it declined fast, 
and bicame reduced by degrees to little more tban a mere trunk. The 
oldest \ members of the university can scarcely recollect it in better 
plight. But the faithful records of history have handed down its 
^cient'xlimensions. Through a space of sixteen yards on every side 
from ita trunk, it once flung its boughs, and under its magnificent 
' ^vilionbould have sheltered with ease three thousand men, tiaough in 
its decayed state it could for many years do Httle more than shelter 
isome lucHess individual whom the driving shower had overtaken in his 
^Venii^ inlk. In the summer of 1788, tms magnificent ruin fell to the 
ground, alarming the college with its rushing sound. It then appeared 
Sow precariously it had stood for many years. Its grand tap-root was 
decayed, and it had hold of the earth only by two or three roots, of 
which none was more than a couple of inches in diameter. From a part 
of its ruins a chair has been made for the President of the College, 
which will long continue its memory." 

ECCEimilC ADVEETISEHiEirr. 

The following strange advertisement is copied from the Harleian MSS. ' 
** In Novaferi Animus, These are to give notice, (for the benefit of Hie 
public,) that there is newly arrived from his travels, a gentleman, who, 
after above forty years' study, hath, by a wonderM blessing on his 
endeavours, discovered, as well the nature as the infallible cure of several 
strange diseases, which (though as yet not known to the world) he will 
plainfy demonstrate to any ingenious artist, to be the greatest causes of 
the most conmion distempers incident to the body of man. The names 
of which take as follow : 

The strong fives 

The marthambles 

The moon-pall 

The hockogrode. 

" Now, though the names, natures, symptoms, and several cures of 
these diseases, are altogether unknown to our greatest physicians^ and 
lie particular knowledge of them would (if concealed) be a vast advan- 
tage to the aforesaid person ; yet, he well knowing that his country's 
good is to be preferred to his private interest, doth hereby promise all 
sorts of people, a faithful cure oi all or any of the diseases a&resaid, at 
as reasonable rates as our modem doctors nave for that of any common 
distemper. 

" He is spoken with at the ordinary hours of business, at the Three 
Compasses, in Maiden-lane." 

MODESy EGYPTIJkN VEUALE OEVAKEirTS. 

Among the many ornaments which the women of Egypt in modern 
times are so fond of wearing, none is more curious or more generally 
worn than the CkooW, It is around convex ornament, commonly about 
five inches in diameter, of which there are two kinds. The first that we 
shall describe, and which is the only kind worn by ladies, or by the wives 
of tradesmen of moderate property, is tiie ckoor^s alma's, or duEimond 
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imposed of dmoioiidB set mieraJl]- in gold ; and ia of 
itmg roBCB, leaves, &o. The diamonds are oommonlv 
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okoor'a. This if_,... vo. 

open work, representmg roses, leaves, &c. The diamonds are commonly 
of a very poor and anollow kind ; and the gold of this and all other 
diamond ornaments worn in Bgypt ia mooh alloyed with copper. Tlie 
value of a moderately handsome diamond ckoor 's is abont a hundred and 
twenty-five, or a hundred and fifty pounds sterling. It is very aeldom 
made of ailTer ; and I think tkat those of gold, when attaohed to tiie 
deep red tnrhao'sh, hare a richer effect, though not in ooootdance with 
our general taste. The wives even of petty tradesmen sometimea wear 
the diamond ckoor's : they are extremely fond of diamonds, and general^ 
endeavour to get some, however bad. The ckooi 's, being of considerahfe 




Tei^ht,ia at first pomful to wear; and women who are in the habit of wear- 
ing it complainof headache when they take itoif : hence tieyrstain it day 
and ni^ht ; hat some have an inicrior one for the hcd. Some ladies have ono 
for ormnary wearing, another for particnlar occasiona, a little larger and 
handsomer; and a third merely to wear in bed. The other kind of 
ckoor's, cko<^'i dah'ab {or, of gold), is a oonvei plate of very thin em- 
bossed gold, and almost always a false emerald ^a piece of green glua}, 
not cut with facets, set in the centre, Neither tne emerald nor the rnby 
ore here cut with facets : if so cat, they would generally he considerea 
false. The simple gold okoor's is lined with a thick coat of wax, which 
is covered with a piece of paper. It Ja worn by many women who can- 
not afford to purchase diamonds; and even by some servanta. 
AiraairE BOMAM MEiiicirrE stamp. 
By fur the most remarkable of the recently discovered remains of Hba 
Koinan occupants of Scotland is a medicine stamp, ao^iired by tho 
Society of Antiqnariea of Scotland, along with a very valuable oolleoti'^ 
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of anttquities, bequeathed to them by E. W. A. Dnmimond Hay, Esq., 
toim&tf one of the aecretariesof tike socie^. From his notes it appears 
that it yiaa fonjid [in the immediate vicinity of Treneut Churoh, East 
Lothianj in a quantity of dehris, broken tiles, and brick-dast, nbicb tnay 
not improbably have onoe formed the residenee and laboratory of LnciTia 
TaUatimiB, the Roman oculist, whose name this onriona relio supplies. 
It consists of a small cube of pale green stone, two and three-fifth mclus 
in lengthj and engraved on two sides a^ in the annexed woodout ; Qie 
letters bemg reversed for the purpose of stampingthe unguente or other 
medicaments retailed by its orisinal poBsessor. The insariptlons admit 
of being extended thus on the one side : L. taxlatihi eyodes as 
QCiTBiCES ET ASPBTnTDiNEB, wMch may be rendered — The erodes of 
Luciua Tallatinus for eicatrioes and granulations. The reverse, though 









in port somewhat more obscure, reads; i. tall&tiki a i 
AD DIATHESES — The orocodes, or preparatdon of sa&on, of L. Tallatinus, 
rf lie Palatine School, (?) for afiections of the eyes. Both the Euodea 
and the Crocodes are prescriptions ^vcn by Oalen, and occur on other 
medicine stamps. Several examples have Deen found in England, and 
many ia France and Germany, supplying the names of their owners and 
the terms of their preparations. Many of the latter indicate their chief 
use for diseases of me eye, and hence they have most commonly received 
the name of Roman oculists' stamps. No example, however, except the 
one flgnred here, has ever occnrred in Scotland ; and amid legionary 
. iuBCriptiona, military votive altars, and sepulchral taKeta, it is peculiarly 
' interesting to stumble on this intelligent memento, restoring to us the 
name of the old Homan physician who ministered to the colonists of 
the Lotbians the skill, end perchance also the oharlatanry, of the healing 
art. 

CAITDLES HI THE CHVBCH. 

In the foimnhe of HaTonlphus, edited by Jerome Bignon, he tells ns, 
with respect to lights, that the use of them was of great antiquity in the 
ohnzoh; that l£e primitive Christiana made use of them in the 
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assemblies which they held before day out of necessity ; and th(^t after- 
, wards they were retained even in daylight, as tokens of joy, and ^m 
honour of the Deity. Lactantius says, speaMng of the absiuditieflL of 
the wax lights in Eomish churches, *^ They light up candles to God, .as 
if he lived in the dark ; and do they not deserve to pass for madmen 
who offer lamps and candles to the author and giver of light P' Itfis 
. reaUy astounoinfi^ to our ideas that wax candles as long as seijeants' 
pikes should be held as necessary in the worship of God. That it ,is 
so held, and that by a large class of Christians, everj one must allow, 
for they may have occnlar demonstration of the singular fact. The 
show is however extremely imposing. Thirty-five thousand seven huxi* 
dred and fifty pounds of wax lights were burned every year, for nine 
hundred masses said in the castle of Wittemburgh ! Phifip Melancth(>n 
speaks of a Jesuit who said that '^he woidd not extinguisn one tapar, 
though it were to convert all the Huguenots" (Protestants). 

▲ BICH AND CBTJEL CBIUINAL. 

John Ward, Esq. of Hackney, Member of Parliament^ being prosecuted 
by the Duchess of Buckingham, and convicted of forgery, was fbst ex* 
polled the House, and then stood on the pillory on &e nth of |Carck, 
1727. He was suspected of joining in a conveyance vitii fib John 
Blount, to secrete £50,000 of that director's estate, fbrfeited io the 
South Sea Company by Act of Parliament. The Company jreooviered the 
£50,000 against Ward ; but he set up prior conveyances of jus real 
estate to his brother and son, and concealed all his personal, which was 
computed to be £150,000. These conveyances being also set aside by a 
bill in chancery. Ward was imprisoned, and hazar&d the forfeiture of 
his life, by not giving in his eftects till the last day, which was that of 
his examination. During his confinement, his amusement was to give 
poison to dogs and cats, and see them expire by slower or quicker tor- 
ments. To sum up the worth of this man, at the several eras of his li{!^ ; 
at his standing in the pillory, he was worth above £200,000 ; at his oo^* 
* mitment to prison, he was worth £150,000. 



FOOD OF THE ANCIENTS. • 

I* 



The diversity of substances which we find in the catalogue of artieles 
of food is as great as the variety with which the art or uie science of 
oookery prejpares them. The notions of the ancients on this most ii^- 
portant subect are worthj of remark. Their taste regarding meat "ms 
various. Beef they considered the most substantial food : hence it ooa^* 
stituted the chief nourishment of their athleta^. Camels' and dro^ne* 
daries' flesh was much esteemed, their heels most especially. Donk<yy- 
flesh was in high repute : Mascenas, according to Pliny, deughted in it ; 
and the wild ass, brought from Africa, was compared to venison, ia 
more modem times we find Cliancellor Dupret having asses fattened sut 
his table. The hog and the wild boar appear to have been held in great 
estimation; and a hog was called "animal propter convivia natiun;" 
but the classical portion of the sow was somewhat singular — *' vulvi nil 
djilcius amplll." Their mode of killing swine was as i^ned in barboql}: 
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80 in epicurism. Fltitarcli tells us that the grayid sow was actually 
trampled to death, to form a delicious mass fit for the gods. At other 
times, pigs were slaughtered with red-hot spits, that the blood mi^t not 
he lost Stuffing a pig with assafoetida and yarious small animals^ was a 
luxury called " porous Trojanus ;" alluding, no doubt, to the warriors 
who were concealed in the Trojan horse. Young bears, do^, and foxes^ 
(the latteif more esteemed when fed upon grapes,) were also much ad- 
ndied by the Bomans ; who were also so fond of yarious birds, that some 
omumlar fanulies assumed the names of those they most esteemed. Catius 
teBs US how to drown fowls in Falemian wine, to render them more 
KttCious and tender. Pheasants were brought oyer from Colchis, and 
deemed at one lime such a rarity, that one of the Ptolemies bitterly 
lamented his neyer haying tasted any. Peacocks were carefulljr reared 
in the island of Samos, and sold at such a high price, that Yarro informs 
us they fetched yearly upwards of £2,000 of our money. 

THE EABLIEST ENGLISH BIBLE. 

The first translation of any part of the Holy Scriptures into English 
tbat was committed to the press was the New Testament, transmted 
from the Oreek, by William Tyndale, with the assistance of John Foye 
snd "William Roye, and printea first in 1526, in octayo. 

IVndale published afterwards, in 1530, a translation of the Fiye 
Books of Moses, and of Jonah, in 1531, in octayo. An English trans- 
lation of the Psalter, done from the Latin of Martin Bucer, was also 
puUished at Strasburgh in 1530, by Francis Foye, in octayo. And the 
same book, together with Jeremiah and the Song of Moses, were like- 
wise published in 1534, in duodecimo, by George Joye, sometime Fellow 
of Peter-House in Cambridge. 

The first time the whole Bible appeared in English was in the year 
1^5, in foHo, The translator and publisher was Miles Coyerdale, arter- 
yftards Bishop of Exeter, who reyised Tjudale's yersion, compared it 
with the origmal, and supplied what had lieen left untranslated by Tyn- 
dale. It was printed at Zurich, and dedicated to King Henry the 
Eighth. This was the Bible, wluch by Cromwell's injunction or Sep- 
tember, 1536, was ordered to be laid in churches. 

6BEAT EKXTPTIOX OF MOUNT ETNA. 

One of the most remarkable eruptions pf this mountain was that 
wliioh occurred in the year 1669, which was so yiolent that fifteen 
tcrwns and yillages were destroyed, and the stream was so deep that the 
laHra flowed oyer the walls of Catania, sixty feet in height, and destroyed 
a part of the city. But the most singular circumstance connected with 
this eruption was the formation of a number of extensiye fissures, which 
appeared as though filled with intumescent rock. At the yery com- ' 
mencement of the yolcanio excitement, one was formed in the plain of 
St. Lio, twelve miles in length and six feet broad, wMch ejected a yiyid 
flame, and shortly after fiye others were opened. The town of Nicolosi, 
situated twenty miles from the summit of Etna, was destroyed by earth- 
quake ; and near the place where it stood two gulfe were formed, from 
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wMcli so large a quantity of sand and scoriae was thrown, that a^ cone, 
called Mount Rossi, fonr hundred and fifty feet high, was produced in. 
about three months. 

AKULETS WOBN BY MODEBN EGYPTIAN FEMALES. 

One of the most remarkable traits in modem Egyptian superstition is. 
the belief in written charms. The composition of most of these amulets 
is founded upon magic, and occasionally employs the pen of almost every 
Tillage schoolmaster in Egypt. A person of this description, however, 
seldom pursues the study ot magic tiirther than to acquire the formulsa • 
of a few charms, commonly consisting, for the greater part, of certaixL 
passages of the Koran, and names of God, together with those of spirits^ 
genii, prophets, or eminent saints, intermixed with tjombinations of 
numerals, and with diagrams, all of which are supposed to have great . 
secret virtues. The amiuet thus composed, or hhega '5, as it is call3, is . 

. covered with waxed cloth, to pre- 
f Mm " serve it from accidental pollution, 

^^ ^H\ ..t^ ^^ enclosed in a case of thin . 

V^l^^iw (Jnu ^,^^^1^^ embossed gold or silver, which is 

^^^MJP^ attached to a silk stnng, or a 

^MipS^ chain, hung on the right side^ 

^t^ above the girdle, the string or 

chain being passed over the left . 

ijLMiJiiiTx* shoulder. Sometimes these cases 

6Po5S5fiec Ijg^j. Arabic inscriptions, such 

as "Ma'sha-llaOi" (God's will") and *<Ya'cha'dee el-hhaga't" (*/0 
decreer of the things that are needful !") We here insert an engraving . 
of three hhega Ojs of gold, attached to a string, to be worn together. 
The central one is a thin, fiat case, containing a folded paper: it is 
about a third of an inch thick ; the others are cylindrical cases, with 
hemispherical ends, and contain scrolls: each has a row of burck along,- 
the bottom. Hhe^an^s such as these, or of a triangular form, are worn . 
by many children, as well as women ; and those of the latter form are 
attached to a child's head-dress. 

PEBSONAL OKNAMENTS OP THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 

The passion of the Egyptians for decorative jewellery was indeed ex- 
cessive. Men as well as women delighted thus to adorn themselves ; and 
the desire was not confined to the lugher^ranks, for though the subordinate 
classes could not afford the sparkling gems and precious metals which 

flowed upon the persons of their superiors, their vanity was gratified by 
umbler imitations, of bronze, glass, and porcelain. 
'^ Costly and decant ornaments," observes Professor Rosselinii 
^ *■ abounded in proportionas clothing in general was simple and scarce among 
the Egyptians. Girdles, necklaces, armlets, ear-rings, and amulets of 
various kinds sus^iended from the neck, are found represented in the paint- 
ing, and in fsu^t still exist on the mummies. Figures of noble youths are 
found entirely devoid of clothing, but richly ornamented with necklaces 
and other jewels.'* 
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An imsieiue number of thew 
"Jewell of aihcr mnd iewels of 
gud" hftre been fonna in tb« 
ttmiba, ud on the penoni of mnin- 
fHTM, indoie deposited in profiuke: 
in ereiy muwnm. The scccm- 
nsnyin^ oigiaTings will ^v« an 
ides of the stfle wd (brm of MoiKr 

Hie eai^iings generally wgm br 
ttie Udieawere large, round, kingk 
hum (u d) from 1) inchH to IH 
iBdCMio dimeter; and be<inently 
nt ft atiU greater aze ; or made ot' 
■iz ringa aoldered togethM 'ax i) ; 
nnetimea an asp, whoK body wat 
of gold, tet wiui precium ■t'>n'.->, 
waa mm by penona of rank aa u 
luhiimable caprice. Fifpirts t, <l. 
of gold bear uie heads of fanciful 
■mmala; e,alsoof ^Id, isix-mark- 
aUefaritBiiiigukntTof f'jrm, an'l 

(or the delicacy of its worlcniau- 

dnp; and /for it? carrjing two ' — 

peuli and being double in itH construction. 

BiBoeleta, armlEti, and aoklcts were worn by 
Qwj'wereuinallycifgijld, frequently set with j>t 
f"*™"!- The one marked a in tlii- annc-xt-d cut la : 
it ia of gold, 'i inches in diameter, 
•nd 111 inches in height, and is in- 
tenating, because it belont^'d to thc- 
Fhanoh whom we conclude to hare 
been tlie patron and friend of Joseph, 
ThothmeB III., whose name it bears. 




L as well as by women ; 
iij stones, Of inlaid with 
n the Leyden Museum : 




bronze. Kings were worn in profn.- 
■ion, gold being the material chiefly 
teleoted. Some resemble watch seals 
of the present day — sometimes Uie 
■tone having four flat sides, oil en- 
graved, turned on a pivot, like some seals seen at present. One of this 
oharocter, which Sir J. Q-. Wilkinson estimates t« contain 201. worth uf 
gold, is represented at if in the above engraving. It consists of a, niaHBivu 
ring of gold, bearing on oblong plinth of the same metal, an inch in 
length, and mote than half an inch in its greatest widUi. On one side ia 
engraved the hieroglypUe name of Storos, Uie Eneocssor of Amnnoph III. ; 
the Qiree others Dontain respeotlTdy a scorpion, a orooodilo, and a 
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6BEAT FEAB TREE. 



The most remaikaUe pear tree in England stands on the g^be of Ae 
parish of Holme Laey, in Herefordshire. When the branches of tMs 
tree, in its original state, became long and heavr, their extremides 
drooped tOl they reached the iproond. Ijbey then took root ; each branch, 
became a new tree, and in its torn ^rodnced others in the same wajr. 
Erentaalljr it extended itself until it oovered more than an acre of 
gronndj and woold probably have reached much farther if it had becai 
aofoed todo so. K is stated in the church r^;ister, that '< the great 
natural cariosity, liie neat pear tree npon the glebe, adjoining to tb^ 
▼ieanige-hoose, prodoeea this year (1 776) foorteen hoesheads of peny, eadb. 
Ilffgf^ff^^ containing one hundred gallons." Thoogh now much redooed 
in oze, it is stiU hetOtib^ and Yigorous, and generally produces from two to 
five hogdieads. llie liquor is not of a good quality, being Very strong 
and heating. An idea ra the saperior size of this tree, when in its prime^ 
orer others of the same kind, may be formed from the &ct, that m the 
same county, an acre of ground is usually planted with thirty trees, 
which, in a good soil, produce annually, when full grown, tumity 
f;a]lons of perry each. So large a quantity as a hogsheaS. from one tte^ 
IS very unusuaL The sorts principally used for perry are such as have ; 
an austere juice. 

LAW OF THE "SlOZCkS, 

A yenr remarkable law prevailed among the Mozcas, one of the tribto 
of the Nueyo Reyno de Crranada. There, as among more advanced 
nations, the king could do no wrong ; but the subordinate chiefi ooold. 
These chiefs were men, the people reasoned, like themselves ; they ooiild : 
not be punished by their vassals, for there would be a natural unfitncMi 
in that ; the king, it seems, was not expected to interfere, except in 
cases of state offences ; the power of punishment, therefore, was vested * 
in their wives; and a power it was, says Piedrahita, which linj^ 
exercised famously whenever it fell to them to be judges of their po<tf 
husbands. The conqueror Q,uesada calling one morning upon the S^ 
of a place called Suesca, foim^ him under the hands of his nine wivea^ - 
who were tying him, and having done so, proceeded, in spite of 
Queseda's intercession, to flog him one after tl]^ other. His offence was, 
that some Spaniards the night before had lodged in his house, and he 
had partaken too freely of their Spanish wine. Drunkenness was one of 
the sins which fell under the cognizance of his wives : they carried hiiv - 
to bed that he might sleep himself sober, and then awoke him in the '■ 
morning to receive the rigour of the law. 

LAB6E8T HETAL STATUE DT THE WOELD. 

Arena is an island on the Lago Maggiore, and has a strong castie, ' 
Upon an eminence is a statue of bronze to St. Charles Borromeo, from 
whom the hill is called,' Monte di S. Carlo. The statue was erected hf - 
the Pope in 1624, in memory of the Saint, who was Archbishop of Milan;- 
The pedestal of the statue is thirty-six feet high. It is fiie largeA 
metal statue in existence ; and the height of the statue itself is seveaty*^'^' ' 
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two feet, makiiig a total of 108 feet. Fifteen persons may get into the 
saint's head, wmch will also accommodate four persons and a table on 
which they can dine. The cost is said to have been one million one 
hnndred Milanaise livres. 

THE OAK OF MAMS£. 

In one remarkable instance the Jews, the Christians, and the pagan 
ArabA imited in religious fBelings. This was in tiieir reverence £rthe 
Oak of Mamre, where the ani^els appeared to Abraham : for Abraham's 
sake the Jews held the place holy ; the Arabs for the angels' ; the 
Clmstians, because^ in their ignorance of their Scriptures, they affirmed 
thftt the Son of God had accompanied those angels to destroy Sodom aad 
Gatnorrah. An annual fair was held there, and every man sacrificed 
after the manner of his country ; nor was the meeting ever disgraced by 
any act of intemperance or indecency. Nothing luid been done to injure 
tb0 venerable antiquitv of the place. There was nothing but the well 
'wHidh Abraham had aug, and the buildings which he had inhabited, 
beside the oak. These remains were destroyed by order of Constantino, 
in abhorrence of the impious toleration exhibited there ! A church was 
built upon the spot, and Mamre, so interesting to the poet, the 
pbOosopner, and the pious man, became a mere den of superstition. 

STBANGE ADVEl^TISEMEirr. 

The following appeared in the Evening Post, May 23rd, 1730 : — 
." I, Elizabem, duchess dowager of Hamilton, acknowledge I have for 
several months been ill in my health, but never speechless, as certain 
peiany authors have printed ; and so, to confute these said authors and 
ttueir intelli^nce, it is thought by my most intimate Mends, it u the 
ve^y kut ihttig that tcill happen to ine. I am so good an Englishwoman, 
iSt^ I would not have my countrymen imposed upon by purchasing false 
aidbors ; therefore, have ordered this to be printed that they may know 
what papers to buy and believe, that are not to be bribed by those who 
JD^j nave private ends for false reports. The copy of this is left in the 
bands of Mr. Beilngton, to be shown to any body who has a curiosity to 
see it signed with my own hand. << E. Hamilton." 

UTTEEMITTEirr SPBIXGS. 

One of the most remarkable of these is at Bolder-Bom in Westphalia. 
Alter flowing for twenty-four hours, it entirely ceases for the space of six 
hoiors. It l£en returns with a loud noise, in a stream sufficiently power- 
ful to turn three mills very near its source. Another si)ring of the same 
nature occurs at Bihar in Hungary, which issues many times a day, from 
the foot of a mountain, in such a quantity as in a few minutes to lill the 
ohannel of a considerable stream. 

The Lay Well near Torbay, ebbs and flows sixteen times in an hour ; 
and in Giggleswick Well in Yorkshire, the water sometimes rises and 
falls in ten or fifteen minutes. 

St. Anthony's Well, on Arthur's Seat, near Edinburgh, has a similar 
movementi but on a smaller scale. 
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In Savoy, near the lake of Bourget, is another spring of this kind, but 
it differs from those which have been already mentioned in being very 
uncertain in its intervals. 

CimiOUS JEWEL WHICH BELOSOES TO JAHEB I. 

Li former times it was a common practice with princes and nobles to 
bave elaborate articles of jewellery oonstnioted in snch ibrma aa had a 
Teligioua and emblematical signiiioation. An inventoiy of the Dukes of 
of Biii^midy, made in 1396, 
speaks of », jUuT-de-lit which 
opened, and contained inside 
a picture of the Cruoi&don, 
In 1416, the Duke of Beni 
bad " a fair apple," which 
opened, and contained within 
on one side the figure of Christ, 
and on the other that of t^ 
Virrin. Among the jewels of 
theDukesof Burgundyin 1392 
there were two pears of faiA, 
enamelled, each containing an 
image of Our Ladv. We find 
similar entries in uie other dif- 
ferent inventories of the Dukes 
of Burgundv : An apple of sil- 
ver, enamelled, containing ill 
the inside a picture of St. Ca- 
therine, in 1400; a pine-ap]^ 
of gold, which contained fignrea 
of the birth of Chriat, and of 
the three kings, in 1467 ; and, 
in the some year, two apples Of 
gold, one containing, on ^6 
opposite halves, Our Lady and 
St. Paul, the other, St.Teter 
and St. Paul — the latter sus- 



tinued in fatihioti till a. mw^L 
lat«r period, and a vetr curious 
example, from the collectitm of 
Lord Londesborough, which 
appears to have belonged to 
King James I., is here ea- 
graved. 

The whole is of silver, and the leaves appear io have been painted 
ereen. On opening it we find in the inside the snuUl skull here repre- 
sented above the apple. The top of the skull o^ns like a lid, and inside 
are two pinnll paintmgfii representing the Creation and the BenirreotitW) 
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with the inscription, ** Post Mortem, vita eternitaay The external 
inscription is not gaUant. To give the apple externally a more natnral 
appearance, there are marks of two bites on the side opposite that here 
represented, showing a large and small set of teeth. 



STBAKGE CI7BI0SITIES. 

In the Anatomy Hall of Leyden is a drinking cnp of the skull of a 
Moor, killed in the beleagoring of Kaerlem. Also a cup made of a 
donble brain pan. We observe also that No. 51 is the skin of a woman, 
and No. 52 the skin of a woman, prepared like leather ; No. 53 the skin 
of a Malacca woman, above 150 years old, presented by Richard Snolk, 
who probably had her flayed, 

THE CROSS OF CONG. 

The cross, of which the following is a correct representation, possesses 
•eminent claims to a place among our 
curiosities, since it constitutes the gem 
of the Museum of the Royal Irish Aca- 
-demv. 

Tnis cross was made at Roscommon, by 
native Irishmen, about the year 1123, 
in the reign of Turlogh O'Connor, father 
of Roderick, the last monarch of Ireland, 
and contains what was supposed to be a 

E'ece of the true cross, as inscriptions in 
ish, and Latin in the Irish character, 
upon two of its sides record. The en- 
graving affords a correct idea of the ori- 
ginal, as the extremely minute and ela- 
borate ornaments with which it is com- 
pletely covered, and a portion of which is 
worked in pure gold, could not possibly 
be expressed on so reduced a scale. The 
ornaments generally consist of tracery 
and grotesque animals fancifully com- 
bined, and similar in character to the 
decorations fouud upon crosses of stone 
of about the same period. A large crystal, through which a portion of 
the wood which the cross was formed to enshrine is visible, is set in the 
eentre. 

POOT-EACING IN 1699, 

A remarkable foot-race was run about the year 1699, which is thus 
described in the manuscript journal of a lady who was one of the 
spectators : — " I drove through the forest of Windsor to see a race run 
by two footmen, an English and a Scotch, the former a taller bigger 
man than the olher. The ground measured and cut even in a round was 
about four miles ; the^ were to run it round so often as to make up 
twenty-two miles, which was Ihe distance between Charing Cross and 
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Windsor Cross, tliat is, five times ^te round, and so far as to make 
up the odd miles and measure. They ran a round in twenty-five 
minutes. I saw them run the first three rounds and half another in an 
hour and seventeen minutes, and they finished it in two hours and a 
half. The Englishman gained the start the seeond round, and kept it 
at the same di^ance the Ore rounds, and then the Scotchman came up to 
him and got hefore him to the post. The Englishman fell down within, 
a fewvards of the post. Many hundred pouncU we^ won and lost about 
it.' They ran botii very neatly, but my jud£;ment gave it to the Scotch- 
mian, because he seemed to save himself to the last push." 

THE CHESBT TBEE. 

The Cherry Tree was iutroduced into Great Britain before a.d. 53. 
The earliest mention of the fruit being exposed to sale by hawkers in 
Lcmdon is in Henry the Fifth's reign, 1415. New sorts were introduced 
from Flanders, by Richard Haines, Henry the Eighth's fruiterer, and 
being planted in Kent were called " Flanders," or " Kentish Cherries,", 
of "TOich Gerard (1597) says, " They have a better juice, but watery, 
cold, and moist." Philips says, "There is an account of a cherry- 
orchard of thirty-two acres in Kent, which, in the year 1540, produced, 
fruit that sold in those early days, for 1,000/. ; which seems aH 
entitmous sum, as at that period good land is stated to have let at one 
ubiltfpg per acre." Evelyn tells us, that in his time (1662) an acre 
planted with cherries, one hundred miles from London, had been let at 
10/. During the Commonwealth (1649), the manor and mansion of ; 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., at Wimbledon, in Surrey, were 
surveyed previously to being sold, and it appears that there were 
upwards of two hundred cherry trees in the gardens. Since that time 
the cherry tree has found universal admission into shrubberies, g^trdens, 
and orchards. 

INSTETJCTIOXS TO A CHAPLAIN. 

The following, and we believe thev are unique, are Sir John Wynne, 
of Gwedir's instructions to his chaplain, the Rev. John Pryce. " First, 
you shall have the chamber I showed you in my gate, private to your- 
self, with lock and key, and all necessaries. In the morning, I expect 
you should rise, and say prayers in my hall, to my household be&w, " 
before they go to work, ana when they come in at niffht, that you call 
before vou all the workmen, specially the youth, and teke account of 
them 01 their belief, and of what Sir Meredith taught them. I beg you 
to continue for the most part in the lower house : you are to have onlye 
what is done there, that you may inform me of any disorder there. 
There is a bayliff of husbandry and a porter, who will be commanded by 
you. The morning after you be up, and have said prayers, as afore, I 
would you to bestow in study on any commendable exercise of your, 
body. Before dinner you are to come up and attend grace or prayers, 
if tnere be any publlcKC ; and to sit up if there be not greater str ang ers 
above the chyldren, who you are to teach in your own (mamber. THien 
the table from half downwards is takeiv up, then you are to rise and to' 
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walk in the alleys near at hand until grace time, and to come in then 
for that purpose. After dinner, if I he husy, you may go to howles, 
^huffel hord, or any other honesiC decent recreation, until I go ahroad. 
If you see me void of husiness, and go to ride ahroad, you shall command 
it gelding to he made ready hy &e grooms of the stahle, and to go .with 
me. If I go to howles or shuffel bord, I shall lyke of your company, if 
the place he not made up with strangers. I would have you to go every 
Sunday in the year to some church hereahouts, to pteache, giviiu^ 
wamynge to the parish, to hring the yowths at after noon to the chur<£ 
to he catechysed ; in which poynt is my greatest care that you should 
he paynfull and dylygent. Ayoyd the alehouse, to sytte and keepe 
'drunkard's company ther, being the greatest discredit your function can 
have." 

TWO ip^BBS. 

In the year 1778 died, at a vilU^ near Beading, John Jackson, aged 
ninety -three, and James Jackson,' aged eighty-seven. These two 
brothbers were old bachelors, anif affbrded a striking instance of the 
insufficiency of wealth to create happiness. Though these old men 
had been west with great riches ever since they were twenty years of 
>age, they absolutely denied themselves the common necessaries of life ; 
and lived in the village for fifty years past as poor men, and often 
.accepted of charity from rich persons who resided, near them. They 
never suffered any woman or man to come into their apartment (which 
was only one shabby room), and were both taken ill, and languisning a 
short time, they expired on the same day, within one hour of each other. 
It is computed, by the writings left behind them, that they died worth 
£150,000. 

ANECDOTE OF THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

The following anecdote relating to the august House of Brunswick is 
taken from the "Annual Register" of 1765:— "The late Duchess of 
Blakenburgh, great grandmother to the hereditary prince, who died some 
years since in a very advanced age, had the. singular happiness to reckon 
amongst her posterity, sixtv-two princes and princesses ; (lifty-three of 
whom she saw at one time alive ;) and amongst them three emperors, two 
empresses, two kings, and two queens ; a circumstance that, probably, 
no sovereign house but that of Brunswick ever pxt>duced anything like it« 

AMUSEMENTS OF SOKE LEABNED Al^THOBS. 

Tycho Brahe polished glass for spectacles, and made mathematical 
instruments. D*Andilly delighted, like our Evelyn, in forest-trees; 
Balzac, with the manufacturing of crayons ; Pieresc, with his me<hds 
and antiques ; the Abbe de Mardles, with engravings ; Eohaulfs greatest 
xecreation was in seeing different mechanics at their labour ; Amauld 
read the most trashy novels for relaxation ; as did our Warburton, the 
late Lords Loughborough and Camden; Montaigne fondled his cat; 
Cardinal Richlieu, in jumping and leaping. Grumm informs us that Ihe 
Chevalier de Boumers would crow like a cock, and bray like an ass ; in 
both of which he excelled, not metaphorically, but literally. 
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The above, taken from the LoDdesboa>ug:K collection, is a good 
example of Hie Qerman diinkii^ cups of fanciful shape, which weK so- 
mnoh in fashion in that conntiy in tho sixteenth and seventeenth oen ■ 
tariea. The speoimen before ua is of silver, and dated 1619. The mill 
and scroll ornament on the cup are gilt. It was held in the hand to be 
filled, and could not be set down until emptied ; the drinker, blowing 
through the tube into the mill, set the soils m motion, and reversed tlie 
dtp on the table. 
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THE KIIfo'B STOIfE. 

Ein^ston-on-Thames is among tjie oldest of English towns ; and is said 
toluiTe been "the metropolis of the Anglo-Saxon kiaga :" certainly it 
was a famous place when the Bomana found and conquered the Britons in 
this locality : lliere are indeed argnmenta for believing that the " ford " 
which Ccesar crossed was here, and not at Walton ; and indications of 
barrows, fosses, and ramparts of Roman origin, are to be found in mxaj 
places in the neighbourhood. It is more thanprobable that a bridge was 
oonstraoted by the Bomans here, and that a iortress was erected for its 




protection. The Saxona followed in due courae, and here they had many 
contests with their enemies the Danes ; but a.d, 838, Egbert convened at 
Kii^ton an assembly of ecclesiastics and nobles in council, and here, un- 
doubtedly, miiny of the Saion kings were crowned ; "The townish men," 
aays Lelaad, " have certen kno^riedge that a few kinges were erounid 
afore the Conc[uesfc." Its first charter was from King John, and many 
succeeding sovereigns accorded to it various grants and immunities. 
During the wot between Charles I. and the Faniament, Kingston was 
the scene of several " fights," being always on the side of the kmg. The 
term is now populous and flourishing, althoi^h without manu&ctures of 
any kind. Smce the establishment of a r^way, villa residences have 
largely increased in the neighbourhood ; and the two suburbs, Surbiton 
and Norbilon, are pretty and densely-crowded villages of good hoasea. 
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The church has duffered much from mutilation and restoration ; it is a 
spacious structure, and was erected about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, on the site of an earlier edifice. Amongst the monuments is a 
&11B hrass, to a civilian and his wife, of the year 1437. Of existing 
antiquities there are but few : county historians, however, point out the 
sites of the ancient Saxon palace, '* the castle,'' the Jews' quarter, and 
theEoman town, Tamesa; and the game of ^^ foot-ball," it is said, is 
still practised by the inhabitants on Shrove Tuesdav, in commemoration 
of the feats of their ancestors, by whom the head of a king- assassin was 
" kicked " about the town. But perhaps the most interesting object now 
to be found in Kingston is ** The King's Stone." It had long remained 
neglected, though not unknown, among disregarded heaps of debris in 
" the new court-yard," when it occurred to some zealous and intelligent 
antiquaries that so venerable a relic of remote ages was entitled to some 
show of respect. It was consequently removed from its degraded posi- 
tion, planted in the centre of the town, and enclosed by a ** suitable" iron 
railing. It is now, therefore, duly and properly honoured, as may be 
seen by the preceding engraving 

TRANCE AT WILL. 

Colonel Townsend possessed the remarkable faculty of throwing him- 
self into a trance at pleasure. The heart ceased apparentiy to throb 
at his bidding, respiration seemed at an end, his whme frame' assomed 
the icy chill and rigidity of death; while his face became ooloiiriess 
and shrunk, and his eye fixed, glazed, and ghastly. His mind itself 
ceased to manifest itself, for during the irance it was as utterly* devoid 
of consciousness as his body of animation. In this state hie would 
remain for hours, when these singular phenomena wore away, and he 
returned to his usual condition. MedicsLl annals furnish no parallel to 
this extraordinary case. Considered whether in a physiologieal or 
metaphysical point of view, it is equally astonishing ana inexplicable. 

DESTRUCTIVE FORCE OF RATS. 

The amount of destructive force possessed by rats cannot be better 
exemplified than in the report given to the French Government, relating 
to the removal of the horse slaughter-houses, situated at Montfaucon, to 
a greater distance from Paris ; one great objection being the disastrous 
consequences which might accrue to the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood, if thesfe voracious creatures were suddenly deprived of their 
usual sustenance. It is well known that the mischief which they occa- 
sion is not confined to what they eat; but they undermine houses, 
burrow through dams, destroy drains, and commit incalculable havoc in 
every place and in everything. 

The report states, that the carcases of horses killed one day, and 
amounting to thirty-five, would be found the next morning with the 
bones picked clean. A person of the name of Dusaussois, belonging to 
the establishment, made this experiment. A part of his yard was 
enclosed by solid walls, at the foot of which, several holes were made for 
the entrance and exit of the rats. Into this enclosure he put the bodies 
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of three horses, and in the middle of the night lie stopped up all tilie 
holes as quietly as he coxdd ; he then summoned several of his workmen, 
and eadi, armed with a torch and a stick, entered the yard, and caie- 
folly closed the door. They then commenced a general massacre ; in 
doing which, it was not necessary to take aim, for whereyer the blow 
fell it was sure to knock oyer a rat, none heing allowed to escape by 
climbing oyer the walls. This experiment was repeated at interyals of a 
few days, and at the end of a month, 16,050 rate had been destroyed. 
In one night they killed 2,650 ; and yet this cannot give an entirely 
adequate idea of tneir number, for the yard in question did not «oyer 
more than a twentieth part of the space allotted to killing horses. The 
rats in this place have made burrows for themselyes, like catacombs ; 
and so great is their number, that they have not found room close by 
the slaughter-houses. They have gone farther ; and the paths to and 
from their dwellings may be traced across the neighbouring fields. 

ORDEAL OF THE CROSS. 

When a person accused of any crime had declared his innocence upon 
oath, and appealed to the cross for its judgment in his favour, he was 
brought into the church before the altar. The priest preyioudy prepared 
two sticks exactly like one another, upon one of which was caryed a 
figure of the cross. They were both wrapped up, with great care and 
many ceremonies, in a quantity of fine wool, and laid upon the altar, or 
on the relics of the samte. A solemn prayer was then offered up to 
Gh)d, that he would be pleased to discover, by the judgment of his hdy 
cross, whether the accused person were innocent or guilty. A priest 
then approached the altar, and took up one of the sticks, and the assist- 
ante unswathed it reverently. If it was marked with the cross, the 
accused person was innocent ; if unmarked, he was guilty. It would be 
unjust to assert, that the judgments just delivered were in all cases 
erroneous ; and it would be absurd to believe that they were left alto- 
gether to chance. Many true judgments were doubtless given, and, in 
all probability, most conscientiously ; for we cannot but bdieve that the 
prieste endeavoured beforehand to convince themselves by strict inquiry 
and a strict examination of the circumstances, whether the appellant 
were innocent or guilty, and that they took up the crossed or uncrossed 
stick accordingly. Although, to sAl other observers, the sticks, as 
enfolded in the wool, might appear exactly similar, those who enwrapped 
them could, without any difficulty, distinguish the one from the other. 

laSQ JOHN AfTD POPE INBTOCENT. 

When Cardinal Langton was made Archbishop of Canterbury, by the 
intrigues of the Pope, whose creature he was, in despite of King John, 
to appease the latter, his Holiness presented him witn four gold rings, 
set with precious stones, and enhanced the value of the gift (mark that, 
jewellers 1) by informing him of the many mysteries implied in it. He 
b^^ed of bim (John) to consider seriously the form of the rinffs, their 
number y their matter , and their colour. Their /orm, he said, being 
round, shadowed out eternity, which had neither beginning nor end 
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to heaTenfy, from tiangs temporal to tilings eternal. The numbe 
■ being a square, denoted it^adineES of mind, not to be subverted eitlier 
by proBperity or adversity, fixed for ever in the basis of the four cardinal 
virtues. Gold, which is the matter, being the most precious of metals, 
signified wisdom, which is the most precious of all accomplishments, and 
justly preferred by Solomon to ricHes, power, and all exterior attain- 
. menta. The blue colour of the sapphire represented faith ; the verdure 
of the emorald hope ; the lictu^s of the ruby charity ; and the 
splendour of the topiz good works. 



The singular pile of sfonea which we have sketched here is popularly 
called llie Druid a Judgment Scat and stands near the villt^e of 



formerlr enclosed within a circle of 
great stcoies and a ditch The 
former has been destroyed and the 
latter so altered that little of its 
ancient character remains The 
Seat iscompo edof large rough 
granite blucka and if rciJly of the 
per od to which tradition refers t 
an unusual degree of care must ha\ e 
been eierc scd for t preservation 
The following are ts m aeurementa 
Breadth at the base eleven feet and 
a half , depth of the seat, one foot 
nine inches ; extreme height, seven 
feet. 

BOOTS AN OBJECT OF HONOUR. 




Among the Chinese no relies are more valuable than the boots which 
have been worn by aii ujjright magistrate. In Davis's interesting descrip- 
n..,.™ "■" "-e informed, that whenever a judge of 



tion of the empire of China, we a 



unnsual integrity resigns his sitnation, the people all congregalfi to do 
c. If he leaves the city where he has presi' 

p^ .. .__. ^_. 

drawn off with great ceremony, to be presen-ed 



him honour. If hi 

ttccompMj- him from 1 

drawn off'^with great ceremony, to be preserved in the hall of justice. 

Their place is immediately supplied by a new pair, which, in their turn, 

are dravm off to make room for others before he has worn them five 

minutes, it being considered sufficient to consecrate them that he should 

have merely drawn them on. 



^ In the south aisle of the church at Tuiford, beneafli a flowery areh, 
ft a very rude relief of St, Lawrence placed on the gridiron. By him is 
ft fellow with a pair of bellows, blowing the fire, and the executioner 
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■gmng to torn him. The zealous Fok, in Hh " MftriTToloo'," has thia 
'' ikU, and makes tlie martyr say, in the midst of his Buffering^ 
"" ~>w roasted; turn me, tyrant dear." 

PiEI3 SAEDEH' AT BliCKFEUES. 

The BlackMar's Road now pasEes over the sit« of Paris Garden where, 
in the sixteenth century, bear and bnll-baiting rejoiced the citizens, the 
gala days being usually Sundays. Our cut is copied from the rare wood- 
cut map in the time of Henry VIII,, in the library at OuildhaU, and 
exhibits in the foregiouud the kenneis for the dogs, and the taiiks in 
which they were washed. A graphic description of the place has been. 
left by Paul Hentzner, a. German, who visited it in 1598. He says it 



was ' ' built " in the form of a theatre, for tiie baiting of bulls and bears ; 
they are fastened beliind, and then worried by great English bull-dt^s ; 
but not wiUiout great risk tJ) the dogs, from the horns of the one and the 
teeth of the other ; and it sometimes happens they are killed upon the 
spot : fresh ones are immediately suppKed in the place of those Uiat are 
wounded or tired, To this entertainment tiiere often followa that of 
whipping a blinded bear, which is performed by five or six men, 
stanMng circularly with wliips, which they exercise upon him without 
any mercy, as he cannot escape from them because ot Ma chain. He 
defends lumaelf with all his force and skill, throwing down all who come 
within Ms reach, and are not aotive enough to get out of it, and tearing 
the whips out of their hands, and breaking them. At these spectacles, 
and everywhere else, the English are constantly smoking tobacco. 



U4 INSUBASCE AOEKI. 

The Manchester agent of an Insurance Company, gives the following 
curious results of a personal canvass at 1,349 hooseB, in seventy streets, 
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in the ^tridt t)f Htdme and Ohadtosi, tiliMiy nstals from £12 i» £M 
p«r tomtim. The mqxarj iskowed t^t 'twere "wcspe 29 iBsnred ; 6 peisons 
too old ; 11 who never beard of life aasunmices, tcftd iirho were tiiixioas to 
luive it explained to theu ; 471 who had heard of it, but did not under- 
stand it ; 419 who were disinclined to assure ; 19 favourable, if their 
mtplus incomes wta^e not otiierwise invented ; 69 persons who had it 
imaer tXRUsideration, ^dtk n yie^ to assure, as soon as '^iieir arrangements 
WBre comnleted. and who appcdnted times for l^e a^nt to call again ; 
"21 refdsed like oircidars, or to aEow an explanation ; 175 doors not an- 
iswBred ; 11)2 houses eaix^; 3 had miffident property not to Teqidre it ; 
1 &votQ*able, but afraid of litigation ; 1 pretend the tuiving's bonk ; 
1 used abusive language ; 2 wonld trust liieir families to provide fe 
themselves ; and 1 had been rejected by an office, although he never was 
unwell, and was conseqa£atlj«finad to try again, although very anxious* 



The Assyrians, itaJ^ «aj tAet mrtit of — iiqpiity , employed pottery 
for the same ^Ifeets, «■& to tiie saaft oiBDJt as papyrus was used in 



Egypt. Thns ImSetini wf i^na tfte loaSr* vkitanes, and even the 
annals of his reign, wew jwMBhwL 4ifc t aim - iio tta «|^bders, shaped like 
a rolling-pil^ «■! vsamfy lnJliHf, «nd «n IioUmt kexagonal prisms. 
These are ef a wmaeukaAfyMmb n&terial, sonnetian aqidiished or un- 
glazed, aniifc<uft«ii im f Mim i. "wA. % vztareons sHifftnii c^e, or white 
coating. Osn the gyfiwiw^M tte Jmadiftama are gigncfci. langthwise ; on 
the pnsms they miw in «innpartaents tn «Mk tee. AA wedge is about 
one-eighth of anincliltWy and 40 VNifiiail^ wi&. nAac^ the charac- 
ters (a cuneiform writinj^ iMMdl) «SK uiiw^nA is wcHlafal, and renders 
them extremely diffioalt tar a tyro to read. Hiose Mtherto published 
or known, contain the annals <yf ihe ^teigB. «€ Senaacherib, and the precis 
of the reign of another king. 

There «re the ^ergat eyiinder, ^oontaining the History of THd^th 
^eser; a. eylhider of Sargon; SennaoheriVs cylinders; usazliadAoiB^s 
^jdittder. 

Saks of land aiuL other ttfie-deeds "were also incised <aL pieoes ^of thb 
poli^ied IjeoR^-ootta, and, in oa^der to preP9>ent mj enIargemCT[t of the 
doeoment, a cylinder was run round the 'edges, leaving its impressicm in 
relief; etr if the names of witnesses were amxed, eadi impressed his oval 
t^al on the wdt ti^ra-oo'^ which was then oarefolly baked in the kiln, 
mie oelelNrated cylinders <^ oamelian, <}haloedonv, and «^iher sarbstBDOMS, 
W^ere in fact the (^ciai or private seals by which the int^rrty «f tfieae 
doenmeBts was attei^d. These titk-deeds are portable dooomeaAe <xf 
Ibiir or "five inches square, <oonvex on ^adi side, and oecasionalfy also »t 
€bjQ eAges, Their colour vnn^es, being a bright polxGdied brown, m pale 
yellow, nnd a very dark ti«t, almost blac^. Th« paste of w^idi Aey 
are made is remarkably &ie and ^oom^dt. l%Le manner in whix^ i^ 
characters were iinpressed on the terra-cotta barrels and cylinders is not 
known ; those on iJne 'bricks used for building were apparently stamped 
l^om a mould, bttt those <m the deeds and books were -separately incised, 
^^eiSucps'withn prinnatio i^c&, or rod, or, as olihears have nonjeotnred,. 
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^th the edge of a sqiiare rod of metaL In aome inatanees, where thia 
Bobstanoe was used for taking aecounts, it seems just possible that the 
moist clay, rolled up like paste, may have been unrolled and incised 
with rods. The characters are often so beautifully and delicately made^ 
that it must have required a finely constructed tool to produce them. 

Some small fragments of a fine reddish-grey terra-cotta which have 
been found among the ruins, appear to contain calculations or inven* 
tories, whilst others are perhaps syllabaries or vooabulaiies, to guide tho 
Assyrian readers of these difficult inscriptions. A large chamber, or 
library, of these archives, comprising histories, deeds, almanacks, and 
«)elling-books, was found in the palace of Sennacherib at Kouyunjik. 
M is supposed that altogether about 20,000 of these clay tablets or 
ancient books of the Assyrians, containing the literature of the country, 
li&ye been discovered. Some of the finer specimens are covered with a 

Se straw-covered engobe, over which has been thrown a glaze. Some 
oscopes have been already found on stone, and careful examinatioiL 
has now detected the records of some astronomer royal of Babylon or 
l^ineveh inscribed on a brick. Thus, while the paper and parchment 
learning of the Byzantine and Alexandrian schools has almost "dis- 
appeared after a few centuries, the granite pages of Egypt, and the clay 
leaves of Assyria, have escaped the ravages of time and the fury of 
barbarism. 

In Egypt some receipts and letters have been discovered written on 
fragments of tile, and on the fine porcelain of the Chinese are often 
found extracts of biographical works, snatches of poetry, and even 
whole poems ; but the idea of issuing journals, title-deeds, inventories, 
histories, prayers, and poems, not from the press, but from the kiln, is 
startling in the nineteenth century. 

W0in)EEFI7I. FOEMATIO]^^ OF THE EYE IN INSECTS. 

The perfection which is bestowed on the organs of sense in insects, 
especially when we consider their minuteness, is calculated to fill us with 
adoring admiration of the skill of ** the Great Workmaster." Take an 
example from the eyes, which are of several kinds, evidently designed 
for distinct modes of vision, of which we,* who have but one sort of eyes, 
can form no adequate notion. The bee and many other insects have on 
the crown of the head a number, usually three, of simple glassy eyes, 
set like "bull's-eyes" in a ship's deck; and besides these a great com- 
pound eye on each side, consisting of a multitude of lenses aggregated 
together upon the same optic nerve. The microscope reveals to us that 
the compound eye of an ant contains fifty lenses ; that of a fly, four 
thousand ; that of a dragon-fly, twelve mousand ; that of a butterfly, 
seventeen thousand ; and that of a species of Mordella (a kind of beetle), 
the amazing number of twenty-five thousand. Every one of these regu- 
lar, polished, and many-sided lenses, is the external surface of a distinct 
eye, furnished with its own iris, and' pupil, and a perfect nervous appa- 
ratus. It wiU thus be seen that each hexagonal facet forms a trans- 
parent homy lens, immediately behind which is a layer of pigment 
<liminiRhing to a point in the centre, where it forms a pupil; that 
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behind Qob a lon^ six-rided prism, 



nine and 



rwering to tbe crTstalline 
vitreona luunonra in the human eye, extends, iiiniinin>|iTi g to its lower 
ffirtzemity, where it rests upon the retina, or net-wo^ expansion of ttie 
<ip&t nerve. Some of the minii1«r detaUa of this exquisite organisation 
ue BtJU matters of conflieling opinion ; but these we omit, as onr pur- 

Cis rather to convey to our readers a general idea of the stmotnre of 
complex organ of vision. " This abo oometh forth irom the Lord 
of Hosts, which is wonderful in counsel and excellent in working." 
ITS8T coin' with: bbitabkia oir rr. 
In process of clearing away the foundations of Old London Bridge 
mauy antiquities were discovered; it had been the great highway over 
the Thsiues from the Roman era, and numerous reucs were obtained, 
varying in dat« firom that period to our own. We here engrave such 
— "—.ens of Boman coins that were found as belong to the Britannic 
The large central coin is one struck by Hadrian, and remarkable 




for the figure of Britannia, the first time impersonated as an armed female 
seated on a rook. It is the prototype of the more modem Britannia, 
reintroduced bj- Charles II., and which atill appears on our coppermoney. 
The smaller coins are such as were stmck, during the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great, in the City of Ijondon, and are marked with the letters 
P. LON., for " Peeunia Jjondinensis," money of London. 

An extraordinary creature woe discovered by Dr. Nordman, infesting 
the gills of one of our commonest river fishes — Cyprinus brama — and to 
which he gave the appropriate appellation of the Twin-worm {Diplosoott 
paradoxuni). It is not more than one-fourth of an inch in length, but 
consists of two bodies, precisely resembling each other, aoited by a cen- 
tral band, exactly in the manner of the Siamese youths, whose exhibition 
excited ao much attention in England and America a few years ago. 
We mi^ht have supposed that, like the human moDstroaity in q^uesfion, 
the Twin-worm was formed by the accidental union of two individuals, 
if abundant observation had not proved that this is the common mode of 
life belonging to the species. ' 

Each portion of the animal is complete in all its oi^ans and economy ; . 
possessing its own sets of suckers, its own month, its own digestive canal, 
with its tree-like ramifioatdons, its own perfect generative system, and 
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its ffrm elaborate series of Tascular oanals, — even- oreaJi or set of oigani 
in the one-half finding its exact wnnterpart in the oQier. 

It scarcely detracts from the marvellous character assumed by this 
" Twin-TTorm," that, according to recent observations, the two halve* 
have already enjoyed a phase of existence as distinct individuals. Tha 
organic union, or ' ' fnsion " of two such individuals, is necessary to tha 
development of the generattve system, wliich, up to that event, is want- 
ing in each constitaeat half. 







The above pietnreaque sketch represente the "bnsymill" at Lissoy, 
better known as " Sweet Aubnm — loveliest village of the plain" — the 
scene of Goldsmith's beautiful poem of the "Deserted Village." Lissoy, 
about six miles from Athlone, stands on the summit of a bill at the ba^e 
of which is the mill that forms the subject of our sketch. The wheel is 
still turned by the water of a small rivulet, converted, now and then, by 
rains, into a aufScicnt stream. The mill is a mere countiT cottage, used 
for grinding the com of the neighbouring peasantry, and retains many 
tokens of age. Farts of the machinery are, nodonbt, above a century ol^ 
and an probably the very same that left theii impress on the poet's memory. 



ikB TEN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS ; 

Windsor Cross, that is, five times ^te round, and so far as to make 
up the odd miles and measure. They ran a round in twent^r-five 
minutes. I saw them run the iirst three rounds and half another in an 
hour and seventeen minutes, and they finished it in two hours and a 
half. The Englishman gained the start the second round, and kept it 
at the same distance the five rounds, and then the Scotchman came up to 
Mm and got before him to the post. The Englishman fell down within, 
a few yards of the post. Many hundred pounds we^ won and lost about 
it.^ They ran both very neatly, but my judgment gave it to the Scotch- 
miUL> because he seemed to save himself to the last pu^." 

THE CHEBBT TBEE. 

The Cherry Tree was introduced into Great Britain before a.d. 53. 
The earliest mention of the fruit being exposed to sale by hawkers in 
London is in Henry the Fifth's reign, 1415. New sorts were introduced 
from Flanders, by Richard Haines, Henry the Eighth's fruiterer, and 
being planted in "Kent were called " Flanders," or " Kentish Cherries,", 
of^mich Gerard (1597) says, ** They have a better juice, but watery, 
cold, and moist." Philips says, "There is an account of a cherry- 
orchard of thirty-two acres in Kent, which, in the year 1540, produced 
fruit that sold in those early days, for 1,000/. ; which seems an 
enM|mbus sum, as at that period good land is stated to have let at one 
ahTJffyjiff per acre." Evelyn tells us, that in his time (1662) an acre 
plantect with cherries, one himdred miles from London, had been let at 
10/. During the Commonwealth (1649), the manor and mansion of 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., at Wimbledon, in Surrey, were 
surveyed previously to being sold, and it appears that there were ' 
upwards of two hundred cherry trees in the gardens. Since that time 
tiae cherry tree has found universal admission into shrubberies, gardenis, 
and orchards. 

INSTETJCTIOXS TO A CHAPLAIN. 

The following, and we believe thev are unique, are Sir John "Wynne* 
of Gwedir's instructions to his chaplain, the Kev. John Pryce. " First, 
you shall have the chamber I showed you in my gate, private to your- 
self, with lock and key, and all necessaries. In the morning, I expect 
you should rise, and say prayers in my hall, to my household befow, " 
before they go to work, ana when they come in at niffht, that you call 
before you all the workmen, specially the youth, ana take account of 
them 01 their belief, and of what Sir Meredith taught them. I beg you 
to continue for the most part in the lower house : you are to have onlye 
what is done there, that you may inform me of any disorder iJiere. 
There is a bayliff of husbandry and a porter, who will be commanded by 
you. The morning after you be up, and have said prayers, as afore, 1 
would you to bestow in study on any commendable exercise of youx 
body. Before dinner you are to come up and attend grace or prayers, 
if tnere be any publlcke ; and to sit up if there be not greater strangers 
above the chyldren, who you are to teach in your own chamber. T^^n 
the table from half downwards is takeu up, then you are to rise and to 
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walk in the alleys near at hand until grace time, and to come in then 
for that purpose. After dinner, if I be busy, you may go to bowles, 
•sliuffel bord, or any other honest, decent recreation, until I go abroad. 
If you see me void of business, and go to ride abroad, you shall command 
a gelding to be made ready by tiie grooms of the stable, and to go .with 
me. If I go to bowles or shuffel bord, I shall lyke of your company, if 
the place be not made up with strangers. I would have you to go every 
Sunday in the year to some church hereabouts, to preache, giyiiu^ 
wamynge to the parish, to bring the yowths at after noon to the diuri£ 
to be catechysed ; in which poynt is my greatest care that you should 
be paynfiill and dylygent. Ayoyd the alehouse, to sytte and keepe 
^drunkard's company ther, being the greatest discredit your function can 
have." 

TWO ]|[ISBB8. 

In the year 1778 died, at a village near Beading, John Jackson, aged 
ninety -three, and James Jackson, aged eighty-seven. These two 
brothers were old bachelors, and afforded a striking instance of ti^e 
insufficiency of wealth to create happiness. Thou^ these old men 
had been West with great riches ever since they were twenty years of 
.age, they absolutely denied themselves the common necessaries of life ; 
and lived in the village for fifty years past as poor men, and often 
•accepted of charity from rich persons who resided near them. They 
never suffered any woman or man to come into their apartment (whida. 
was only one shabby room), and were both taken ill, and languisning a 
short time, they expired on the same day, within one hour of each other. 
It is computed, by the writings left behind them, that they died worth 
£150,000. 

ANECDOTE OF THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

The following anecdote relating to the august House of Brunswick is 
taken from the "Annual Register" of 1765: — <*The late Duchess of 
Blakenburgh, great grandmother to the hereditary prince, who died some 
years since in a very advanced age, had the. singular happiness to reckon 
amongst her posterity, sixty-two princes and princesses ; (lifty-three of 
whom she saw at one time alive ;) and amongst them three emperors, two 
empresses, two kings, and two queens ; a circumstance that, probably, 
no sovereign house but that of Brunswick ever pxt>duced anything like it« 

AMUSEMENTS OF SOME LEABNED AUTHOES. 

Tycho Brahe polished glass for spectacles, and made mathematical 
instruments. D'AndiUy delighted, like our Evelyn, in forest-trees; 
Balzac, with the manuracturing of crayons ; Pieresc, with his medals 
and antiques ; the Abbe de Marolles, with engravings ; Rohault's greatest 
xeoreation was in seeing different mechanics at their labour ; Amauld 
read the most trashy novels for relaxation ; as did our "Warburton, the 
late Lords Loughborough and Camden; Montaigne fondled his cat; 
Cardinal Bichlieu, in jumping and leaping. Grumm informs us that tibe 
Chevalier de Boumers would crow like a cock, and bray like an ass ; in 
both of which he excelled, not metaphorically, but literally. 
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Windsor Cross, that is, five times ooite round, and so far as to make 
up the odd miles and measure. They ran a round in twenty-five 
minutes. I saw them run the first three rounds and half another in an 
hour and seventeen minutes, and they finished it in two hours and a 
half. The Englishman gained the start the second round, and kept it 
at the same distance the fiye rounds, and then the Scotchman came up to 
him and got hefore him to the post. The Englishman fell down within 
a fewyards of the post. Many nundred pouncb we^ won and lost about 
it.' They ran botii very neatly, but my jud£;ment gave it to the Scotch- 
many because he seemed to save himself to me last push." 
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The Cherry Tree was introduced into Great Britain before a.d. 53. 
The earliest mention of the fruit being exposed to sale by hawkers in 
London is in Henry the Fifth's reign, 1415. New sorts were introduced 
from Flanders, by Richard Haines, Henry the Eighth's fruiterer, and 
being planted in Kent were called " Flanders," or " Kentish Cherries,'* 
of^niich Gerard (1597) says, " They have a better juice, but watery, 
eold, and moist." Philips says, "There is an account of a cherry- 
orchard of thirty-two acres in Kent, which, in the year 1540, produced 
fruit that sold in those early days, for 1,000/. ; which seems an 




piantea wim cnemes, one nunorea mues irom i^onaon, naa oeen lei at 
10/. During the Commonwealth (1649), the manor and mansion of 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I., at Wimbledon, in Surrey, were 
surveyed previously to being sold, and it appears that there were 
upwards of two hundred cherry trees in the gardens. Since that time 
tiEe cherry tree has found universal admission into shrubberies, gardens^ 
and orchards. 

rN'STErcnoxs to a chaplain. 

The following, and we believe thev are imique, are Sir John Wynne, 
of Gwedir's instructions to his chaplain, the Rev. John Pryce. " First, 
you shall have the chamber I showed you in my gate, private to your- 
self, with lock and key, and all necessaries. In the morning, I expect 
you should rise, and say prayers in my hall, to my household befcw, 
before they go to work, and when they come in at night, that you cfdl 
before you all the workmen, specially the youth, and teke account of 
them 01 their belief, and of what Sir Meredith taught them. I beg you 
to continue for the most part in the lower house : you are to have onlye 
what is done there, that you may inform me of any disorder there. 
There is a bayliff of husbandry and a porter, who will be commanded by 
you. The morning after you 'be up, and have said prayers, as afore, I 
would you to beedbow in study on any commendable exercise of your 
body. Before dinner you are to come up and attend grace or prayers, 
if tnere be any publlcKC ; and to sit up if there be not greater strangers 
above the chyldren, who you are to teach in your own dLamber. When 
the table from half downwards is taken up, then you are to rise and to 
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Tralk in the alleys near at hand until grace time, and to come in then 
for that purpose. After dinner, if I be busy, you may go to bowlm, 
■shuffel bord, or any other honestl decent recreation, until I go abroad* 
If you see me void of business, and go to ride abroad, you shaU command 
a gelding to be made ready by the grooms of the stable, and to go .with 
me. If I go to bowlcs or shuffel bord, I shall lyke of your company, if 
the place be not made up with strangers. I would have you to go every 
Sunday in the year to some church hereabouts, to preache, giviiu^ 
wamynge to the parish, to bring the yowths at after noon to the cnurd^ 
to be catechysed ; in which poynt is my greatest care that you should 
be paynfull and dylygent. Avoyd the alehouse, to sytte and keepe 
^drunkard's company ther, being the greatest discredit your function can 
have." 

TWO msBBS. 

In the year 1778 died, at a village near Beading, John Jackson, aged 
ninety -three, and James Jackson, aged eighty-seven. These two 
brothers were old bachelors, and afforded a striking instance of ij^e 
insufficiency of wealth to create happiness. Though these old men 
had been West with great riches ever since they were twenty years of 
.age, they absolutely denied themselves the common necessaries of life ; 
and lived in the village for Hfty years past as poor men, and often 
accepted of charity from rich persons who residea near them. They 
never suffered any woman or man to come into their apartment (whicn 
was only one shabby room), and were both taken ill, and languisning a 
short time, they expired on the same day, within one hour of each other. 
It is computed, by the writings left behind them, that they died worth 
£150,000. 

AKECDOTE OF THE HOUSE OF BETJJJSWICK. 

The following anecdote relating to the august House of Brunswick is 
taken from the "Annual Register" of 1765:— "The late Duchess of 
Blakenburgh, great grandmother to the hereditary prince, who died some 
years since in a very advanced age, had the.singmar happiness to reckon 
amongst her posterity, sixty-two princes and princesses ; (lifty- three of 
whom she saw at one time alive ;) and amongst them three emperors, two 
empresses, two kings, and two queens ; a circumstance that, probably, 
no sovereign house but that of Brunswick ever produced anything like it. 

AHTJSEMENTS OF SOUE LEASmBB AUTHOBS. 

Tycho Brahe polished glass for spectacles, and made mathematioal 
instruments. D^Andilly delighted, like our Evelyn, in forest-trees; 
Balzac, with the manumcturing of crayons ; Pieresc, with his medals 
^TtA antiques ; the Abb6 de Marmles, with engravings ; Bohault's greatest 
xecreation was in seeing different mechanics at their labour ; Amauld 
read the most trashy novels for relaxation ; as did our Warburton, the 
late Lords Loughborough and Camden; Montaigne fondled his cat; 
Cardinal Bichlieu, in jumping and leaping. Grumm informs us that the 
Chevalier de Boufflers would crow like a cock, and bray like an ass ; in 
both of which he excelled, not metaphorically^ but literally. 
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Windsor Cross, tliat is, fiye limes ^te round, and so far as to make 
up the odd miles and measure. They ran a round in twenty-five 
minutes. I saw them run the first three rounds and half another in an 
hour and seventeen minutes, and they finished it in two hours and a 
half. The Englishman gained the staxt the second round, and kept it 
at the same distance the five rounds, and then the Scotchman came up to 
him and got before him to the post. The Englishman fell down within, 
a few yards of the post. Many hundred pounds we^ e won and lost about 
it.' They ran both very neatly, but my judgment gave it to the Scotch - 
mjan, because he seemed to save himself to the last push." 

THE CHEBBT TBEE. 

» 

The Cherry Tree was introduced into Great Britain before a.d. 53. 
The earliest mention of the fruit being exposed to sale by hawkers in 
London is in Henry the Fifth's reign, 1415. New sorts were introduced 
from Flanders, by Richard Haines, Henry the Eighth's fruiterer, and 
being planted in Kent were called " Flanders," or " Kentish Cherries," 
of "vmich Gerard (1597) says, " They have a better juice, but watery, 
cold, and moist." Philips says, ** There is an account of a cherry- 
orchard of thirty-two acres in Kent, which, in the year 1540, produced 
fruit that sold in those early days, for 1,000/. ; which seems an 
en<)^ous sum, as at that period good land is stated to have let at one 
ftliilfepg pcjr acre." Evelyn tells us, that in his time (1662) an acre 
planted with cherries, one hundred miles from London, nad been let at 
10/. During the Commonwealth (1649), the manor and mansion of 
Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles L, at Wimbledon, in Surrey, were 
surveyed previously to being sold, and it appears that there were 
upwards of two hundred cherry trees in the gardens. Since that time 
tiEe cherry tree has found universal admission into shrubberies, gardens, 
and orchards. 

rNSTEUCTIOXS TO A CHAPLAIN. 

The following, and we believe thev are imique, are Sir John "Wynne, 
of Gwedir's instructions to his chaplain, the Kev. John Pryce. " First, 
you shall have the chamber I showed you in my gate, private to your- 
self, with lock and key, and all necessaries. In the morning, I expect 
you should rise, and say prayers in my hall, to my household befow, 
before they go to work, ana when they come in at night, that you ctdl 
before vou all the workmen, specially the youth, and teke account of 
tiiem 01 their belief, and of what Sir Meredith taught them. I beg you 
to continue for the most part in the lower house : you are to have onlye 
what is done there, that you may inform me of any disorder there. 
There is a bayliff of husbandry and a porter, who will be commanded by 
you. The morning after you 'be up, and have said prayers, as afore, I 
would you to bestow in study on any commendable exercise of your 
body. Before dinner you are to come up and attend grace or prayers, 
if tnere be any publlcKC ; and to sit up if there be not greater strangers 
above the chylcben, who you are to teach in your own diamber. "Wlien 
the table from half downwards is taken, up, then you are to rise and to 
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Tralk in the alleys near at hand until grace time, and to come in then 
for that purpose. After dinner, if I be busy, you may go to bowles, 
shuffel bord, or any other honest, decent recreation, until I go abroad* 
If you see me void of business, ana go to ride abroad, you shaU command 
a gelding to be made ready by the grooms of the stable, and to go .with 
me. If I go to bowlcs or shuffel bord, I shall lyke of your company, if 
the place be not made up with strangers. I would have you to go every 
Sunday in the year to some church hereabouts, to preache, giviiu^ 
wamynge to the parish, to bring the yowths at after noon to tiie cnuri£ 
to be catechysed ; in which poynt is my greatest care that you should 
be paynfull and dylygent. Avoyd the alehouse, to sytte and keepe 
^drunkard's company ther, being the greatest discredit your function can 
have." 

TWO msBBS. 

In the year 1778 died, at a village near Beading, John Jackson, aged 
ninety -three, and James Jackson, aged eighty-seven. These two 
brothers were old bachelors, and afforded a striking instance of ike 
insufficiency of wealth to create happiness. Though these old men 
had been blest with great riches ever since they were twenty years of 
.age, they absolutely denied themselves the common necessaries of life ; 
and lived in the village for Hfty years past as poor men, and often 
.accepted of charity from rich persons who resided near them. They 
never suffered any woman or man to come into their apartment (which 
was only one shabby room), and were both taken ill, and languisning a 
short time, they expired on the same day, within one hour of each other. 
It is computed, by the writings left behind them, that they died worth 
£150,000. 

AKECDOTB OF THE HOTJSE OF BErXSWICK. 

The following anecdote relating to the august House of Brunswick is 
taken from the "Annual Register" of 1766:— "The late Duchess of 
Blakenburgh, great grandmother to the hereditary prince, who died some 
years since in a very advanced age, had the. singular happiness to reckon 
amongst her posterity, sixty-two princes and princesses ; (lifty-three of 
whom she saw at one time alive ;) and amongst them three emperors, two 
empresses, two kin^, and two queens ; a circumstance that, probably, 
no sovereign house but that of Brunswick ever prt)duced anything like it. 

AHT7SEHENTS OF SOUE LEASmBB AUTHOBS. 

Tycho Brahe polished glass for spectacles, and made mathematioal 
instruments. D Andilly delighted, like our Evelyn, in forest-trees; 
Balzac, with the manufacturing of crayons ; Pieresc, with his medals 
and antiques ; the Abb6 de Marmles, with engraving ; Rohaulfs greatest 
xecreation was in seeing different mechanics at their labour ; Amauld 
read the most trashy novels for relaxation ; as did our Warburton, the 
late Lords Loughborough and Camden; Montaigne fondled his cat; 
Cardinal Riohlieu, in jumping and leaping. Grumm informs us that the 
Chevalier de Boumers would crow like a cock, and bray like an ass ; in 
both of which he excelled, not metaphorically, but literally. 
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ivoEY scEPTfiE OF LOUIS xn. 
The Eibove sngraTiiig represeiitB an iyoiy sceptre, or Haiu de Justice, 
which was made at the early part of the sixteenlii centiuy for Louis 
XII., King of France. The three parts 1, 2, 3, screw toother and fonn 
the sceptre. Fit. 4 is the hand on the top of tie sceptre, given on a larger 
scale, showing Qie ring act with a small ^eiurl, worn on the third finger. 
. Fig. 5 is the mBcription on the sceptre ; it is engraved in relievo upon 
three of the convex decontjons, and commences on Qie lowest one. 
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Of the tombs of Consular Rome nothing remains ezi^iit perhaps the 
saraophagaB of Scipio and it is only on the eve of the Empire that we 
meet nith the well-known one of Ctecilia Mctella, the wife of Crassus, 
which is not only the best specimen of a Eoman tomb now remaining to 
us, bnt the oldest building of the imperial city of which we have an 
authentic date. It consists of a bold square basement abont 100 ft. 
Hqnnre, which was originally ornamented in some manner not now intel- 
l^ble. Prom this rose a circular tower abont 94 ft, in diameter, of 
very bold masonrv, surmounted by a brace of ox-skulls with wreaths 
joining them, anJ a well-prolilcd cornice: 2 or 3 courses of masonry 
above this seem to have belonged to the original work ; and above this, 
almost certmnly, in the original design rose a conical roof, which bos 
perished. The tower having been used as a fortress in the middle B^e», 
batOemeats have been added to supply the place of the roof, and it has 
been otherwise disfigured, so aa t« detract much from its beauty as now 
seen. Still we have no t«mb of the same importance so perfect, nor one 
which enables ns to connect the Boman tombs so nearly with the 
The only addition in this instance is that of the square 
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basement or podium, though even this was not unknown at a much 
earlier period, as for instance mike tomb of Artins. The exaggerated 
height of the circular base is alao i«ilua*kable. Here it rises to be a 
tower instead of a mere circular baM bf stdnes lor the earthen coae of 
the original sepulchre. The stone roof which probably surmounted the 
tower was a mere reproduction of ibe origiiial earthen cone. 

These vocal fish differ from tiie "umbrinas in having their jaws tagged 
laterally with many, in place of carrying but one barbel at the 
symphysis. Schceff reports of them that they will assemble round the 
keel of a vessdL at anchor, and serenade tiie crew; and Mr. John 
White, lieutenant in the navy of the United States, in his voyage to 
the seas of China, relates to the same purpose, that being at the mouth 
of the river of Cambodia, the ship's company were '* astonished by 
some extraordinary soonds which were heard, around the bottom of the 
vessel. They resembled," he says, " a mixtore of the bass of the 
organ, the sound of bells, the guttural <9ries of a large frog, and .the 
tones which imagination might attribute to an enormous hjEirp ; one 
might have said the vessel trembled with it. The noises increased, and 
finally formed a universal chorus over the entire length of the vessel 
and the two sides. In proportion as we went up the river the sounds 
diminished, and finally oeaaed altogether." As the interpreter told 
Captain White, the ship had been followed by a " troop of fish of an 
oval and flattened form," they were most probably pogonias. Hum- 
boldt met with a similar adventure in the ^uth Sea, but without sus- 
pecting its cause. " On February 20th, 1803, at seven p.m., the whole 
crew was astounded by a very extraordinary noise, resembling drums 
beaten in the air ; we at first attributed it to the breakers ; speedily it 
' was heard all over the vessel, especially towards the poop, and was like 
the noise which escapes from fluid in a state of ebullition ; we began to 
fear there might be some leak in the bottom. It was heard synchronously 
in all parts of the vessel, but finally, about nine p.h., ceased alto- 
gether." How these fish manage to purr in the deep, and by means of 
what organ they communicate the sound to the external air, is wholly 
unknown. Some suppose it to proceed from the swim-bladder ; but if 
that be the drum, what is the drumstick that beats upon it ? and 
cushioned as it is in an obese envelope and without issue, the swim- 
bladder cannot be a bagpipe or wind instrument. 

CUKIOFS ADVEETISEMENT, 

The following aj^peared in the public papers of January 24th, 1737 : — 
" Whereas Frances, wife of the Right Honourable the Lord Viscount 
Yane, has, for some months past, absented herself from her husband, 
and the rest of her Mends : — I do hereby promise to any person or per- 
sons who shall discover where the said lady Yane is concealed, to me, or 
to Francis Hawes, esq. her father, so that either of us may come to the 
speech of her, the sum of £100, as a reward, to be paid by me on demand 
at my lodgings in Piccadilly. I do also promise the name of the person^ 
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vho shall make such discovery, shall be concealed, if desired. Any 
person concealing or lodging her after this advertisement, will be prose- 
cated with the utmost rigour ; or, if her ladyship will return to me, she 
may depend upon being kindly received. She is about twenty- two years 
of iffe, tall, well-shaped, has light-brown hair, is fair-complexioned, 
. and has her upper teeth placed in an irregular manner. She had on, 
wlien she absented, a red damask French sacquc, and was attended by a 
French woman, who speaks very bad English. ** Yaxe." 

THE EYE OF THE CHAMELEON. 

A most extraordinary aspect is communicated to chameleons by the 
fltrnotare and movements of their eyes. In the iirst place, the head is 
ODionnous, and, being three-sided, with projecting points and angles, 
makes a sufficiently uncouth visage ; but the eyes which illuminate this 
notable head-piece must, indeed, to borrow for the nonce the phraseology 
of Bamum, ** be seen to be appreciated." There is on each side an 
immense eye-ball, full and prominent, but covered with the common 
ahagieened skin of the head, except at the vciy entre, where there is a 
mxnnte aperture, corresponding to the pupil. These great punctured 
eyei-balls roll about hither and thither, but with no symmetry. You 
camkot tell whether the creature is looking at you or not ; he seems to 
be taking what may be called a general view of things — looking at 
nothing at particular, or rather, to save time, looking at several thmgs 
at once. Perhaps both eyes are gazing upwards at your face ; a leaf 
quivers behind his head, and in a moment one eye turns round towards 
"ttie object, while the other retains its upward gaze: presently a fly 
appears ; one eye rapidly and interestedly follows all its movements, 
-mile the other leisurely glances hither and thither, or remains steady. 
Accustomed as we are to see in almost all animals the two eyes move m 
nnison, this want of sympathy produces an effect most singular and 
Indicroiis. 

DmXG FOll A WIFE. 

In many of the Greek islands, the diving for Sponge forms a consider- 
able part of the occupation of the inhabitants, as it has done from the 
most remote antiquity. Hasselquist says : — " Himia is a little, and 
almost unknown island directly opposite Khodes. It is worth notice, on 
account of the singular method the Greeks, inhabitants of the island, 
have to get their living. In the bottom of the sea the common Sponge 
is found in abundance, and more than in any other place in the Mediter- 
ranean. The inhabitants make it a trade to fish up this Sponge, by 
which they get a living far from contemptible, as their goods are always 
wanted by the Turks, who use an incredible number of Sponges at their 
bathings and washings. A girl in this island is not permitted by her 
relations to marry before she has brought up a certain quantitv of 
Sponges, and before she can give proof of her agility by taking them 
from a certain depth." In other islands the same custom prevails, but 
with reversed application, as in !N^icarus, where the father of a marriage- 
able daughter b^ows her on the best diver among her suitors, — " He 
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e water, and gather the most Spon 



KSIGHT S COSIUJtE OF THE THIUTEENTH CENITTET. 
The engraving representa a knight's ooatume of tte year 1272, taken 
from the Ubrary of M8S. at Paris. It is that of a Count Hohenscliwiiigeii, 
of the fa mil J- of Welf, and dcpitts the 
wearer in a long sleeveless, dnik blue 
Burcoat, with hia armorial device ; a white 
swan on a red field witli a light red 
border. Under his coat he wean a cap- 
a-piS suit of mail. The helmet is original, 
very like the Greek, with the furred 
mantle as we see it in the seal of Richard 
iCing of England, of the date of 1498. 
This helmet does not appear to he a tiltr 
ing helmet, which iiaually rests upon the 
eboulders ; but this kind of helmet would 
be fastened, like the vinor with the mailed 
hood, bv an iron throat-brace, and a 
leather thong. Upon the covered helmet 
he wears the swan as a crest. The sword- 
hilt is of sold, the sheath block, thenrdle 
white, the furred mantle is red, lined 
with white. 

CI 
912 

century it had considerable influence in 
reliiung the manners of most of the 
nations of Earope. The knight swore ta 
accomplish the duties of his profession as 
the champion of God and the ladies. He 
devoted himself to speak the truth, to 
maintain the right, to protect the dis- 
tressed, to practise courtesy, to fulfil 
obligations, and to vindicate in every 
perilouB adventure his honour and oha- 
racter. Chivalry, which owed its origin 
to the feudal system, expired witlt it. 
The origin of' the title of kniglit, as a 
mOitaiy honour, is said to be derived 
from the siege of Troy, but tliis solely 
Homer, and the point is disputed by 




CITRIOUS CmCFUSTAlfCE. 

Hutton, in hia Life, tells ns of one of bis ancestors, a trooper, who, 

seeing a young girl at the river-aide, lading water intii her pail, cast a 

large stone witb demgn to splash ber ; bat not being versed in directing' 
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a bullet, be missed tbc water, and broke Iter bend ; he 
■a afterwards, he settled at Derby, courted a 



ft stone so well & 

ran off. Twelve years afterwards, he settled at Derby, courted a young 
womiin, «ad married her. In the course of their conversations he proved 
to be tlte very man who hod cast the stone, and sho the girl with the 
koken head. 

njlTBREAL JAB. 

He term ' ' funereal " has been erroneously applied to all pottery found 
in tombs, even, where the utcnsUa have no relation to funereal purposes, 
bat were probably in common use. There have been found, however, in 
CwsieaTeMels of earthenware, which may strictly be called "funereal." 

Though the precise period of the fabrication of the funereal vessels 
ftmnd in Corsica is not ascertained, they must be considered of very 
oudent date. These vessels, when 
fmind entire, at lir^t appear com- 
jQetely closed up, and no trace of 
Joining can be discovered. Itut it 
has been ascertained that thev a 
composed of two equal mrts the V 
end of one fittinj; exactly into the 
other, and so well cLo!icd that the 
body, or at least the bonus wliich | 
fhey contain, appear to have been 
placed within them before tlicywirc 
baked upon tbc kUn. Diidorus 
BicolUB, in speaking of the uso^s 
of the Balcai'ic Isles, states that 
these people were in the hibit of 
beating, with clubs, the bodies of 
ihe dead wliich, when thus r" 
d^^ fleiihle, were deposited in ■ 
Bcls of earthenware. This practice 
of the Corsicans coincides singu- 
lailr with that of the Coroados 
Indians, who inhabit a village on 
the Paraiba river, near Campos, in 
tiie BrazUs. They use large earthen vessels, called camucia, as funereal 
nmB. The bodies of their chiefa, reduced to mummies, are placed in 
tiiem in a bent posture, decked with their ornaments and arms, luid are 
then depMited at tho foot of the large treea of the forest. 

The cut which we here give speaks for itself. It represents the funereal 
iar oontoining the oldef aa described ; the animal at his feet appeara to 
be a. panther or tiger cat. 

WBimJB MATERIALS. 

The materiala used for writing on have varied in different ages and 
nations. Among the Egyptians slices of limestone, leather, linen, and 
papyrus, espeoiSly the lost, were universally employed. Tho Greeks 
naea bronze and atone for public monuments, wax for memoraoduDU, 
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and papyma ioac the ardinary tnuasactioos of life. The kin^ of Per- 
ganms adopted parchment, and the oth^ nations of the ancient world 
chiefly dependea on a supply of the paper of Egypt. But the Assyrians 
■and Bahylonians employed for their public archiyes, their astronomical 
computations, their religious dedications, their historical annals, and 
eyen for title-deeds and bills of exchange, tablets, cylinders, and 
hexagonal prisms of terra-cotta. Two of these cylinders, still extant, 
contain the history of the campaign of Sennacherib against the kin|;dom 
-of Judah ; and two others, exhumed from the Birs Nimroud, giye a 
detailed account of the dedication of the great tem^e by I^ebuchadnezzar 
to the seyen planets. To this indestructible matenal, and to the happy 
idea of employing it in this manner, the present age is indebted for a 
detuled history of ^e Assyrian monarchy ; whilst the decades of Liyy, 
the plays of Menander and the lays of Anacreon, confided to a more 
perishable uatenal, haye either wholly or partly disappeared amidst the 
wreck of empires. 

CBMOUS BISFUTE A3fl> APPEOPEIATE DECISION. 

Taller, in Ms * Hdiy State,' p. 170, giyes a yery apposite story ; a poor 
mail in Pans, being yeiy hungry, went into a cook shop, and staid there 
80 long, (for the master was dishing-up meat,) that his appetite being 
lessened aj the steam, he proposed to go without his meal ; the cook in- 
sisted upon payment iJl the same. At length, the altercation was agreed 
to be referred to the fiist person that passed the door ; that person hap- 
pened to be a notofious idiot. Having heard the complaint, he decreed 
that the poor man's numey should be placed between two empty dishes, 
and that the eook should be irecompensed with the jingling of his C€ish, 
as the other was with the fames of the meat ; and this little anecdote is 
literally matter of fact, 

THE TEA-POT. 

No specimen of the ceramic art possesses greater yariety of form than 
the tea-pot. (hi none has the ingenuity of the potter b^en more fully 
exercised, and it is worthy of remark, that the first successful production 
of Bottcher in hard porcelain was a tea-pot. The so-caUed Elizabethan 
tea-pots must be of a later date, for tea was not known in England until 
the time of Charles U ; but it is interesting to trace the gradiial increase 
in the size of the tea-pot, from the diminutiye productions of the Elers, 
in the time of Clueen Anne and George I., when tea was sold in apothe- 
oaries' shops, to the capacious yess5 which supplied Br. Johnson with 
"the cup that cheers but not inebriates." 

Mr. Croker, in his edition of Boswell's Life, mentions a tea-pot that 
belonged to Dr. Johnson which held two quarts ; but this sinks into in- 
significance compared with the superior magnitude of that in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Marryat, of Wimbledon, who purchased it at the sale of Mrs. 
Piozzi's effects at Streatham. This tea-pot, which was the one generally 
used by Dr. Johnson, holds more than three quarts. It is of old Oriental 
p<»eelain, painted and gilded, and from its capacity was well suited to 
the. taste oi one *' whose tea-kettle had no time to oool^ who with tea 
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solaced the midniglit ho'ir, and with tea welcomed the mom." George 
rV. had a large assemblage of tea-pots, piled in pyramids, in the Pavilion 
at Brighton. Mrs. Elizabeth Carter was also a collector of tea-pots, 
each of which possessed some traditionaiy interest, independently of its 
intrinsic merit ; but the most diligent collector of tea-pots was the late 
Mrs. Hawes. She bequeathed no less than three hundred specimens to 
hier daughter, Mrs. Donkin, who has arranged them in a room appro- 
priated for the purpose. Among them are several formerly belonging to 
Queen Charlotte. Many are of the old Japan ; one with two divisons, 
and two spouts for holding both black and green tea ; and another of 
a curious aevice, with a small aperture at the bottom to admit the water, 
there being no opening at the top, atmospheric pressure preventing the 
water from running out. This singular Chinese toy has been copied in 
the Eockingham ware. 

rEOTEACTED SLEEP. 

One of the most extraordinary instances of excessive sleep is that of 
the lady at Nismes, published m 1777, in the ^^ Memoirs of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin." Her attacks of sleep took place 
periodically, at sunrise and about noon. The iirst continued tiU within 
a short time of Uie accession of the second, and the second continued 
tiU between seven and eight in the evening — ^when she awoke, and 
continued so tiU the next sunrise. The most extraordinary fact con- 
nected with this case is, that the first attack commenoed always at 
day-break, whatever might be the season of tiie year, and the other 
always immediately after twelve o'clock. During the brief interval of 
wakefulness which ensued shortly before noon, she took a little broth, 
which she had only time to do when the second attack returned upon 
her, and kept her asleep till the evening. Her sleep was remarkably 
profound, and had all the character of complete insensibility, with 
the exception of a feeble respiration, and a weak but regular movement 
of the pulse. The most singular fact connected with her remains to be 
mentioned. When the disorder had lasted six months, and then ceased, 
the patient had an interval of perfect health for the same length of 
time. When it lasted one year, the subsequent interval was of equal 
duration. The affection at last wore gradually away ; and she lived, 
entirely free of it, for many years after. She died in the eighty-first 
year of her age, of dressy, a complaint which had no connexion with 
her preceding disorder. 

AH-CIENT SUIT OF MAIL. 

The two figures depicted on next page represent Heniy of Metz receiv- 
ing the oriflamme from the hands of St. Denis, derived from a painted 
window in the church of Notre Dame de Chartres. The oriflamme was 
a red banner attached to a staff, and cut in the manner shown in our 
engraving. Henry of Metz was Marshal of France, and is hero repre- 
sented in a complete suit of mail, his hood being thrown back upon his 
shoulders. This suit is perfect, even to the extremities ; and it is to be 
remarked that the defence for the hands is divided in the manner of a 
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common glove. Over the niail is worn a loose enrcoat, on which i 
emblazoned the croee, traversed bj a red baton — the t^pe of his higl 
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TiiE POISON cur. 

In tho timo of James I. poison was too Irequently resorted to, 

aspeciolly on tho Continent, as a means of getting; Hd of individuals 

wno Imd rendered theniBelyes obnoxiouB to certain pnrties who were 

pTDaeootuig their own private ends ; and so ea.tendiTelf did this in- 
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famous practice prevail that there was a class of persons who were 
known to have studied the art of secret poisoning, and whose services 
could be engaged icx a high reward. In order to counteract the operations 
of the poisoners, yaiioas devicea were emplojed^ and among them was 
the art which the pretended magifliiiiMi of tlioee dmi professed to have 
discovered, of maVnig a kind of f^iaaa ipMek wooM ^[f in pieces if poison 
was poured into any. Teasel that -was formed of it. The eat at the head 
of our article repi^ents a tankard of tiiis aort^ in niiich the glass is 
mounted in silYer gilt arabesque and ailyer filagree. It was believed 
that the large erystal whidi is seen standing out at the centre of the 
Ud would become disooikrared at the approach of poison. The tankard 
is a work of tlie sixteenth century, ana was presented to Clare Hall, 
Cambridge — ^idiere it ia still preserved — ^by Dr. William Butler, an 
eminent physieian in the time oi James I. 

• 

The poreelain finder-rings of ancient Egypt are extremely beautiful ; the 
band of the ring bemg seldom above one--e]ghth of an inch in thickness. 
Some have a plane on which, in baa-relief, is me god Set, or Saalj full face, 
or playing on the tambourine, as the inyentor of Music ; others have their 
plates in the shape of the right symbolical eye, the emblem of the Sun ; 
of a £sh, of the perch species ; or of a scarabseus, which is said to have been 
worn by the military order. Some few represent flowers. Those which 
Have elliptical plates with hieroglyphical inscriptions, bear the names of 
Amen-Ka, and of other gods and monarohs, as Amenophis III., 
Amenophis IV., and Amenanchut, of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
dynasties. One of these rings has a little bugle on each side, as if it 
had been strung on the b^ided work of a mummy, instead of being 
placed on the finger. Blue is the prevalent colour, but a few white and 
yellow rings, and some even ornamented with red and purple colours 
are found. It is not credible that these rings, of a substence finer and 
more fragile than glass, were worn during life. Neither is it likely that 
they were worn by the poorer classes, for the use of the king's name on 
sepulchral objects seems to have been restricted to fonctionaries of state. 
Some larger rings of porcelain of about an inch diameter, seven-eighths 
of an inch broad, and one-sixteenth of an inch thick, made in open 
work, represent the constantly repeated lotus flowers, and the god Ka, 
or the Sun, seated, and floating tnrough the heaven in his boat. Common 
as these objects were in Egypt, where they were employed as substitutes 
for the hard and precious stones, to the 6reeks, Etruscans, and Italian 
Greeks they were articles of luxury, just as the porcelain of China was 
to Europeans some centuries ago. The Etruscans set these bugles, beads, 
and amulets in settings of their exquisite gold filigree work, intermixed 
with gold beads and precious stones. Stnmg as pendants they hung 
round the necks of the fair ones of Etruria. In one of the tombs already 
alluded to at the Polledrara, near Vulci, in Italy, wks found a heap of 
annular and curious Egyptian bugles, which had apparently formed a 
covering to some bronze objects, but the strings having given way, the 
beads had dropped to pieces. These, as well as the former, had been 
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obtained from some of the Egyptian markets, like that at Nancratis ; or 
from the Phoenioiaii merchants, in the same manner as the flasks. One 
of the most remarkable of these personal ornaments is a bracelet, com- 
posed ci small flsh strong together and secured by a clasp. 

PIGEON CUDCHIKG JTEAB NAPLES. 

Between La Cava and Na][des, ubout half a mile from the town, are 
certain Blnebeard-looking towers, several oenturies old, erected for the 
pnipose of snaring wood-pigeons ; with which view the gentlemen of 
uie neighbourhood, who are generally expert and practised slii^rs, 
issemUe and man the towers in May. A long line of nets, some 
q;aarter of a mile in circuit, held np in a slanting position by men con- 
cealed in stone sentry-boxes placed here and there along the enceinte, is 
spread in front. As the pigeons are seen advancing (the time of their 
approach is generally looked for at early dawn, when they are making 
for the woods), the nearest slingers commence projecting a succession of 
white stones in the direction of the nets. These tne birds no sooner behold, 
than attracted, or alazmed (for the motive does not certainly appear), 
they swoop down upon them, and when sufficiently near to lall within 
reach of the nets, uie persons holding let go, rush from their ambush, 
and secure the oovey. Thousands d^ wood-pigeons are thus, we have 
been told by a propnetor, annually taken, ana transmitted for presents 
to distent friends; as we used to send out game, before the sale of it 
was legalised. Thus birds, as well as fish, and fish as well as man, 
(xSbeR get entangled and caught in their headlong pursuit of a pleasure 
that sull eludes them. 

YRAKE REQUISIIE ID SUPPOBT THE DBESS. 

James I., and his subjects who wished to clothe themselves loyally, 
wore stupendous breeches. Of course the " honourable gentleman" of 
the House of Commons were necessarily followers of the fashion. But 
it led to inconveniences in the coarse of their senatorial duties. It was 
an old mode revived ; and at an earlier day, when these nether garments 
were ample enough to have covered the lower man of Boanerges, the 
comfort of the po^Folar representative was thus cared for: — "Over the 
seats in the parfiament-house, there were certain holes, some two inches 
8q[uare, in the walls, in which were placed posts to uphold a scaffold 
pound about the house within, for them to sit upon who used the wearing 
of great breeches stuffed with hair like wool-sacks, which fashion being 
hitt tiie eighth year of Elizabeth, the scaffolds were taken down, and 
never sLnce put up." So says Strutt ; but doubtless the comforts of the 
members were not less cared for when the old fashion again prevailed. 

PRICES OF SiVRES POSCELAIN. 

As one of the curiosities of luxury and taste it is worth while to note 
the high prices for which some portions of the very choice collection of 
Sevres porcelain at Stowe were sold : — ^A small coffee cup, which weighed 
Bcarcely three ounces, realised 46 piineas; and another, similar, but 
aomewhat inferior, Add for 35 gnxneas. A chocolate cup and saucer, 
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Bleu de Roi, with beautiful tuiniatures of two ladies of the Court of Louis 
XV., and four paintings of Cupids, though slightly injured during the 
view, realised 45 guineas. The prices obtained for most of the cups and 
saucers were from 10 to 12 guineas. A beautiful specimen of a Bleu de 
£oi cup, saucer and cover, jewelled in festoons, cameos, and imitation of 

rarls, sold for £35 10s. ; and another, somewhat inferior, for 21 guineas, 
salver, mounted in a table with ormolu ornaments, sold for 81 guineas ; 
the companion piece for £100. 

HENUT THE EIGHTH'S CHAIE. 

In the earlier half of the sixteenth century a large proportion of the 
furniture used in this country, as well as of the earthenware and other 




household implements during the greater part of tha<b century, was 
imported from Flanders and the Netherlands. Hence, in the absence 
of engravings at home, we are led to look at the works of the Flemish 
and German artists for illustrations of domestic manners at this period. 
The seats of that day were termed joint (or joined) stools and chairs. 
A rather fine example of a chair of this work, which was, as was often 
the case, three-cornered, is preserved in the Ashmolean museum, at 
Oxford, where it is reported to have been the chair of Henry VIII. 
We here annex a sketch of it. 

MTJLIET Aim TTJBBOT WITH THE BOKAKS. 

The Bomans were enthusiastic for the mullet. It was for them the 
fish, par excellence. It was sometimes served up tax. pounds in weight, 
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and sucli a fish was worth £60 sterling. It was cooked on the table, for 
the benefit and pleasure of the guests. In a glass vessel filled with brine 
made from water, the blood of the mackerel, and salt, the live mullet, 
stripped of all its scales, was enclosed ; and as its fine pink colour passed 
through its dying gradations, until paleness and death ensued, the con- 
vives looked on admiringly, and lauded the spectacle. 

The turbot was next m estimation, but as, occasionally, offending 
slaves were fiung into the turbot preserves for the fish to feed upon, some 
gastronomists have affected to be horror-stricken at the idea of eating a 
turbot a la Homaine ; quite forgetting that so many of our sea-fish, in 
their domain, feed largely on the human bodies which accident, or what 
men call by that name, casts into the deep. 

"too late," QirOTH BOICE. 

The history of the ancient castle of Maynooth is one of much interest ; 
abounding in incidents akin to romance. In the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, during the rebellion of " Silken Thomas," one of the bravest 
and most heroic of the Geraldines, it was taken by treachery. In the 
absence of its loid, the governorship was entrusted to ** Christopher 
Parese," his foster-brother. This " white-Kvered traitor resolved to 

■ purchase his own security with his lord's ruin ;" and therefore sent a letter 
to the lord-deputy, signifying that he would betray the castle, on condi- 
tions ; *'and here the devil betrayed the betrayer, for in making terms 
for his purse's profit, he forgot to include his person's safety." The lord- 
deputy readily accepted his offer, and, accordingly, the garrison having 
gained some success in a sally, and being encouraged by the governor in 
a deep joyous carouse, the ward of the tower was neglected — the traitorous 
signal given, and the English scaled the walls. They obtained posses- 
sion of the strong-hold, and put the garrison to the sword — " all except 
two singing men, who, prostrating themselves before the deputy, warbled 
a sweet sonnet called dulcis arnica^ and their melody saved their Kves." 
Parese, expecting some great reward, with impudent familiarity pre- 
sented himself before the deputy, who addressed him as follows: — 
"Master Parese, thou hast certainly saved our lord the king much 
charge, and many of his subjects' lives, but that I may better know to 
advise his highness how to reward thee, I woidd ascertain what the Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald hath done for thee ?" Parese, highly elevated at this 
discourse, recounted, even to the most minute circumstance, all the 
favours that the Geraldine, even from his youth up, had conferred on 

' him, to which the deputy replied, " And how, Parese, couldst thou find 
it in thy heart to betray tiie castle of so kind a lord ? Here, Mr. Treasurer, 
pay down the money tnat he has covenanted for ; and here, also, execu- 
tioner, without delay, as soon as the money is counted out, cut off his 
head !" *' Oh," quoth Parese, " had I known this, your lordship should 
not have had the castle so easily." Whereupon Mr. feoice, a secret friend 
of the Fitzgerald, a bystander, cried out " Auntraugh," i, e, "too late," 
which occasioned a proverbial sayinff, long afterwards used in Ireland — 
" Too late, quoth Boice." The castle is said by ArchdaU to have been 
erected by John, the sixth Earl of Eildare, early in the fifteenth cen- 
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tnry ; but in tliat case it must have been preceded by some other defen- 
nye structure ; for it is certain that the Kudare branch of the Geraldines 
resided at Maynooth at a much earlier period. The first Earl of Eildare, 
John Fitz Thomas, was created by patent, dated 14th May, 1316. 

SUPPBSSSED BIBLES. 

1538. — ^An English Bible, in folio, printed at Paris, unfinished. 

1642. — ^Dutch Bible by Jacob Van Leisvelt. The sixth and best edi- 
tion given by Leisrelt, and famous as being the cause of this printer 
being beheaded. 

1666. — ^French Bible by Bene Benoist, Paris, 1566, folio, 3 vols, com- 
pleted. 

1622. — Swedish Bible, printed at Lubeck, in 4to., very defective. 

1666. — ^A German Bible, printed at Helmstedt, in part only, 4to. 

1671. — ^A French Bible, oy Marolles, in folio, containing only the 
books of Genesis, Exodus, and the first twenty-three chapters of Levi- 
ticus. 

'EXTRkOSDmABY KEPEODXTCnVE POWER OP THE HTBEA. 

One of the fresh-water Polypes, from its power of perpetual 're-pro- 
duction, has received the name of Hydra, by which it is known among 
naturalists : as if it realised the ancient monster of fabulous story, whose 
heads sprouted anew as fast as they were cut off by Hercules. 

Most curious monstrosities were produced by the experiments of 
philosophers on these animals, especially by partial separations. If a 
polype be slit from the summit to the middle, one will be formed having 
two neads, each of which will capture and swallow food. If these again 
be sUt half-a-dozen times, as many heads will be formed surmounting 
the same body. K now aU these be cut off, as many new ones wiU 
faring up in their place, while each of the severed heads becomes a new 
polype, capable of being, in its turn, varied and multiplied ad infinitum ; 
—so that in every respect our little reality exceeds its fabulous name- 
sake. 

The polypes may be grafted together. K cut-off pieces be placed in 
contact, and pushed together with a gentle force, they will imite and 
form a single one. The head of one may be thus planted on the trunk 
of anoiher. 

Another method of uniting them, perhaps still more wonderfdl, is by 
introducing one within the other ; the operator forced the body of i^Q 
<me into the mouth of the other, pushing it down so that the heads were 
brought together. After forcibly keeping it for some time in Ihis state, 
the two individuals at length unit^, and a polype was formed, distin- 
guishable oJily by having tvdce the usual number of tentades. 

There is one species which can actually be turned inside out like a 
glove, and yet perform all the functions of life as before, though that 
which was uie coat of the stomach is now the skin of the body and vice 
versd. If it should chance that a poly^ so turned had young in the act 
of budding, these are, of course, now within the stomach. If they have 
anived at a certain degree of maturity, they extend themselves towards 
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tiie mouth of the parent, that they may thus escape when separated. 
But those which are less advanced turn memsclyes spontaneously inside 
out, and thus place themselves again on the exterior of the parent. 

A multitude of other variations, combinations, and monstrosities, have 
heen, as it were, created by the ingenuity of philosophers ; but these are 
sufficient to give a notion of the extraordinary nature of these animals, 
and to account for the wonder with which they were regarded. 

EGYPT. 

Egypt was the land visited by Abraham in search of food, when there 
was a famine in his own country ; — ^the land to which Joseph was carried 
as a slave, and which he governed as prime minister. From Egypt, 
Moses led the Israelites through the waters of the Ked Sea. Here Jere- 
miah wrote his Lamentations. Here Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
many other Greek philosophers, came to study. Here Alexander the 
Gbreat came as conc[ueror ; and here tlie Infant Saviour was brought by 
his parents to avoid the persecution of Herod. Egyptian hieroglj'phics, 
in which the characters are taken £rom visible objects, are the earliest 
form of writing ; and the Hebrew and Greek alphabets were both bor- 
rowed from them. Egypt taught the world the use of paper — made from 
its rush, the papyrus. In Egypt was made the first public library, and 
first college of teamed men, namely, the Alexandrian Museum. There 
Euclid wrote his Elements of Geometry, and Theocritus his Poems, and 
Lucian his Dialogues. The beauty of Cleopatra, the last Egyptian 
Queen, held Julius Ceesar, and then Marc Antony, captive. In Egypt 
were built the first monasteries; the Christian fathers, Origen and 
Athanasius, lived there. The Arien and Athanasian contiroversy began 
there. 

The buildings which now remain arc the oldest buildings in the world, 
and the largest in the world. On the banks of its great river may be seen 
the oldest arch, and the oldest column. Up this noble river sailed Hero- 
dotus, the most entertaining of travellers, and Strabo, the most judicious. 
Indeed, as the country is little more than the narrow strip that is 
watered by the Nile's overflow, from the river may be seen almost all its 
great cities and temples. 

ABTSSrN'LI.N LADIES. 

The women of Abyssinia are dressed quite as decently as any women 
in the world, without having a particle of the trouble of the ladies of 
more civilised nations. There is a distinguishing costume for young 
girls, and for those who, from being married or otherwise, are no longer 
considered as such. The dress of the former is indeed rather slight, 
though far more picturesque than that of the latter. In olte part of the 
country (about Shire) the girls merely wear a piece of cotton stuff 
wrappea round the waist and hanging down almost to the knee, and 
another (or the end of the former, if it be long enough) thrown over the 
left shoulder, so as to leave the right arm and breast exposed. In other 
parts of Tigr^, a black goat-skin, ornamented with cowries, is often 
substituted for this latter. An ordinary woman wears a large loose shirt 
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dovn to the feet, with sleeves made tight towarda the wrist. This, with 
a "quarry" similar to those of the men, but worn rather differently, 
ttai a parasol !whea out of doors, is a oomplete suit. A floe lady, 
however, as in our eagraTing, has a splendid " mergeff quar^," 
and her shirt is made prohably of calico from Manchester, instead of 
the country fabric, and richly embroidered in silk of divers odours 




and various patterns round the neck, down the front, and on the ouffs. 
She will also, of course, own a mule ; and then may choose to wear 
(alas, that it should be so, even in Abvasinial) the inexpressibles. 
These are maJe of calico, and rather loose, nut getting gTadually tighter 
at the ankle, t^ere they ore embroidered like the shirt. 

The fiur ses all over the world arc fond of ornaments. In Abyssinia 
they wear a profiision of silver, in the shape of chainB, braoeleta, &c., 
or, to be more eiplicit, a well-dressed lady will hanr tlu'ee or four sets 
of amulets about her neck, as well as her blue cord, and a. large flat 
silver case (pniportiiig to contain a. talisman, bat more often some 
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■oenteii oottonVonuLmented with a lot of ailver bella tungnu* to tbs 
botbna edfe of it, aad the whole Boapended by four ohains of the Biune 
loetftl. Three pair of massive Bilver and gilt braoe^ts are on hec wrists, 
[tnd a. similar number of " bangles" on her ankles , while over her in- 
steps and to her heela are a guimtity of little silvet oniamente, strung 
like beads on a silk cord Her fingers (oven the upper joints] uf9 
covered wiOi plain rings, often alternately of silver and ailver-^t, and 
a silver hair-pin, something similar to those now worn by 'Rp gli wft 
ladies, completes her decoration Women of thb poorer claw, and Hdiei 




<ai ordinary ocnaaiona, wear ivory or wooden pina neatly carved in 
various patterns, and stained red with henna-leaves. The Abyssinian 
ladies, like those of most Eastern nations, stain their hands and feet 
with henna, and darken their eyelids with antimony, 

TSEATMENX OF LBPBES IN E«(»fLAKD. 

According to the tenor of varions old civil codes and local enactments, 
when a person became affected with leprosy, he was looked upon as 
l^aUy and politicallv dead, and lost the privileges belonging to his right 
of oitizensliip. By tne laws of England, lepers were classed with idiots, 
madmen, outlaws, &o., as incapable of being heirs. Sut it was not hy 
the eye of the law 4*"^^ ^^^ th^ affected was looked upon as de&nc^ 
for tiie <Jiurch also took tin same view, and performed tne solemn oere- 
tnoidala of the burial of t^ dead over him, on the day on which he was 
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separated from Ms fellow creatures, and eonfinjed to a kzar ktrnse. Tke 
Taxious forms and ceremonies wMch were gone throngk on tMs oecasion 
are described by Freneb authors; but it is highly probable that the 
same observances were common in our own country, 

A priest, robed with surplice and stole, went with the cross to the 
house of liie doomed leper. The minister of the ohuroh began the 
necessary ceremonies, by exhorting him to sufS»r, with a patient and 
penitent spirit, the incurable plague with which God had s&icken him. 
He then sprinkled tte unfbrttmate leper with holy water, and afterwards 
conducted hini to the church, the usual burial services being sung during 
their march thither. In the church, the «iinary habiliments of the 
leper were removed ; he was dbthed in a ftuMMl pall, and, while placed 
before the altar, between trestUst the libera; tMui sung, and the mass for 
the dead eelebrated over him. After this service he was again sprinkled 
with holy water, and led from the church to the house or hospital 
destined fov Hs future abode; A pair of clapp6i%. a barrel, a stick, 
cowl, andlcboBss, &c.,. were given him. Before lecving the leper, the 
priest soleirinly interdicted him from appearing in public without his 
leper's gaib, — from entexing' inns, churches, mills, and bakehouses, — 
from touching children, or giving tbem ought he had' touched, — from 
washing hig_ hands, or any thing- pertaining to him, in the common 
fountains and streams. — mm toiunxng, in the markets, the goods he 
wished to buy, with any ^ing except ms stick, — from eating and drink- 
ing with any others than lepers, — and he specially forbade him from 
walking in narrow paths, or from answering those who spoke to him in 
roads and streets, uiiless in a whisper, that they might not be annoyed 
with his pestilent breath, and with the infectious odour that exhaled 
from his body, — and last of all, before taking his departure, and leaving 
the leper for ever to the seclusion of the lazar house, the official of the 
church temunated the ceremony of his separation from his living fellow- 
creatures, by throwing upon the body of the poor outcast a shovelful of 
earth, in imitation of the closure of the grave. 

According to the then customary usage, Leper Hospitals were always 
provided with a cemetery for the reception of the bodies of those who 
had died of the malady. 

LUMINOUS APPEAJftANCE OF THE EED SEA. 

All who have frequented the Red Sea, have observed the luminous 
appearance or phosphorescence of its waters. ** It was beautiful," says 
a picturesque writer, who sailed from Mocha to Cosseir, " to look down 
into this brightly transparent sea, and. mark the coral, here in large 
masses of honevcomb-rock, there in light branches of a pale red hue, 
and the beds of green seaweed, and the golden sand, and the shells, and 
the fish sporting round liie vessel, and making colours of a beauty to th6 
eye which is not their own. Twice or thrice we ran on after dark for an 
hour or two ; and thmigh we were all femiliar with the sparkling of the 
sea round the boat at night, never have I seen it in other waters so 
superlatively splendid. A rope dipped in it and drawn forth came up as 
a string of gems ; but witii a life, and light, and motion, the diamond 
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-does Mt knoT." Tluise lea-Ughts have been, ex^daiued hy a diversi^ 
of eauwa; but the lingular blilliailoy of the Red Sea seems ewin^ tofisL 
spawn KKi aBdmalcnlie, a oonjectuie wluch receiveH some con^cratum 
Uom tJw ciroumstaiLoe that tfHTdlers who mention it vudted tlie gnlf 
dnring the apawning period — tiiat ie, between the latter end of jieeembei 
atid t£e end of Febraarj. The oond-banks are leaa nmaeTona in tfae 
southern parts. It deseryea notiee, that Dr. Shaw and Mr. Bruce have 
stated — wnat could only bi' fme, s» te «• their o\vii experience went — 
that they observed no spccit's of » m J|*> ^iSi ^^'^ '^'''^ ktttr proposes to 
translate Yam Zuph " the Sua •£ Com"'— KHuie its ^ipprupnate as Uiat 
of Edom. • ,'■; 

Prices of course vary at Coostanttnfti'.Bccordinii; to tlie vigilance 
of Russian cruisers, and the incoffHpB^tjr of Kussian agenta at 
Trebizonde, Samsoon, and .Sinope. iWlMlnuig i^ the average price in 



JOTOVMB ABrSSnnAB UBT. 

The annexed cot is aiketA cf an Abyssinian ladf, tattooed in tbe 
height of the fa^on. 'Rie toBinaag ■ztract J^om tfaal interesting work 
" Parkyna's Abyssinia" gives a good aMMMt x4 tbe custom as it pre- 
vails in the larger cities there, and of the manner in which the operation 
is performed. " The men aeldom tattoo more than one ornament on the 
upper part of the arm, near the ehoulder, while the women cover nearly 
the whole of their bodies with stars, lines, and ci'osses, often rather 
tastefully arranged. I may well say nearly the whole of their persons, 
for they mark the neck, shoulders, breasts, and arms, down to the 
flnKers, which are enriched with lines to imitaf* rings, nearly to the 
naUs. The feet, ankles, and calves of &e le^, are similarly adorned, 
aad even the yums are by some pricked entirely bine, while others have 
tbem striped alternate^ blue and the natural pink. To see some of 
their deigns, one would give them credit for some skill in the handling 
dieir pencil ; but, in fact, tiieir system of drawing the pattern is purely 
mechanical. I had one arm adorned ; a rather blind dd woman was 
the artist ; her implements consisted of a little pot of some sort of 
blacking, made, she told Me, of charred herbs ; a large home-made iron 
pin, about one-fourth of an inch at tho end of which was ground fine ; 
. ft bit 01 two of hollow cane, and a piece of straw ; the two lasi^ntcmed 
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Hems were her snbstitntea for peneila. Her eirclea were tnad? by dip- 
ping tlie 6dA of a piece of a cane of the Tequired size into the bluckiiig, 
and making ita impression on the skin ; while an end of the straw, beat 
to tbe proper length, and likewise blackened, marked all the lines, 



squares, diamonda, &o., which were to be of equal length. Her design 
Iwiog tlma oompleted, she worked away on it with her pin, which she 




dag in as far as tlie thin part would enter, keeping the anpply of 
blacking sufficient, and going over the same ground repeatedly to ensnrc 
regularity and unity in the hnea. With some persona, the first effect of 
l^iB tattooing is to produce a considerable amount of fever, from tlie 
irritation caused by the punctures ; especially ao witii the ladies, from the 
extent of surface thus rendered sore. To allay this irritation, they are 
generally obliged bi remain for a few days in a case of vegetable matter, 
which is plastered all over them in the form of asortof green poultice. A 
scab forms over the tattooing, which should not be picked off, but allowed 
to fall off of itself. When this disappears, the operation is complete, 
and Qie marks are indelible ; nay more, ibe AbysnniBiu declare that 
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boaei even after death haa bared 



t^ may be tmoed on the peraoa' 
dkrat of their flaahf covering." 



BULSAUUH TIB&EBUEir. 




boat excursion made in 1846 by M. Xavier Hommaire, along part of tl 
northern coast of the Black Sea: — 

" The fishermen are, almost without exception, Bntgarians — a popn- 
lalion at once maritime and agrioultural, very closely resembling, in race 
and costume, the Bretons of i'rance — and mey enjoy a monopoly of all 
Qie fisheries in the Bosphorus and the adjacent parts of the Black Sea. 
Their elegant barks ap^ared on stated days and hours, shooting along 
with eitraordinary rapidity through the wafers of the G ulf of Bujuk 
Q^reh, which appears to be their head-quarters, and sustaining the test 
of comparison even with the bmous caiques of Constantinople. Ihe 
most important object of their fishery is a delidoas kjnd of small tluuu\^ ^ 
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figheries which form such admirable sabjecti tor the artisf s aketeh-book. 
They are found throughout the BoBphorua, from Bechiktuficli and. 
Scutari to the light-houses of Europe and Asia. They might be called 
dog-keimelA, hat rioketj- a&d worm-eaten with antiquity, and are aus- 
nmded by meuis of ooTda, pegs, and tatters to the top of on indescribable 
xramewoni of piopa. There on high, petrified in motionless and unin- 
terrupted silence, incompany witA. some old pats of mignionette (where 
will not the love of [flowers &aA. a' kome !), a man, with the appearance 
of a wild beast or savage, leans ov^ tho sea, at the bottom of which te 
watobes the passage of its smallest inhabitants, and the oapricious varia- 
tions of tbe current. At a enrtaJBt Stance is arranged, in the form of a 
square, a^stem of nets. whicb^atft«ltast signal from the watcher, fall 
on tbe entire ahoal ol' lisli. A SaibJVanGo yet lOore primitive than these 
ftiry cells, if not so picturtsBM, waft thtil ii( :.iiflple posts, which we en- 
countered some tinio Ijil'oc^'ia ite ehannel of the Bosphorus, rising 
about fifteen feet aboyi; the iujfica oEllic wutiT. Half-way up is perohed, 
crouching' (one cannot heo liow), aamotluiRg; ha%in!; the human form, and 
which is found to bo a liulgariaa. Jot « Jo'ig time I watched them. 
without being able to maka fltem out, either pole or its tenant ; and 
often have I seen them in the monang, laA uL^erved them again in the 
evenii^;, not having undergone thft leatik eWige o£ posture. 

" On letoziiing to our cDcampmui, the comnuuidaitt of tbe bt^ to 
wlioni we paid a visit, gave us it very diSerent report of the fahwrMrea 
of the morning] whom he described ae anassemblogB of all the vagabonds 
of the nei^hbonrhood. Gouvinoed evcu that the fact of their having- 
&Ilen in with us mnst have inspired them with the prtgect of coming t» 
prowl by night round our oamp, havisiied ns toaoaept Homeof the men ' 
In his [ Mifi»in IS a, guard." 

E0SSE3 OP.TBE AKABS. 

AzBiBMfcBrf^ste&xends of.fteir hwseB, and so deoile are these 
oreatmes WM. they anziddlri|^iBttMt,h)|jiir>)tdneier struck or spurred. 
They share their mrjK^n ae^aitei an spii^ll cared for as a child. 
They divide their horses, bowevra, into two kiads : The one thcv call 
kadiscbi, that is, horses <a an nnkuovn birth ; the other, they call Koch- 
lain, that is, horses whose genealogy is known for thousands of years. 
Thej are direct descendants, so they say, of the stud of Solomon. The 
pedigree of an Arabian horae is hung round his neck soon after his birth, 
which is always properly witnesaed and attested. 

The following is the pedigree of a horse purchased by a French officer 
in Arabia ; — ■' In the name of 6od, the merciful and compassionate, and 
of Saed Mahomed, ^nt of the high God, and of the companions of 
Mahommed, and of Jerusalem. Praised be the Lord, the (Aonipotent 
Creator. This is a H^h-bred horse, and its colt's tooth is here in a bag 
about his neck, with his ped^ree, and of undoubted anthority, auch as 
no infidel can rfefuse to believe. He is the son of Rabbaniy, out of the- 
dam Lahodab, and equal in power to his sire of the tribe of Zazhaloh ; 
he is &iely moald»d, laA made for mmiii^ like ul oetzi^ Li th« 
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lionoars of rdaticmsliip) he redkons Znhiali, sire of Maliat, sire of Kallao, 
and the uniqne AJket sire of Manasseh, sire of Alsheh, father of the raoe 
down to the famoiiB hoise, the sire of Lahakda ; and- to him be ever 
abundance of green meat, and com, and water of life, as a reward from the 
tribe of Zazhalah ; and may a thousand branches shade his carcass from 
the hysena of the tomb, from the howling wolf of tibe desert ; and let the 
tribe of Zairhalah present him with a festiyal within an enelosnre cf 
walls ; and let thousands assemble at the rising of the sun in troops 
hastily, where the tribe holds up under a canopy of celestial signs within 
the walls, l^e saddle with the name and family of the possessor. Then 
let them strike the bands with a loud noise incesfltaatlY, and pray to God 
for immxmity for the tribe of Zoab, the inspired tdbeJ^ 

DILEMMA. 

Protagoras, an Athenian rhetorician, had agreed t6 i&fllmel Xfalthus 
in rhetOTic, on condition that the latter should pay him a ouHiaiii sum 
of money if he gained his first cause. Eyalthus when instructed Ik all the 
precepts of the art, refused to pay Protagoras, who consequefilky brought 
mm before the Areopagus, and said to the Judges — " Any verdict that 
you may give is in my favour : if it is on my side, it carries the con- 
demnation of Evalthus ; if against me, he must pay me, because he gains 
his first cause." " I confess," replied Evalthus, **tihat the verdict will 
be pronounced either for or against me ; in eilSi^ case I shall be equally 
acquitted : if the Judges pronounce in m^ ftivour, you are condemned ; if 
they pronounce for you, according to our agreement, I owe you nothing, 
for I lose my first cause." The Judges being unable to reconcile the 
pleaders, ordered them to re-appear befozte the Court a hundred years 
afterwards. 

OEIEKTAL EXTKAVAaAaSTCE. 

Mr. Forbes has given a curious picture of the kind of magnifteenoe af- 
fected by Asuf ul Dowlah, who succeeded hisfiMfcer on the throne of Oude. 
This nabob was fond of lavishing his treasures on gardens, palaces, 
horses, elephants, European guns, lustres, and minrors. He expended 
annually about £200,000 in English manufBetures. He had more than 
one hundred gardens, twenty palaces, one tSiaitsand two htmdred 
elephants, three thousand fine saddle horses, one thousand five hundred 
double-barrel guns, seventeen hundred superb lustres, thirty thousand 
shades of various forms and colours ; seven hundred large mirrors, 
girandoles and clocks. Some of the latter were very curious, richly set 
with jewels, having figures in continual movement, and playing tunes 
every hour ; two of tihiese clocks only, cost him thirty thousand pounds. 
Without taste or judgment, he was extremely solicitous to possess all 
liiat was elegant and rare ; he had instruments and machines of every 
art and science, but he knew none ; and his museum* was so ridiculously 
arranged that a wooden cuckoo clock was placed close to a superb time- 
piece which cost the price of a diadem ; and a valuable landscape of 
Claude Lorraine suspended near a board painted with ducks and dxi«k««ij» 
He sometimes gave a dinner to ten or twelvQ ^it^^ka, %\ti<ca^ ^ *^<s)x 
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ease in a oamEige drawn bj elephants. Eis jewels amounted to 
eight millioiiB stecLing. Amidst this preciooB treasnre, he might b 
for seTenlhouts orety day handling thein hji a. nhild dnen his tova. 



abmit 



AlfCIEHT SCOTTISH caiEITAIir. 

f. Soottish costume of the eighth or ninth centuiy, after 
« drawing on parchment, extracted from an old book, which, according 
^0 the oharacterB on the back, 
nnpcars to have been written in 
Guelio or Erse. According to 
tho asBCrtLon of the possessor, 
this Caledonian document was 
brought to Germany in th^ year 
139t>, during the devastating 
. Reformation in Scotland, when 
all cloisters and religious endaw~ 
ments were destroyed, and a per- 
fect victory obtained over the 
episcopacy, so that many persons 
took refuge with their treasures, 
on the Continent, where the 
Scottish monks possessed many 
religious houses; some being at 
Nuremberg, Our figure repre- 
sents a Highland chief, whose 
dress is picturesque and estremely 
beautiful. The Scottish tunic or 
blouse, checkered or striped in 
light and dork ereen, with violet 
jntiTmixed, ana bordered with 
violet stripes, is covered with a 
steel breastplate, accompanied 
^v a back-piece, judging from 




bequest of the Eomans, by w 
the Scots were once subjugated ; 
this, indeed, is also attestedby 
the offensive weapon the javelin ; 
the sword, however, must be ex- 
' . cepted, for it is national and like 
l-.that of the present time. The 
t strong shield may also have des- 
cended txom the BomanH, as well 
as the helmet, which is decorated 
with an eaffle's wing; these, to- 
gether wiui the hnnting-hom, 
give to the figure a yery imposing appearance. The national plaid is 
wanting, this was borne or attendants or squires. We are involuntarilv 
reminded of the heroes of Fingal and (Wiin, and we might almost think 
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tliat thiB figure belonged to the time of the ScottiBh king, Kenneth the. 
Second, grandson of King Achaias, and the uater of the PictiBli king, 
Hang. 

GSEEZ TASE3> 

Tases of varions shapes have been found in the aepnlohies of Greece* 
mich as the cettochoe, or jug ; the askos, oi wine-skin ; the phiale ompha- 
loloa, or sauceT haying a boss in the centre ; rhyta, or jugs, imUated from 
the herat, or horn, as well as some moulded in the shape of the human 
bust. Vases of this class, however, occur more fequeotly in Italy than 
in Greece. Some are of remarkable shape. One in the Durand collection 
has its interior receded, and in the centre a medallion of the Gorgon's 
head ; at the edge is the head of a dog or fox, and to it is attached a long 
handle terminating in the head of an animal. Similar hajidles are often 
fi)and. Another vase from Sicily, also in the same collection, with a 
conical cover, is ornamented citemaUy with moulded suhjects of 
wreaths, heads of Medusa, &c. , painted and gilded. 

Many of the vases intended for or- 
namental purposes are covered with 
a white coating, and painted with 
colours of the same kind as those used 
on the figures before described, but 
with few and simple ornaments plain 
bonds, maiandcrs, chequered Irands 
and wreaths. A yaae found at 
Melos affords a curious eiample 
We here annex a sketch of it It 
consists of a number of small \ ases 
united together and arranged in a 
double circle round a central stand. 
This kind of yase is supposed to be 
the kerttos, used in the niystie cere- 
monies to hold small quantities of 
viands. Bv some persons, however, 
it ia thooght to have been intended 
f<:^ eggs or flowers. It is covered I 
with a white coating of clay, and 
the zigzag stripes are of a maroon 
oolonr. Suoh vases might have been used for flower pots and have 
formed small temporary gardens like those of Adonis or have been 
employed aa lamps. 

auEEN. elizabete's isESSEa. 

The list of the Queen's wardrobe, in 1600, shows us that she had 
^n only 99 robes, 1 26 kirtleB, 269 gowns 1[t«imd, loose, and Fi«nch}, 
136 foreparts, 12S petticoats, and 27 fans, not to mention 96 doa^ 
S3 save guards, 85 doublets, and 18 lap mantles. 

Her gowns were of the richest materials — purple, gold tissae, 
qtimson satin, cloth of gold, olol^ of silver, white velvet, muixaj. 
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<doth, taTvnev satin, horae-fleaih oolonred Batm, Isabella coloiired satin^ 
doye eoloured yelyet, lady Mash satm, drake ooloiu?ed satin, and day 
coloured satin. 

The cloaks are of perfumed leather, black taffety ; the petticoats of 
blue satin ; the jupes of orange coloured satin ; the doublets of straw 
coloured satin ; the mantles of white blush, striped with red swan's 
down. 

The most characteristic dresses are the following : — 

A frock of cloth of silver, checquered with red silk, like bird's eyes, 
with demi sleeves, a cut of crimson velvet twisted on with silver, lined 
with crimson velvet. 

A mantle of white lawn, cut and turned in, embroidered all over 
with works of silver, like pomegranate?, roses, honeysuckles, and 
acorns. 

One French kirtle of white satin, cut all over, embroidered with 
loops, flowers, and clouds of Venice gold, silver, and silk. 

One round kirtle of white satin, embroidered all over with the work 
like flamesj peascods, and pillars, with a border likewise embroidered 
with ro^QS. 

Tl|0 atomaoher (f<HPe part) of white satin, embroidered very fair with 
borddors of tiie sua, moon, and other signs and planets of Yenice gold, 
silver, and silk of simdry colours, with a border of beasts beneath, 
likeme emlvoidered. 

Ofiifir gowns we And adorned with bees, spiders, flies, worms, trunks 
of tiees, pansies, oak leaves, and mulberries ; so that ^^Bess'' must 
have looked like an illustrated edition of -^sop's Fables. 

In one ease she shjincs in rainbows, clouds, flames of fire, and suns ; 
in another, with fouatains and trees, snakes, and grasshoppers; the 
buttons themselves, in one instance, assume the shape of butterflies, in 
another of lords of Paradise. 

The fans were of white and coloured feathers, with gold handles set 
with precious stones, opr of crystal and heliotrope; one of them con- 
tained a looking-glass, tKnotJbfir Leicester's badge of the bear and ragged 
staff. Hc^ swords had giU handles and blood-stone studs ; her poniards 
were geld and ivory, oimanented with tassels of blue silk ; her slippers 
of . doth of silver, and of orange-coloured velvet, embroidered with 
seed pearls ; her parasol was of crimson velvet damask, striped with 
Venetian gold and silver lace, the handle mother-of-pearl. 

Her jewels were both numerous and curious : the head ornaments 
resembling a white lion with a fly on his side, a golden fern-branch 
with a lizard, ladybird, and a snail upon it, an Irish dart of gold set 
with diamonds, a golden rose wititk a fly and spider upon it, a golden 
frog set with jewels, a golden daisy, and emerald buttons, gown studs 
of rubies and pearls, and a diain of ^den scallop shells, with diains 
of agate and jet. A sumptuous magnifleence was the characteristic of 
the costume of this reign. When Elizabeth visited the Earl of Hert- 
ford, at Elvetham, that nobleman met her with 3,000 followers, witili 
black and yellow feathers in their hats, and most of them wearing gold 
diains. When she visited Suffolk, 200 baehdors in white velveC "^th 



as many bBrgl^rs ia blaok Velvet ^olits and gold >cliftins, and iSOO 
«eryiiig-men received on kcn'sebttick. Por the J^ndi amlnuMftdoK^s 
anmsement, in 1559, 1400 men-at-anns, clad in velvet, with chains of 
gold, mustered in arms in Grfeenwicli Park; and on another occasion 
mere was atoomaioeait on Midsammer (Sunday) !^ight "at ^ palace o 
Westminster, between ten knights in white, led by the Earl, of Essex 
and ten knights in blue, led by the Earl of Rtitland. 

CjLRE op THS BSiLED. 

The Mahometans are very sBpewtStions touching the Tbeard. They 
bury the hairs which <Jome off in combing it, and break them first, be- 
cause they believe that angels have charge of every hair, and that they 
gain them their dismisBal by breaking it. SeUm I. was the first Sultan 
who sha^ved his beard, coBCta'ary to iSte law of the Koran. " I do it," 
Baid he apologetically to the scandalized -and orthodox mufti, " to pre- 
vent my vizier leading me by it." He cared less for it than some of our 
•ancestors, two centoiies ago, did for their own. They used to wear 
pasteboai^d covers over them in the night, lest they should turn upon 
them and rumple them in their sleep ! 

The famous Kaskolniid sciiismatics had a similar superstition to the 
Mahometan one mentioned above. They considered the divine image in 
man to reside in the beard. - 

DOLE IN CONSEQtrEXCE OF A DEEAtt. 

At Newark-upon-Trent, a curious custom, founded upon the pre- 
servation of Alderman Clay and his family by a dream has prevailed 
since the days of Cromwell. On 11th March every year, penny-loaves 
are given away to every one who chooses to appear at the Town Hall 
and apply for them, in commemwation of the Alderman's deliverance, 
during the siege of Newark by the Parliamentary forces. This gentle- 
man, by will, dated 11th December, 1694, ffave to the Mayor and 
Aldermen, one hundred pounds, the interest ot which was to be given 
to the Vicar yearly, on condition of his preaching an aiuinal ^lermon. 
Another hundjred pounds were also appropriated for the behoof of the 
poor, in the way above-mentioned. The origin of Ihis bequest is 
singular. During the bombardment of Newark by Oliv^ Cromwell's 
forces, the Alderman dreamed three nights successively that hts house 
had taken fire, T^oh pi^uced sujoh a vivid impresfiiOTi upon his mind, 
that he and his family left it, and in a few days the circumstances of 
his vision actually took plaoe, by t\» Wise being burned down by the 
besiegers. 

Gloves were popular new-year's gifts, or sometimies ** glove-money" 
in place of them ; occasionally, these gloves carried gold pieces in them. 
When Sir Thomas More was Cnancellor, he decided ft case in favour of 
Mrs. Croaker against Lord Arundel ; the former, on ihe following new- 
ye«f's day, ^tefully presented the judge with a pair of gloves with 
Iprfy angels in them. '* It would be against good manners^" said the 
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OuhmUot, "tofoTBoke a gentiewomon's new-yeai's gift, and I accept - 
Sie gloYM. Ths lining jou. Till elsewhere bestow." 

GIAITZS, 

The glaive was derived from the Celtic 
custom of placing a. award with a hollow 
handle at the end of a pole, called by the 
natives of Wales "llavnawr"— tAe blade 
teeapon, and takes its name from the 
Cleddyv, or Gleddyv, of the Welsh. In an 

. abstract of the grants of the Ist of 
Richard III., among the Haileian H66., 
No. 443, is a warrant tfl Nicholas Spioer, 
anthorising him to impress smiths tor 
making 2,000 Welsh glaives ; and 20s. 6d. 

' are changed for 30 glaives, with thcic staves, 
made at Abergavenny and Llanllolved. In 
the romannt of Omj, Earl of Warwick, by 
Walt«r of Exeter, written in the time of 
Edward II., also in the Harleian Librarv 
of the British Moseum, thej are called 
gleves ; thus — 



They were also in freqnent use on the Con- 
tinent, and the "Clm>nicle of inandera" 
mentions an instance of the cavalry having 
armed themselves with glaives, which they 
ornamented with pennonoels. The specimen 
which we have here engraved is one which 
was made for the Doge of Yenioe, during 
ths time that the Emperor Charles V. bad 
the command there, in compliment to whom 
the centre ornament is the Austrian eagle. 
Upon this Ihe arms of the succeeding D^, 
Francisco Yeneri, nho held the offioe from 
1554 to 1566, have been deeply incised, no 
donbt to commemorate the expulsion of 
tiie Qermans. The pale, at tJie top of 
which the weapon was fixed, is omitt^ in 
OUT engraving. 




CSUXLTY Ot FnlNCIS CIBBAKA. 

Francis Carrara, the last Lord of Padna, was famous for bis cruelties. 
Tliey shew (at Venice) a little box for a biilette, in which are six little 
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Kis, which are 8o ordered witli Bprines, and adjtuted in Buoh a maimer, 
t upon the opening of the tniiui, the gna» fired and killed llie ladjr 
to whom Carrarai sent it far a present. They show also with this, Boms 
little pooket cross-bowB and orrowa of steel, with which he took pleasure 
to kill thoM he met, so gecretly , that they could hardlj either peroeive 
the blow, or Him that gnre it 



rHi3H f rpE9. 
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Si represent Ihe Irish bagpipes in tlw 
rimitiTe ani improyecl 
inns. We haye here -: 
the earliest pipes, ori- 
ginally the Bame as the 
eootch, as app^rs £roro a 
drawing niaoe in the siz- 
teenlh oentnry , and given 
in Hr. Banting's work; 
but tliey DOW differ, in 
having the mouthpiece 
nunlied by the bellows A, 
wfiioh, being filled by the motion of the piper's arm, to whioh it is fsstenecl, 
fills the ba^ B ; whence, by the pressure of the other arm, the wind is 
is convey^ into the 
ehanter c, which is 
played on with the 
fingers, much like a 
ooramon pipe. By 
means of a tube, the 
wind is conveyed into 
drones a, a, a, which, 
tuned at octaves to 
eaeh other, produce a 
kind of enmon, or 
bass, t« the ohuLter. 
The second out repre- 
sents the improved, or 
I pipes, the drones 



of which. 




tliB most delightful eoeords, but enable the player to perform parts of 
tunes, and sometimes whole tunes, without using the chanter at alL 
Both drones and chanter oan be rendered quiescent oy means of stops. 

The pipers were at one period the " great originals" of Ireland. The 
race is gradnally departing, or at least " sobering" down into the ranks 
of ordinary mortals ; but there was a lime when the ppers stood out 
ven- [ffonunently upon any canvas that pictured Irish lile. Aneodotea 
of vOmr eccentricities might be reoorded that would fill volumes. ' For 
miaj years past their power has been on the wane ; temperouoe com- 
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liatted isRtd harroc on tlieir prospects ; and at leng1& the introductioB of 
'^ brass bands " effectually diestroyed tke small balanoe that remained to 
tSiem. of hope. 

HOTEL WAY OF CTTBING TIClOUS HOESES. 

BuTckhardt tells us of a strange mode of curing a Ticions horse. He 
has seen, he says, vicious horses in Egypt cured of the habit of biting by 
presenting to them, while in the act of doing so, a leg of mutton just 
rake^ from the fire. The pain which the horse feels in jbdting through 
thejhot meat causes it to abandon the practice. 

. (ttDOTTiri) ICE. 

Every one who hm watched tiie freezing of a lake er pood, or any 
other collectloB of stiS wvter, most be well aware that lAne iee begins to 
form on iAie surface in tliin plates -or layers, which on the ooatinuance of 
tte frost gradually beoooie thicker and more BoHd, until the water is 
affected in a downward direction, and becomes, perhaps, a solid mass of 
ice. This isttniversally the case in stagnant water, but it has been 
repeatedly proved that in rapid and rugged streams the process of 
freezing is often very different. In direct opposition, as it would seem, 
to the laws of the propagation of heat, the ice in running water fire- 
guently begins to form at the bottom of the stream instead of the top ; 
and this fact, while it is received with doubt by some, even among the 
scientific, ia frequently attested by those whose business leads them to 
observe tiie phenomenon connected with rivers. MiQers, fishermen, and 
watermen find that the masses of ice with which many rivers are crowded 
in ^e winter season rise from the bottom or bed of the stream. They 
say "thefct" they have seen them come up to the surface, and have also 
borne them up -with, tiieir hooks. The under part of these masses of ice 
they have found covered with mud or encrusted with gravel, thus bear- 
ing plain marks of the ground on which the ice had rested. The tes- 
timony of people of this class in our country agrees with that of a 
similar class in Grermany, where there is a peculiar term made use of to 
designate floating ice, i. e. grundeis (ground-ice). 

A striking example of the formation of ground-ice is mentioned by 
the Commander Steenk, of Pillau. On the 9tti of February, 1806, 
during a strong south-east wind, and a temperature a little exceeding 
34® Fahr., a long iron chain, to which the buoys of the fair-way are 
fastened, and which had been lost sight of at Schappeiswrack in a aepth 
of from fifteen to eighteen feet, suddenly made its appearance at the 
fiurfece of the water and swam there; it was, however, completely 
encrusted with ice to iiie thickness of several feet. Stones, also, of from 
tiiree to six pounds' weight, rose to the surfeuse ; they were surrounded 
with ' a thick coat of ice. A cable, also, Idiree and a half indies thick, 
and about thirty fathoms long, which had been lost the preceding sum- 
mer in a depth of thirty feet, again made its appearanee by swimming 
to the surface ; but it was envieloped in ice to tne thio^ess of two feet. 
On the same day it was necessarv to warp the ship into harbour in face 
of an east wind ; the anchor used for that purpose, alter it had rested an 
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hoar at the bottom, becajnie so enorosted with ioe, that it required not 
more than half Oif the usual pow^r to heave it up. 

M. Hugi, pre^dent of the Society of Ifatural History at Sdeure, 
obaerred in February, 1827, a multitude of large icy tables on the riyer 
Aar. These were oontinu^Ily rising from the bottom, over a surface of 
lour hundred and iifty squiare feet, and the phenomenon lasted for a 
couple <^ hours. Two years afterwards he witnessed a similar occur- 
rence. On the 12th of f'ebruary, 1829, at sunrise, and after a sudden 
fall in the temperature, the river began to exhibit numerous pieces of 
floating ice, although there was no sign of freezing on the surface, either 
along the banks, or in shady places where the water was calm. There- 
fore it could not be said that the iftoating masses were detached from the 
banks. Nor could they have rpcooeed^ from any lar^ ifatet of ice 
fEurtiftff up the liver^ because, higii» up, the river exhibited iMrdljr any 
ice. Besidesy flakes of iee eommenced soon to rise up above Hkm kndge ; 
towards nud-day, ialands of iee were seen ^anoiitf in the Motre of the 
river; and by the next day theae were tweiity-&ree in number, the 
largest being upwards of two hundred Iset in diameter. They were 
surrounded with open water, resisting a emDrent wideii flowed at the 
rate of nearly two hundred feet in a minute, and extending over a space 
of one-eighth of a league. M. Hugi visited them in a small boat. He 
landed^ examined them in every direction, and discovered thai iiwre 
was a layer of compact ice on '£heir surface a few inches in thinness, 
reeting on a maaa' having the shape of an inverted cone, of a vertical 
hei^it of twelve or thirteen feet, and fixed to the bed of the river. 
Tbeae oonea consisted of half-melted ice, gelatinous, and much like the 
spawn of a frog. It was softer at the bottom than at the tofi, and was 
cnaily pierced in all directions with poles. Exposed to the apaa air, the 
ndistanee of ibe eonea beeame quickly granulated, like iht iat that is 
fumed at Hie battom «f mcnw . 

In the same jaar Uie pebfalea la a creek of Jinllaw water, near a very 
rapid cnneBft «f tbe Shine, w«e obaemd to be oifvered with a sort of 
transparent mam, an indh er tvo m thidkoaai, and which, on examina- 
tion, was found to consist of icy spicula, crossing each other in every 
direction. Large masses of spongy ice were also seen in the bed of the 
stream, at a depth of betweeii six or seven feet. The watermen's -poles 
entered these with ease, and often bore them to the surface. This kind 
of ioe forms most quiddy in rivers whose bed is impeded with stones and 
other foreign bodies. 

HUTDOO CO^JTUTATIOir. 

The Hindoos call the whole of their four ages a divine <ige ; a thou- 
sand divine ages form a calpaf or one of Brahma's days, who, during that 
period, successively invested fourteen menus, or holy spirits, widi ^buB 
sovereignty of th6 earth. The menu transmits his empire to his posterity 
for seventy-one divine ages, and this period is called manawanUirtk, and 
• as fourteen manavHmtara make but nine hundred and ninety-four divine 
ages, there remain six, which are the twilight of Brahma's day. Thirty 
of theae days fonn his month ; twelve of these months one of his years j 
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and one hundred of these Tears the dnradon of Ids existence. Hie 
Hindoos assert that fifty of utese years hsTe already elapsed, so that we 
are in the first day of {be first month of the fifty-first year of Brama's 
MO, and in the twenty-eigjith divine age of llie serentii manauiatilara. 
Tm finit three hnman sf es of this age, and five thousand years of 
the fourth are past. The Hindoos therefore calculate that it is 
131,400,007,205,000 years since the birth of Brahma, or the beginuiog of 
the world. 




Like all Peorile of Tartar origin, one of the most renmrkable charac- 
eristicB of the Chinese is their Teverence for the dead, or, as it is usually 
called, their ancestral worship. In consequence of this, their tombs are 
not only objects of care, but have frequently more ornament bestowed 
upon them than graces the dwellings of the bving. 

Their tombs are of different kinds ; but the most common arrange- 
ment is that of a horseshoe -shaped platform, cut out of the side of a 
hill, as represented in our engraving. It consequently has a high back, 
in which IS the entrance to the tomb, and slopes off to nothing at the 
entrance to the horseshoe, where the wall generally terminates with two 
lions or d^ons, or some fsntastio ornament common to Chinese archi- 
teotnre. 'Woen the tomb is situated, as is generally the case, on a hill- 
aide, this arrangement is not <mly appropriate, but elegants When the 
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flsme thing is imitated on a plain, it it singnlar, mi^laeed, and nnin^ 
telligible. Many of the tomba are built of granite, mkely polished, ajid 
our^ with a profusion of labonr that maies na Rwret mat the people 
itho can do such, things should have so great a predilectiDn for ephenlfMl 
i^ooden Bbnotures, when capable of empIoTing the most dnrabla 
njat«riab with enon facility. 




ABYSSINIAN ABUS. 

The above engTa-vin^ represents a group of Abysainiai 
Bword, epear, and shield are esEentiBllT the weapons of the Abyss 
£reatma beine only of comparatively recent introduotjon, and not 
generally used. The shields are round, and nearly a yard in diametw; 
they are very neatly mads of bn&lo's hide, and of the form most col- 
enlated to throw ofi a lance-point ; namely, falling back gradually fitoo 
the boas or centre (which protrudes} to the edffes. At the centre, in Hk 
inaide, is £xed a mlid leather handle, by whi^ the aliield is held in 1b> 
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liatid when fig^tmg, or thxougli whieli tbe axm is jpassed to the elbow, 
for coayeaieiLoe ^ oanyiiig on a ioariLey. The edge k perforated with 
a Bumber of holes, through whieh leather looips ore poesed, and by these 
it is huzig up in the houses. The face of the shield is often omamentod 
uiTanoua ways, aecoidiog to the wealth or fonoy of the owner. Some 
haye simply a narrow strip of lion's skin on eoeh side of the boss, hot 
crossing each other above and below it, the lower ends being allowed to 
hang at some length ; others have a large broad strip of the mane down, 
the centre of the shield, and hwnging Beveral inches below it. This is, 
of course, usually made fif two «r thzfte jmtm stitched together, as it 
would be difficult i» |>ei a Jn^e piece of wrffawmt leiig^ and beauty 
of fur. Others to tJUs jdi a Ikn's paw orltfl, &st«ied en the left side 
of the mane, and 4ftai tdjf^bly adorned willi -iflyer. iXhe beautiful long 
black and white for 4tt a aert 4^ monkey, ^tfOed '< gcriivi," occasionally 
supplies the plaea ef tlwt of .te<ZLobler y^4naroely aoteiutiful animaL 
A shield alnioit cwMplf i ti i ly «mjitd with -pkies and Imnks of silver, is 
usually the naik «f Ibe wwf ef Bome di^mt. Those ifamlarly plated 
in brass were Igaeidie Ati p eJ i twwd only hy cluafe, tlmgh now they 
are carried hy«Fnj wnilwr who can afford to bny thew. The plated 
shield is oellra. ^teUNna." l&NiBe in brass are net mulii approved of, 
as they usittlljriaofvra :lMii<lA^ for a wmi posemsed^f a good hand- 
some shield wewlisefvrlihacBk fi thus hidi^ its JntriMic beauties. 

In former tiaws a Iteavtiiil. crooked Jaxde ms wii in Tigre, the 
sheath and hawHn m£ lAoA Utre profosdkjr eaoAtii with sUver and 
gilt. [These, hcnpever, aieoMfer worn now, ftt» long ^^shotel" in. 
Tigr^, ^and the Bmnf^Wt^^ihmped sword sMHig- Ife Amhara and most of 
the soldiers^ imwefSB^Hnfy sii^aaied than. 

The ^^.dboter' is fan mttmnaA-lookimg weapon. Some, if straight, 
would fe nearly four leet Img: they are two-edged, and curved to a 
semiiircle, like a reaper's sickle. Thej are principally used to strike 
the point downwards over the guard of an adversary, and for this the 
long curved shape is admirably adapted. It is, however, a verj' clumsy 
weapon to manage. The sheatn is ef red morocco leather, its point being 
often wmamented with a hoUow silyer ball, called ** lomita," as large as 
a small apple. Many of the swocds used are made in Europe, and are 
such as would be carried by the light oaTaty, though lighter than ours. 
Being, however, cheap, showy articles, tiMjr are apt to break, and there- 
fore the Abyssinians are getting tiied of l&m, preferring those made of 
soft iron in their own countrv. These they make also with the faible 
considerably broader than the forte, to give force to the blow. Of 
course, they bend on the least stress ; but, in defence of this failing, 
their owners say tiiat, if a sword brealts, who is to mend it ?— while, if 
it bends, you huve only to sit on it, and it gets straight again. The 
handles of both this and the ^^shotel" are made of the horn of the 
riiinoceros. They are cot out of the horn at great loss of material, and 
hence they fetch a good price. It should be remembered that the heart 
of the horn is Ulaek, oidaide of which there is a coating, not quite an 
inch thick, of a semi-transparent white coloor. To make a sword- 
handle, a piece of bom of the requisite length is first sawn aSL TMs is 
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iSbeai r^nnwii l<mgitadmally into Hiree pie«et, of wliieh ihe inner one 
^aly is eligible ior hazidlee. This piece is dbout an inch and a half 
ihM^, four <H* iivo inches broad at me broader extremity, and three at 
iske narrower. As it lies sawn flat before us we can distinetly see the 
bkek stroe in the centre, with the white on eadi side. Next, a nearly 
semicirouw piece is eut e«t at each side, leaving only fonr points of the 
white as four comers, and the gra^ blaci^ The haiMle is then ^nished, 
bored for the shank of l^e bladC) and polii^ed. The shank is usually 
ehnched ov^ a half-de^ar beaten co&Tex ; a fil-et-gratn boss, called 
^'timbera," is, however, sometimes substitnted. A sword-hilt thus 
made is obriously a very clumsy one to handle, as "fte peiuts are paralld 
to Idle edge, ftnd those mrthest from the blade are longest. 

G£OBGIAira AS TOPESS. 

It is as imsurpassable topers, as w^ as for Uieir military qualitaes, 
which have always been acknowledged, that the Georgians have aoauired 
notoriety. At their frequent drrnking parties it is said they will pass 
several days and nights, almost without intermission, in quaffing thlft 
productions of the vineyards of Eakheti, a district in the mountains 
east of Tiflis. This wine is by no means of bad quality ; it is of a deep 
red colour, so deep that one fancies it has been tinged with some dye to 
produce so intense a hue. They are said to consume incredible quanoties 
of wine on these occasions, and in a fashion that would put to sname the 
drinking triumphs of Ireland, recorded by Sir Jonah Barrington, in 
days of old, when intoxication was the standard of spirit. The drinking 
vessel is a cow's horn, of oonsiderable length, and the point of honour is 
to drain it at a draught. The brethren and convivial rivals of the 
Georgians in the neighbouring provinces of Imeretia and IdiBgrelia, 
instead of a horn, use a delicately-hollowed globe of walnut tree, with 
a long narrow tube at; the orifice. It holds fully a pint, and lafee its 
companion, the horn, the eontents are consumed at a single gulp. How 
these globes are hollowed is as great a marvel as the c(mstniotion of the 
ingenious Chinese pozEle of ball within ball. 

STAG-HTJNT IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTUBY. 

The following vivid picture of a stag-hunt is taken from the page of 
an old author, and refers to the days of the imfortunate Mary <^een of 
Scots :--*' In the year 1567, the Earl of Athol, a prince of the Mood royal, 
had, with much trouble and vast expense, a hunting-match for the ^i- 
tertainment of our most illustrious and gracious queen. Our people 
called this a royal hunting. I was then a young man, and present on 
that occasion. Two thousand H^hlanders, or wild Scotch, as you call 
them, were employed to drive to the hunting-ground all the deer frool 
the woods and hills of Athol, Badenoch, Marr, Murray, and the counties 
about. As these Highlanders use a. light dress, and are very swift of 
foot, they went up and down so nimbly, that in less than two months' 
time, they brought together two thousand red deer, besides roes and 
fallow deer. The queen, the great men, and a number of others, were ia 
a g^ea- wh^i these deer were brought before them. Believe me, 1^ 
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whole body moyed forward in something like battle order. The (^^t 
delighted the queen yery much ; but she soon had cause for fear. Upon 
ihe eaii— (who had l^n accustomed from his early days to soiqIl 
sights) — addressing her thus : — * Do you observe that stag who is foren . 
most of the herd P There is danger from that stag ; for if either feif 
or rage i^ould force him from the ridge of that hHl, let every one lool^ 
to hmiself ) for nqne of us will be out of the way of harm ; for the 
rest will follow this one, and having thrown us under foot, they will 
open a passage to this hill behind us.' What happened a moment afteir 
confirmed this opinion ; for the queen ordered one of the best dogs to 
be let loose on one of the deer : this the dog pursues ; the leading stag 
was frighted ; he flies by the same way he had come there ; the rest 
rush aSer him, and break out where the thickest body of Highlanders 
are ; tiiey had nothing for it but to throw themselves flat on uie heath, 
and allow the deer to pass over them. It was told the queen that 
sereralof the Highlanders had been wounded, and that two or three 
had been killed outright; and the whole body had got off, had not 
the Highlanders, by their skill in hunting, fallen upon a stratagem to 
cut off the rear from the main body. It was of tnose that had been 
separated that the queen's dogs and those of the nobility made 
slaughter. There were killed that day three hundred and sixty deer, 
besides some roes." 

TIME WASTED IN TAKING SNUFF. 

A vast quantity of valuable time is wasted by the votaries of tobacco, 
especially by the smokers ; and that the devotees of snuff are not 
greatly behind in this respect, will be shown by the following singular 
calculation of Lord Stanhope : — 

"Every professed, inveterate, and incurable snuff-taker," says his 
lordship, " at a moderate computation, takes one pinch in ten minutes. 
Every pinch, with the agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping Ihe 
nose and other incidental circumstances, consumes one minute and a 
half. One minute and a half out of every ten, allowing sixteen hours 
to a snuff-taking day, amounts to two hours and twenfy-four minutes 
out of every natural day, or one day out of ten. One ^y out of every 
ten, amounts to thirty-six days and a half in a year. Hence, if we 
suppose the practice to be persisted in forty ^ears, two entire years of 
the snuff-taker's life will be dedicated to ticklii^ his nose, and two 
more to blowing it. The expense of snuff, snuff-boxes, and hand*- 
kerchiefs, will be the subject of a second essay, ui which it will appear 
that this luxury encroacnes as much on the income of the snuff-taker 
as it does on his time ; and that by proner application of the time and 
money thus lost to the public, a fund might be constituted for the 
discharge of the national debt." 

VAXUE OF A lONO PSALM. 

FormeriW' a psalm was allowed to be sui^ at the gallows by the culprit, 
in case of a reprieve. It is reported of one of the ohaplaias to the 
famous Montrose, that being eonaemned in Sootland to die, for attending 
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bJR maitei in tome of Ms g 
ordered to set ont a psalm, he < 



exploits, and being upon the ladder, 
cpectlng a reprieve, named tlie lIMi 



Scoteh Preabj^rians being great pBalm-Bingera) : and it it __ 

he did BO, for they had song it half throogh before the repriere oame : 
anf otiiec psabn would have hanged him. 

i AKCIENI INCEN6E CRi^lOT. 

He implement whieh we have engrared vts foond in a tomb at Cer- 
vetri in Etmria, and nnqneationablj belongs to a very remote date of the 
arobkio period. It was used in the ritual servieeB of the ancients, and 
seem* to have been destined for burninj^ incense. The perfume was, 
so doubt, placed m the conoave part, and the fact of the whole being 
imounted upon four wheels proves that it was intended to be moved 
aboTtt, wbicti, in religious senfioes, may have been a great oonvenienoe. 
The borders are adorned by a row of fiower-shaped ornaments, the grace- . 




fill forms of which will be appreciated in the side-view we have given of 
ti. It must be confessed, indeed, that this monument, whioh is marked 
by the stamp of an anti^ui^ so ezoeedingly remote, displays witliin the 
hmits of it« archaic character much elegance, oonvcying the idea of a 
highly refined taste, suitable to a person of dignified position, as tiie 
pneat or Mng may be supposed to have been, to whom the article be- 
longed. 

TOO MTJCH PAKENTAI. AUTHOBITT. 

AH the world over, the ourrent of natural affection flows strongly 
downwards to posterity. Love for children, in most nations, seems to be 
Strang than the love for parentfl. But in China, the ourrent of natural 
afibotaon is thrown back towards parents with undue strength. The love 
of posterity is in danger of being checked and weakened by their exoee- 
Kve veneration for parents. The father has absolute power, even the 

Kiwer of life and death, over bis children. A few years ago, a Chinese 
ther said to his wife, " What shall we do with our young son P He is 
undotifid and rebellious, and will bring disgrace on our family name ; 
let'Ue put liini to death." According^, having tied a cord round (he 
b<^« Beak, the father pulled one end of it, and the mother Uie otheT) and 
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t^uB they strangled their son. The magistrates took no notice of ihe 
occurrence. A wealthy Chinese gentleman at Ningpo shut up one of his 
(xrphan grandchildren and starved her to deatli. He conld not he troubled 
reacring her up. Another man at the same place, having commanded two 
of his sons one day to follow him, entered a boat, and rowed out to 1h,e 
middle of the stream. He then deliberately tied a stone to the neck pf 
one of his sons, and threw him into the river. The other lad was com- 
pelled to assist his father in the cruel proceeding. These facts are well 
^own to the missionaries at Ihat place. They heard the cries of the poor 
eirl, and rescued her sister from a similar fate, and they saw the youth 
drowned by his father. But the authorities never thought of inter- 
Janng. 

FOPULAE PASTIMES. 

The popular pastimes of the time of James the First are enumerated 
in the following lines, in a little work entitled " The Letting of Humour's 
Blood in the Head-vaine ; with a New Morisco daunced by seven Satyres 
upon the bottome of Diogenes' tubbe:" 8vo, Lend. 1611. 

*' Man, I dare challenge thee to Thbow the sledge, 
To jump or Leape over ditch or hedge, 
To Weastle, play at Stooleball, or to Ruxne : 
To Pttch the baeee, or to Shoote ofp a gthstitb : 
To play at Loggets, Nine Holes, or Ten PnsfNES : 
To try it out at Foot-ball by tike shinnes : 
At Ticktacke, Ikish Nobbue^ Maw, and RuPiK, 
At Hot-cockles, LEAP-:FBOi&, or Blindman-bttbte ; 
To drinke hatfe-pots, or deale at the whole oaa: 
To play at Base, or Pen-and- Ynkhoene Sie Jiean ; 
To daunoe the Mgeris, play at Baeley-beeaxe, 
At all exploytes a man can thinke or speake ; 
At Shove-geoate, Ventee-potnt, or Ceosse & Pile, 
At Besheow him that's last at tondee style ; 
At Leaping o'ee a Midsommee-bon-fiee, 
Or at the Deawing Dun out of the myee : 
At any of those, or all these presently, 
Wagge but your finger, I am for you, I ! " 

vacillating newspapees. 

The newspaper^ of Paris, submitted to the censorship of the press, in 
1815, announced in the following terms, Bonaparte's departure man. the 
Isle of Elba, his march across France, and his entry into the Frendi 
Capital : — 9tii March — The Cannibal has escaped from his den. 10th — 
The Corsican ogre has just landed at Cape Juan. 11th — ^The Tiger has 
arrived at Gap. 12th — The Monster has passed Hie night at Grenoble. 
13th — The Tyrant has crossed Lyons. 14th— The Usurper is directing 
his course towards I)\jon, but the brave and loyal Burgundians have 
risen in a body, and they surround him on all sides. 18th — Bonaparte 
is gixty leages from the Capital ; he has had skill enough to escape from 
,the hands of his pursuers. 19th — Bonaparte advanoca rapidly, but 1^ 
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will never enter Paris. 20th — To-morrow, Napoleon will be under our 
lamparts. 21 st — The Emperor is at Fontaineblean. 22nd — His Im- 
perial and Royal Majesty last eyening made his entrance into his Pakee 
of the Tnikries, amidst the joyous acolamationB of an adoring and hiihr- 
folpeo^e. 

IBESSINa TO DEATH, AND FBAYIKG AJSTD FASTII^a. 

In a number of Oliver Cromwell's Newspaper, " The Perfect Account 
of the Daily Intelligence," dated April 16th, 1651, we jSnd this horrid 
instance of torture : — 

" Mond. April 14th. — This sessio^) ^t the Old BaUey, were four men 
pressed to deatiii that wera all ^i iw^tgi t t to yi^and, out of obstinacy and 
contempt of the ooi^rty fjtood msto Mi Fl|6i|a|i to plead ; from whence 
we may perceive, tfe. agfimdin^ great hiiTittn^m)!W>W^°^ ^^ grown unto, 
whodonotonlyjqiinpiTdf^instrui^tii^ and goodnesse, 

but become sojlpni miijif^UvLt that they.iiiijBlipyrthiii^ the proper 
sub'ccts for wbieipa f»?i6re Ws w^teSist mvoiiiM ^ad. ^^fieted." 

The very i^ixt pq!9Si«ph iA tiie m^ is to tib MloWfBg effect : — 

<< Those oi jitB eongffigii^e Aiirepea^ and manj/j^Apr fffidly people in 
London and pi|vti ad^^a^itliKve i^^rn^ted Friday, :fte Imh instant, as 
a day of solej^ ISwrtpiig .ao|l prayer, £cxr n blesain|p;|jfOfi thfi armies at 
land, the flMtatsea, fui4 negoeiations abroad." 

THE WOffE WATCHES Iff £ir0LA]|^« 

In 1584 w^tehes begmi to^eome from.Oermany, i^ fba watchmaker 
soon becama a trader of importance. ]7be watfjftes -'vere often of 
immense size, and ))mig ia.a rich oauBfirom the neilky #nd by fops 
wound up wiuL great j|;raTity and ceremony }n Paul*! at it the ordinary 
dinner. Gqttgut mamspvings must have been sli^tly affected by 
changes of wi^ther, and soinetimea j^^^Je out of tuna jn ifel Novembers ; 
but, Sessa, let the world lire ! SE^^imj specimen . qf tbe watch that 
we have seen MMxaTed ^'^^^ howsHir, not lamr than a walnut, lichly 
chased, and enitfOBed in a.pear-sheped oase^ It )uui no minute hand, 
but was of beantifiil woiid$ianflhip. Oquptirf people, like Touchstone, 
sometimes carried pocket dials, in the shape of orass rings, with a slide 
and aperture, to be regulated to the season. 

EXTKAOEDINAIIY CLRCtTMSTAlfCE. 

Jesse, in his interesting ** Gleanings in Natural History," gives the 
following remarkable instance of an extraneous substance being found 
imbedded in the solid timber of an ash : — ^* A person on whose accuracy 
and veracity I can place every reliance, informed me that hearing ^m 
some of his brother workmen, that in sawing up the butt of a large 
ash-tree, they had found a bird's nest in the middle of it ; he imme- 
diately went to the spot, and found an ash cut in two longitudinally on 
the saw-pit, and the bird's nest nearly in the centre of the tree. The nest 
was about two-thirds of a hollow globe, and composed of moss, hair, and 
faadiersy all seemingly in a fresh state. There were three eggs in it» 
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nearly wMto and somewhat speckled. On exanuning die tree moHt 
mmutely with several other workmen, no mark or protuberance was 
found to indicate the least injurj. The bark was perfectly Bmooth and 
tiie Ixee quite sound." . In eiuleaTooring to account for this cuiions fact, 
we can only suppoao that some accidental hole was made in the tree 
before it arriveo. at any great size, in which a bird had built its nest, 
and forsaken it after she had laid uiree ^;9. As the tree grew larger, 
the bait would grow over the hole, and in process of time the nest 
iroold V .1 .1 ■_ It. ._.. 



' ""I the tree. 




rOlLT coos CATH. 

The above is a sketch of a cave which well deserves a place among 
OUT collection of Wonders. It is called Port Coon Cave, uid is in the 
line of rocks near the Giants' Caaseway. It may be visited eitier by 
sea or by land. Boats may row into it to the distance of a hnndredyar& 
or more, bat the swell is sometimes dangerous ; and although the land 
entrance to the cave is slippery, and a fair proportion of climbing is 
necesBarrto achieve the object, b1^ the raagnincence of the excavation, 
its lengu, and the formation of the interior, wonld repay greater exer- 
tion ; ttie stones of which the loof and sides are composed, and vbieh aie 
of a rounded form, and embedded, as it were, in a basaltic paste, are 
ftnmed of concentric spheres resembling Uieooataof an onion; ttia inaer- 
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niostrecesa haa been oompared to the side aMe of a Ootiuo oalliedral; 
the walls are moat painfoUy sliinj'tothe t^aeli; the disohai^ of a loaded 
gun rererherates amid the rolling of the billowB, so aa to thunder a. moat 
t'-wfal ^feot; and the notes of a bngle, we ate told, prodnoed delicioiu 
©oboes. 



f POBCELinr. 

The finest specimens of Dresden porcelain were nndoubtedly made 
prerionaly to the Seven Tears' War, when no expense was spared, and 
when any price might be obtained. Count Briihl, the profligate minister 
of Augustus III., whose splendid palace and terrace is the great orna- 
ment of Dresden, was importuned by his tailor to be allowed to see the 
mannfoctoij, admission to which was striotly prohibited. At lengUi he 




consented, and the tailor npon his entrance was presented with the two 
last new pieces made, which were — one a eroteaque figure, a portrait of 
himself mounted upon a he-goat, with tne shears, and all bis other 
implements of trade ; and the other, his wife upon a she-goat, with a 
baby in swaddling olothes. The poor tailor was so annoyed with these 
carioatores, that he tamed back without desiring to see more. These 
pieces, known as Count Briihl's Tailor and his Wife, are now much 
Bou^t after, from their historical interest. They were mode in 1T60, 
by K^dler. 

It is a mark of Anglo-Saxon delicacy, that table-cloths were features 
at Anglo-Sason feasts ; but, as tbe long ends were used in place of nap- 
kins, tne delicacy would be of a someiwutt dirty hue, if the cloth were 
made to serve at a second feast. There was a mde sort of display u^n 
the board ; but the order of service was of a quality that would strike 
the " Jesmeeea " of the age of Yiotoria with inexpressible disgust. The 
meat was neTer "dished,'' and "eoven" vereoa yet unknown. The 
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^tttendants bronglit the yiands into the dining-hall on the spits, knelt to 
oaoh ffuest, presented the spit to his consideration ; and, the guest having 
helped himself, the attendimt went throngh the same ceremony with the 
next guest. Hard drinking followed npon these same cremonies ; and 
even the monasteries were not exempt from the sins of gluttony and 
drunkenness. Notwithstanding these bad habits, the Anglo-Saxons 
were a cleanly people ; the warm bath was in general use. Water," for 
hands and feet, was brought to every strainer on entering a house 
wherein he was about to tany and feed ; and, it is said that one of the 
severest penances of the church was the temporary denial of the bath, 
4ULd of cutting the hair and nails. 

HOirSEHOLI) HULES'Or THE SECTEENTH CENTUET. 

From Sir J, Harrington's (the translator of Ariosto) rules for servants, 
we obtain a very clear conception of the internal government of a 
country gentleman's house in 1566. 

A servant who is absent from praters to bcifned. For uttering an 
oath,' Id. ; and the same sum for leaving a door open. 

A fine of 2d., from Lady Day to Michaelmas, for s31 who are in bed 
tifter six, or out after ten. 

The same fine, frant Michaelmas to Lady Day, for all wh» «£re in bed 
sJkft seven, at.itlt after nine. 

. A^xtbid id^'fivranybedimmade, fire unlit, or ottnidle-lNXX mnlMned 
after eight. 

A fine of 4L ioir any man detected UtMBg the oh^bAraBBi obscene 
words. 

A fine of Id. for any man waiting without a tratidhery or who is 
absent at a meal. 

Foi any one breaking any of the butler's glass, 12d. 

A fine of 2d. for any one who has not laid the table for dinner by 
half-past ten, or the supper by six. 

A fine of 4d. for any one absent a day without leave. " 

For any man striking another, a fine of Id. 

For any follower visiting the cook, Id. 

A fine of Id. for any man appearing in a foul shirt, broken hose, 
nntied shoes, or torn doublet. 

A fine of Id. for any stranger's room left for four hours after he be 
•dressed. 

A fine of Id. if the hall be not cleansed by eight in winter and seven 
in summer. 

The porter to be fined Id. if the court-gate be not shut during meals. 

A fine of 3d. if the stairs be not cleaned every Friday after dinner. 

All these fines were dedueted by the steward at the quartcriy pay- 
ment of the men's wages. If these laws were observed, tlie domestic 
discipline must have been almost military in it. 

THE QT7EEN OF SHEBA. 

Belkis, according to the Arabs, was the famous Queen of Sheba or 
Baba, who visited, and afterwards married, Solomon, in the twraty-fSrst 
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jtear of lier reign. Tabari has introduoed her story witk suck govg^eons 
embeUi&hments as to resemble a fi^dry tale raliier than episode in s^oiu. 
neurratiYe. 'I^ie is said to have been subdued by the Jewish monareby 
who discovered her retreat among the mountains, between Hejaz and 
Yemen by means of a lapwing, which he had despatched in search of 
water during his progress through Andbia. This princess is called 
Mcolaa by some writers. The Abysaiiiwii claim the same distinction 
for one of their queens; and have prwiBn^d the names of a dynasty 
alleged to have been descended from h^ WMn with Solomon. 



STJFEHSTITIOK IS HLIXCE. 

In France, superstition at this day is even more prevalent than it 
is in England. Garinet, in his history oi Kagic ana Sorcery in that 
country, cites upwards of twenty instances 'wldch occurred between the 
years 1805. and 1818. In the latter year nO' less than three tribunals 
were occupied with trials originating in 'tibia humiliating belief : we 
shall cite only one of them. Julian Deabonzdes, aged fifty-throe, a 
mason, and inhabitant of the village of Tfailovae, near Bourdeaux, was 
taken suddenly ill, in the month of January ISIS. As he did not know 
how to account fyf: his malady, he suspected at last that he was be- 
witched. He consnaaealed this suspicion, to his son-in-law Bridier, 
and they both went to consult a sort of idaot, named Boudouin, who 
passed for a coDJuror or white-witch. This man told them that 
Desbourdes was certainly bewitched, and offeied to accompany them to 
the house of an old man named Renard, who, he said, was undoubtedly 
the criminal. On the night of the 23rd of Januaiy all three proceeded 
stealthily to the dwelling of Renard, and accused aim of aflOdcting per- 
sons with diseases by the aid of the devil. Desbouifdes fell on his knees 
and earnestly entreated to be restored to his i&rmee health, promising 
that he would take no measures against him for tiba- 9i^ he had done. 
The old man denied in the strongest terms that he wms a wizard ; and 
when Desbourdes still pressed luma to remove the spefl from him, he said 
he knew nothing about the spell, and refused to remove it. The idiot 
Boudouin, the white-witch, now interfered, and told his companions that 
no relief for the malady could ever be procured until the old man con- 
fessed his guilt. To force hiTn to confession they lighted some sticks of 
sulphur which they had brought with them for the purpose, and placed 
them under the old man's nose. In a few moments he fell down suffo- 
cated and apparently lifeless. They were all greatly alarmed; and 
thinking that they had killed the man, they carried him out and threw 
him. into a neighbouring pond, hoping to make it appear that he had 
fsLllen in accidentally. The pond, nowever, was not very deep, and the 
codness of the water reviving the old man, he opened his eyes and sat 
up. Desbourdes and Bridier, who were still waitmg on the bank, were 
now more alarmed than before, lest he should recover and inform against 
them. They therefore waded into the pond, seized their victim by the 
hair of the head, beat him severely, and then held him under water till 
he was drowned. 

They were all tiiree apprehended on the charge of murder a fow days 
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afterwardB. Deabourdea and Bridier were found guilty of ai;gr[iTBted 
msnaltHigtiter only, and sentenced to be bnmt on tho back, and to work 
in the galleys for life. The tohite-ioUch Boodouin was acquitted on tbe 




HELMBT OF SIR JOIIK CEOSDY. 

I^We lieiv proeent our readers with a sketch of the helmet of Sir John 
Crosby, as it originally appeared when suspended OTcr his tomb in St. 
Helen's Chutob, Bishop^te. He was an eminent merchant of London ; 
but is r^resentcd upon his tomb in a full suit of armour. He died in 
14:15. The extreme height of the crown of the helmet resembles that 
on the tomb of the Earl of 'Warwick, in the Beauchamp Chapel at 
Warwick ; and was intended to support the erest of the wearer, the 
holes for ■ffiTir.g it being; still risible. 

EASTHOTAEE PAKIC. 

A^anic terror of the end of the world seized the good people of Leeds 
and Its neighbourhood in the year 1806, It arose tram &.e following 
(urcnmstances. A hen, in a TUltge dose by, Inid ejigs, on wHcb ytvk 
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inscribed the words, " Christ is coming, ^^ Great nninbers visited the 
I spot, and examined these wondrous eggs, convinoed that the day of 
judgment was near at hand. Like sailors in a storm, expecting every 
instont to go to the bottom, the believers suddenly became religious, 
prayed violently, and flattered themselves that they repented them of 
their evil courses. But a plain tale soon put them down, and quenched 
their religion entirely. Bome gentlemen, hearing of the matter, went 
one flne morning and caught the poor hen in the act of laying one of her 
miraculous eggs. They soon ascertained be3rond doubt that tne e^^ had 
been inscribed with some corrosive ink, and cruelly forced up again into 
the bird's body. At this explanation, those who had prayed, now 
laughed, and the world wagged as merrily as of yore. 

OLD ENGLISH SACK-POT. 

Sack was such a national beverage of the jolly old England of the 
seventeenth century, that we are sure our readers 
will thank us for giving them an idea of the vessel 
in which it was commonly used. The bottle 
here engraved, and inscribed " Sack," was found 
in Old Tabley Hall, Cheshire, and is a veritable 
specimen of the sort of vessel from which the 
topers of the " good old times " poured into their 
cups the drink with which they so loved to warm 
their heart-strings. It is of a dull- white, with 
blue letters, and it is in the possession of the 
Hon. Robert Curzon, jun., author of the inte- 
resting work on the Monasteries of the Levant. 
Two old English bottles of similar character, 
one lettered Sack, the other Claret, dated 1646, 
were sold at Strawberry Hill. 

AGE OP TEEES. 

Mr. Twining was engaged, in the year 1827, in measuring and in- 
specting a large lot of hemlock timber cut from the north-eastern slope 
of East Rock, New Haven (America), and destined for the foundation of a 
wharf. While thus employed he took particular notice of the successive 
layers, each of which constitutes a year's growth of the tree, and which 
in that kind of wood are very distinct. These layers were of various 
breadths, and plainly showed that in some seasons the trees made a 
much greater advance than in others, some of the layers being ^ye or six 
times broader than others. Every tree had thus preserved a record of 
the seasons for the period of its growth, whetiier thirty years or two 
Jbundred — and what was worthy of notice, evert/ tree told the same story. 
Thus, by beginning at the outer layer of two trees, the one young the 
other old, and counting back twenty years, if the young tree indicated, 
by a full layer, a gromng season for that kind of timber, the other tree 
indicated the same 

" I had then before me," (says this intelligent observer) " two or three 
hnndred meteorological tables^ all of them as unerring as nature ; and by 
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seleoting one tree £roitL tke oldest, and sawisg out a Hun section from it& 
trunk, I might have preserved one of the nnmber to be referred to after- 
irards. It might have been smoothed on the one sidje by the plane, ao as 
to exhibit its record to the eye wit3i all the neatness and distinctness of 
a, drawing. On the opposite side Bodght have been minuted in indelible 
writing the locality of the tree, the kind o£ timber, the year and month 
when cut, the soil where it grew, l^e side and .point which fa^d the 
north, and every other (ircum^tance which ean possibly be supposed ever 
to have the most remote relatdou to the value of the tabl» in hand. The 
lorer of science will not be baakward to incur such trouble^ for he knows 
how often, in the progress of human knowledge, an observation or an 
experiment has lost its value bjr the disregj^ of some circumstance 
connected with it, which at the time was not thought worthy of notice. 
Lastly, there might be attached to the same section a written meteorolo- 
gical table compiled &om the observations of some scientihc person, if 
such observations had been made in the vicinity. This being done, why, 
in the eye of science, might not this natural^ unerring, (/rc^tical record 
of seasons past deserve as careful preservation as a curious mineral, or a 
new form of crystals?" 

THE CA3IEL AS A SCAPE-GOAT. 

A very singular account of the use to which a camel is sometimes put, 
is gfveiL by the traveller Bruce. Sie tells us that he saw one employed to 
apfiftse a quarrel between two parties, something in the same way as the 
soi^-goat was used in the religious services of the Jewish people. The 
canel being brought out was accused by both parties oi all the injuries, 
real or supposed, which belonged to each. All the mischief that had 
been dcme, they accused this camel of doing. They upbraided it with 
being the cause of all the troable that had separated friends, ealled it by 
every opprobious epithet, and finally killed it, and declared themselves 
reconciled over its body. 

SrSPENUED VOLITION, 

A young lady, an attendant oi the Princess ^ after having been 

eonlined to her bed for a great length of tim« with a violent nervous 
disorder, was at last, to all appearance, deprived oi life. Her lips were 
ouite pale, her face resembled the countenanee of a dead person, and 
tibe body grew cdd. 

Bhe was removed from the room in which she lay, was put in a coffin, 
and the day of her funeral fixed on. The dav arrived, and, according 
to the custom of the country, funeral songs and hymns were sung before 
the door. Just as the people were about to nail on the lid of the coffin, 
a kind of perspiration was observed to appear on the surface of her body. 
It grew greater every moment, and at la^ a kind of convulsiTe motion 
was observed in the hands and feet of the corpse. A few minutes after, 
during whieh time fresh signs of retuminr life appeared, she at once 
opened her eyes and uttered a most pitiable shrids:. Physicians were 
quickly procured, and in the oouirse oi a few days she was considerably 
restored. 
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The desconptioQ which she gave of her situatioii is extresnelj z^maik- 
ahh, and forms a carious and authentie addition to psyohology. 

^e said it seemed to her, as if in a dceam, that she was really dead ; 
yet she was perfectly oonsoious of aA that happened arontiLd her in Uds 
dreadM state. She distinctly heard h^r Mends speaking, and lament- 
ing her death, at the side of her eoffin. She felt them pnll on the 
dead-dothee, and lay her in ^em. This feeling produced a mentel 
anxiety which is indesorihahle. She tried to cry, but her soul was 
without power, and could not act on her body. Qke had the contRM- 
dictory feeling as if she were in her body, and yet not in it, at one and 
the same time. It was equally impossible for her to stretch out her arm 
or tx)open her eyes, or to cry, although she continually endeavoured to 
do so. The internal aiMniao of her mind was, however, at its utmost 
height when the lid of tihe eoffin was about to be nailed on. The 
thought that she was to be bttried alive was the one that gave activity 
to her soul, and caimd it to q^cmfe on her corporeal frame. 

TAfflaORISS lOB THE DEAD. 

The following adveitifiemeiit appeared in a Glasgow paper about the 
middle of the Isnfr-eMitury. ^' Jwm» Hodge, who lives in the first close 
above the Cross, oft f&e west side of tiife street, Glasgow, continues to 
sell burying Crapes iready made; and his wife's niece, who lives with 
him, dresses dead Corpses at as cheap a rate as was formerly done by her 
aunt, having been edoeated by her, and perfected at Edinburgh, from 
whence she is IdBSfvanSM, aad has all the newest and best fashions." 

coMMoir^rw of plate or the tike of wsKst vm. 

A writer m tit^iearly part of tho dxteenth oentnry tells us that in his 
time, in ^'-*e%n of Heniy the Eighth, the luxury of the table had 
descended even to citizens, and "Qiait there were few whose tables were 
not daily provided with spoons, cups, and a saltcellar of silver. Those 
of a higher sphere affected a greater profusion of plate ; but the quantity 
accumulated by Cardinal Wolsey, though the precious metals are now so 
copious, still continues to excite our surprise. At Hampton Court, where 
he feasted the Trench ambassadors and their splendid retinue in 1528, 
two cupboards, extending across the banquet chambers, were piled to the 
top with plate and illuminated ; yet, without encroaching on these osten- 
tatious repositories, a profuse service remained for the table. Two hun- 
dred and eighty beds were provided for the guests ; every chamber had 
a bason and ewer of silver, beside other utensils. 

DIOGENES IN A PITHOS, NOT TUB. 

A pithos is a description of earthen vessel or jar, distinguished from 
the amphora by its large mouth, and comparatively flattened base. Its 
shape was more that of a gourd, or pot ; its size large enough to havfe 
rendered it applicable to the purposes of a cistern, or water bott. 
Such, indeed, appear in some instances to have been its dimensions, 
that it has long been a matter of dispute amongst the learned whether, 
ilf Diogemes dwelt in a tub at all (a point by no means s^ttled)^ his 
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humble habitation were of vood or earthemrare. Broiigniait adopt? 
Oie latter .opinion, and has illostrated it by a partiaJi copy from a print 
ta Winckemuum. In the ori^nal, the pnilosophec is shonn hoMing; 
hu.well-knowiL chut with Alexander the Great, at the gate of the 
ifeironm, or Temple of the Mother of the Oods at Athens ; but his tnb 
has there the adibon of a dog Ijmg on the oatside, above his master'a' 
head, evidentlT on the watch to deiend hun, if necessary, against any 
fttta^ trom toe royal warrior WuLckelmann's engraving, which we 
hsK present, is taken &om a bas-relief discovered in the Villa Albani.; 




in which the cyme's tab is clearly of earthen^ra^e, having a large 
fracture on one £de, which has been repaired with some other material 
dove-tailed across the crack. This, Winckehnann concludes to have 
been lead (commesBo col piombo), simply, however, upon thff authority 
of the following lines in Juvenal : — 



Crasdi 



Sal.ii 



Be all this, however, as it may, the controversy ia not without its value 
in connexion with the ceramic productiona of the period. If the 
"dolia" and "jriSou'Di" of the ancients had not been of BufBoient 
capacity, however kennel-like, to have served as a dwelling, or shelter, 
for tiie philosopher, the tale would hardly have existed. For does it 
seem probable Qiat Juvenal, in allusion to the story, would have used the 
torn tettd (teati com vidit in illi magnom hahitatorem), ot have dwelt 
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vpm their fragility, or hare said that thev woxM not bum (dolin nodi' 
wm ardent Cyiicij, if TesselB of the sort had not been oammonly of 
eafthenwate. These vessels, both ancient and modem, have a thiolcnesa 
and Btrengtii nhioh enables them to be rolled on a ladder to and from tho 
b^ of the kiln, where they are baked, without iignry, 

CSmSSE SCHOOL. 

The annexed engraving is a oorioaity both in itself and in. what it re-. 
roeaents. It is taken from a sketch by a native CkineEe artist, and depicts 
the tatemal arrangements of a native Chinese school. The extraordinary 
nature of the Chinese language renders it impossible for a schoolmaster 
to iiubnot more than a very few scholars at a time, since the meaning <d 




the words actually depends on their correct intonation. Every vocable 
in tlie language is capable of being pronounced in six different tones of 
Tdoe, and of oonvcying six meanings, totally different from each other, 
according to the tone given to it. Pronounced in one tone, it oonveys 
one meaning, and is represented bj one written character ; pronounced 
in anotiier t«ne, it conveys an entirely distinct meaning, and is repre- 
sented in writing by anotner character altogether different. The correct 
and distinct enunciation of these tones is ffie chief difficulty in learning 
to speak the language. These tones are stereotyped and fixed, end must 
be learned, as part of the word, at Uie same time that its form and sig^ 
nification are mastered. Moreover, they are all arranged upon system, 
like the notes in a gamut, and when thoroughly masteredj the theory of 
the tones is really bcaatiful. If a wrong tone, then, is given to a word 
in teodinc or in conversation, it grates upon a Chinete ear like a false 
note in playing the fiddle. Further, if the voice be not correctly modu- 
lated, and the words conectly Intoned, not only is a jarring note pro- 
nimnoed, but actually a wrong word is uttered, and a lufferent meaning 

Tot. II. H 
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conveyed from what was intended. A missionary to the Chinese, there- 
fore, should be possessed of a musical ear. Without this, the acq[uisitioit 
of the spoken language will be attended by very arduous labour; and, 
perhaps, after years of toil, he wiU find that he still frequently fails in 
correctly conveying his meaning. 

LONDON LOCALITIES IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTUEY. 

At Ludgate was a gaol, where the prisoners clamoured for alms at the 
bftrred grate; and it was here that Sir Thomas "Wyatt had been re- 
polsed. The city wall that joined this gate to its other fellow gates 
ran from the Tower through the Minories to Aldgate, Houndsditch, and 
Bishopsgate, through Cripplegate to Aldersgate, and so past Christ's 
Hospital by Kewgate and Ludgate to the Thames. 

Pimlico was a country place where citizens used to repair to eat 
** pudding pies" on a Sunday, as they did to Islington or Hogsden to 
take tobacco and drink new milk ; as Islington was famous for its dairy, 
where Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have lived in an old house still 
standing, so Holloway was famous for its cheese cakes ; and it is these 
peculiarities that, after all, confer immortality upon a place. Chelsea 
was the mere village of Chelsea, known from Sir lliomas More's house, 
where Henry3 VIII. had walked with his arm round that great states- 
nUtn's doomec^ neck ; as Holborn was then a country road leading to 
the pleasant village of St. Griles, and trending on to the way that led 
to Oxford and to fatal Tyburn, so called from its bum or brook, then 
well known to patient city anglers. The triple tree or gallows stood 
at the comer of the present E^^are Road. The same Oxford Street 
led also,, if you turned up one side of the Hampstead Road, to the 
Tottenham Court, which stood there alone far in the countrv, and 
Primrose HiU was an untrodden hillock, surrounded by wide paths and 
ditches between this court and Hampstead. 

A cheerful little stream, known by the pleasant name of the Fleet, 
rose near Hampstead Hill, and joinea by the Old Bourne and recruited 
by sparkling Clerken Well, emptied itself in the Thames. Though even 
then merely a sewer, it was open, and had four bridges of its own, 
while the 'ITiames had but one ; and these were known as Holbom 
Bridge, Fleet-lane Bridge, Fleet Bridge, and Bridewell Bridge. 

SpitaMelds was a grassy open space, with artillery grounds and a 
pulpit and cross, where fairs were held and sermons preached. There 
were also Tothill Fields, and Finsbury Fields, and Moor Fields, just 
outside the city walls, laid out in walks, and planted, as far as Hoxton. 
Round these squares there were windmills ana everything equally rural. 
As for Piccadilly, it was everywhere known as a road to Reading, and 
by many herbalists, as harbouring the small wild foxglove in its dry 
dltehes. 

Outside Temple Bar, before the wooden gatehouse was built, lay the 
Strand, the road leading from the city to the houses of Court. This 
river bank was the chosen residence of the nobility, whose gardens 
stretehed to the edge of the then undefiled river. The sky then was pure 
and bright, for our ancestors burnt wood fires, and the water was gay 
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with thousands of boats. Each house had its terrace, its water stairs, 
and garden. The street houses were so scattered that the river could 
be seen between them, and there were three water courses there 
traversed by bridges, besides two churches and a maypole. Here stood 
York House, where Bacon was bom, and Durham Place, where Kaleigh 
lived, with his study in a turret overlooking the river ; there also were 
Arundel House and Essex House, where great men pined and plotted. 

At Whitehall stood Wolsey^s Palace, enlarged bv Henry Vlll., and 
Elizabeth's favourite residence when not at ifonsuch in Surrev, 
Windsor, GreiBuwich, or Kichmond. The tilt-yard stood where tiie 
Horse Guards now stands. St. James's Palace, also built by Henry 
Till., where the Queen's melancholy-bigot sister had died, was seldom 
inhabited by the Court ; but the park was even then existing. As for 
the old palace of Richard III. (Baynard's Castle), that had been let to 
the Ean of Pembroke, and the same king's dwelling of Crosby H^ 
had fallen into the hands of an alderman. 

WAEWICK THE KCNG-MAXEB. 

On the right-hand side of Newgate-street are various qtrec^ and 
courts leading into Paternoster-row. Of these, Warwick and Ivv lanes, 
Panyer-aUey, and Lovel's-court, merit the attention of the lover of 
literary and historical antiquities. Warwiok-lane, now the abode of 
butchers and tallow-chandlers, took its name from the inn or house of 
the celebrated Warwick, the king-maker. 

Stow mentions his coming to London in the famous convention of 
1458, with 600 men, all in red jackets, embroidered, with ragged staves, 
before and behind, and was lodged in Warwick -lane ; '^ in TOOse house 
there was often six oxen eaten at a breakfast, and every taveme was full 
of his meate, for hee that had any acquaintance in tnat house, might 
have there so much of sodden and roaste meate, as he could pricke and 
carry upon a long dagger." 

The memory of the earl was long preserved by a small stone statue, 
placed in the side front of a tobaoconist's, at tm eofipiBT of this lane ; 
and there is a public-house which has the earl's hifd |br its sign. 

THANKSGIVINe DAY Jx 169t. 

The following is an extract from the " Post Boy^' of the above date : — 
"Thursday, December 2, 1697. Thursday being appointed for the 
day of Thanksgiving, the same was ushered in with ringing of bells ; the 
king went to the Chapel Royal, where, &c., and at night we had bonfires 
and illuminations. The fine fire-works in St. James's Square were 
lighted after this manner: — ^About twelve o'clock, the Foot Guards 
lined the avenues ; the rockets and all things being fixed on the rails 
the day before : a littie after six, the king, attended by his guards, came 
to the Earl of Romney's house, from whence soon after a signal was given, 
by firing a rocket, for the fire-works to go off^, which were immecBately 
lighted ; the performance was extraordiuEuy fine, and much applauded ; 
the same continued somewhat better than half an hour, and there 
were divers sorts of fire-works ; some had the king's name, otheta 
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the arms of England ; in a word, tier were very cnriouB. There waa a 
man and a woman unfortunately killed, and difers others hurt by the 
■ filliitg down of atjcks. About half aa boor after, His Majesty went to 
St. James's there being a fine ball." 



The annexed sketoh dep eta a 
Ballycastle n Ireland FhirLeth o 




in the coast rocks at Fauhead, near 
The Gre> Man s Path (a fassure in 
th prec p oe )yi w deither 
from land or sea s never 
to be torgotten t seems 
as though some Eupema- 
tural power detemuned to 
hew for tself a pathway 
through the wonderfiil for- 
mat ons that tower along 
the aat — so that t might 
tor summon the apirita 
of tl c deep without tread- 
ing a road made b> mortal 
hands — had willed the fear- 
ful ehaam that divides the 
rocky promontory in two. 
Th amgular passage, in 
ts narrow part s barred 
a r bj mc fragment of 
a pillar hurled aa t were, 
e he fissure and sup- 
ported on both s des at a 
Gon derable elevnt on. If 
jou d so d you perceive 
the passage widens, and 
becomes more important ; 
its dorks dea assume greater 
height and a more wild 
and sombre magnificence ; 
and at last they eitond 
"■ upwards above 220 feet, 
l£rough wh oh the tourist 
amvea at the massive dibru which crowd the base of the mighty pro- 
montory, where the northern ocean rolls hia threatening bitlowi. If ram 
tie oragsmen and boatmen of this wild coast you hear no tales of Faery, 
no hinlfi of the gentle l^ends and superstitions collected in the south, or 
in the inland diatriots of the north ; not that thev are a whit less super- 
stitious, but their superstition is, as the superstition of the sea kings, of 
a hold and peculiar character ; their ghosto come from out the deep, 
before or after the rising of the moon, and climb, or rather stalk ap the 
rocks, and, seated upon those mysterious pillars, converse together ; so 
that, in the fisherman's bnto, tbey say, " it tbondeis." Even mermaids 
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are deemed too trifling in their habits and manners for this stupendons 
scenery, where spirits of the gigantic world congregate, and where the 
^' Grey Man" of the North Sea stalks forth, silently and alone, up his * 
appropriate path, to witness some mighty convulsion of nature. 

ANCIENT JET NECKLACE. 

Various interesting ornaments, belonging to the Archaic, or Bronze 
period in Scotland, are preserved in the Museum of Scottish Antiquaries, 
and one set in particular, found enclosed in an urn within a rude stone 
dst, on the demolition of a tumulus near the Old House of Assvnt, Eoss- 
shire, in 1824, we here engrave. They include a necklace oi irregular 
oval jet beads, which appear to have been strung together like a commozL 
modem string of beads, and are sufficiently rude to correspond with the 
works of a very primitive era. The other ornaments which are repre- 
sented here about one-fourth the size of the original, are curiously 
studded with gold spots, arranged in patterns similar to those with which 




the rude pottery of the British tumuli are most frequently decorated, and 
the whole are perforated with holes passing obbquely from the back 
through the edge, evidently designed lor attaching them to each other 
by means of threads. 

JTJGGLEES IN JAPAN. 

The perfection of jugglery in Japan entitles it to be ranked amongst 
the fine arts. An eye-witness thus describes the performance of a 
Japanese juggler. " Here are some of his feats : — No, 1. He took an 
oroinary boy's top, spun it in the air, caught it on his hand, and then 
placed it (still spinning) upon the edge of a sword, near the hilt. Then 
ne dropped the sword point a little, and the top moved slowly towards 
it. Arrived at the very end, the hilt was lowered in turn, and the top 
brought back. As usual, the sword was dangerously sharp. No. 2 was 
also performed with the top. He spun, it in the air, and then threw the 
end of the string back towards it with such accuracy that it was caught 
up and wound itseK all ready for a second cast. By the time it had done 
l£i8 it had reached his hand, and was ready for another spin. No. 3 was 
still performed with the top. There was an upright pofe, upon the top 
of wnich was perched a little house, with a very hurge front door. 'C^ 
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top was spun, made to climb the pole, knock open tke said front door, 
ftnd disappear. As well as I remember, tbe band end of the string was 
fastened near the door, so that this was almost a repetition of the seK- 
winding feat. But feat No. 4 was something even more astonishing 
than all this. He took two paper butterflies, armed himself with the 
usual paper fan, threw them into the air, and, fanning gently, kept 
them flying about him as if they had been alive. ^* He can make them 
alight wherever you wish! Try him!" remarked the Kami (Prince), 

through the interpreter. Mr. H requested that one might alight 

upon each ear of the juggler. No sooner expressed than complied with. 
6rentle undulations of the fan waved them slowly to the required points, 
and there left them comfortably seated. Now, whether tnis command 
OVOT pieces of paper was obtained simply by currents of air, or by the 

power of a' concealed magnet, Mr. H could not tell or ascertain. 

One thing, however, was certain, the power was there. 

MAY-FATR PLAY BULL IN THE TIME OF WILLIAM III. 

WILLIAM REX. 

MAY-FAIE. 

MILLER'S, 

OE THE Loyal Association Booth, 

AT THE TTPPEE END OF 

Beook-field Mabket, 
NEAE Hyde Paek Coenee. 

DUEING THE TIME OF MAY-FAIR, WILL BE PKESENTED 
AN EXCELLENT DEOLL, CALLED 

KING WILLIAM'S HAPPY DELIVERANCE 

AND GlOEIOITS TuniMPH OVEE HIS ENEMIES, 

OE THE Consultation of the 

POPE, DEYIL, FRENCH KINO, and the GRAND TURK, 

with the whole Foem of the Siege of Namite, 

.AND THE HTJM0T7ES OF A ReNEGADE FRENCH MAN 

AND BRANDY JEAN, 

"WITH THE conceits OF SCAEAMOTJCH AND HaELEQITIN, 

TOGETHEE WITH THE BEST SiNGING AND DaNCING THAT WAS 

EVEE SEEN IN A FaTK, ALSO A DlALOGTJE SONG. 

VIVAT REX. 

BELLS, 

Bells were formerly a prolific source of superstition. There is a valley 
in Nottinghamshire, where a village is said to have heen swallowed up 
hy an earthquake, and it was the custom on Christmas Dav morning for 
the people to assemble in this valley and listen to the fancied ringing of 
the church bells underground. At Abbotts Morton there is a tradition 
that the silver bells belonging to the abbot are buried in the site of his 
old residence there. At Ledbury, a legend relates that St. Katharine 
had a revelation that she was to travel about, and not rest at any place, 
till she heard the bells ringing of their own accord. This was done hy 
the Ledbury bells on her approaching that town. When the church at 
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Inkberrow was rebuilt on a new site in ancient days, it was believed 
tbe fairies took umbrage at the change, as they were supposed t 
averse to bells ; they accordingly endeavoured to obstruct me build 
but, as they did not succeed, the following lamentation was occasion 
heard by the startled rustics : 

** Neither sleep, neither lie, 
For Inkbro's ting-tangs hang so nigh." 

Many years ago the twelve parish churches in Jersey each possesw 
beautiral and valuable peal of bells ; but during a long cavil war, 
states determined on selling these bells to defray the heavy expense 
their army. The bells wfere accordingly collected and sent to iranc( 
that purpose ; but, on the passage, the ship foundered, and evearytl 
was lost, to show the wrath of Heaven al the sacrilege. Since t 
before a storm, these bells ring up from the deep ; and to this day 
fishermen of St. Ouen's Bay fQways go to the eage of the water hi 
embarking, to listen if they can hear "the bells upon the wind;" : 
if those warning notes are heard, nothing will induce them to leave 
shore ; if all is quiet they fearlessly set sail. As a gentleman, who 
versified the legend, says : 

" 'Tis an omen of death to the mariner, 

Who wearily fights with the sea, 
For the foaming surge is his winding sheet, 

And his funeral knell are we : 
His funeral knell our passing bell, 

And his winding sheet the sea." 

BKIBING THE DEMONS, 

The rich inhabitants of the Celestial Empire, it is almost needier 
say, make an exorbitant display at funerals. They invite as many j 
tions and friends as they can, in order to muster an imposing procesf 
and the mourning dresses worn by the whole party are at the cost of 
family of the deceased, who are also bound to provide them for se'v 
days together with splendid repasts. A great number of musicians 
hired for the occasion, and also of weepers, for though most peopl 
China are pretty well skilled in the ait of shedding tears, there ( 
mourners by profession, who have carried it to still greater perfecl 
and are absolutelv inimitable at sobs and groans. Thev follow the c 
in long white robes, hempen girdles, and dishevellea hair; and 1 
lamentations are accompanied by the beating of gongs, by the sharp 
discordant sounds of rude instruments of music, and tne dischar^ 
fireworks. The sudden explosion and the smell of the powder are 
f posed to be efficacious in mghtening away the demons and hindc 

them from seizing on the soul of the defunct, which never fails to fc 
the coffin ; and as these malevolent spirits have also the reputatii 
being extremely covetous and fond of money, people endeavour to g( 
their weak sidfe. They let fall, for this purpose, all along the ] 
sapecks and bank-notes, that the wind carries away in all direct! 
and as the demons in China are by no means so cunning as the 
they are taken in by this device, and fall into the trap with char 



^ 
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_h the supposed bait-notes are in fact oiiU' bits of white 
rt ^ej are engaged in ponniing these deoeitfot appearaooea 
of ridies, the sonl of the defimet proceeds qnietlj and ciHnfortablj after 
iti tiOlBn irithoat any danger of its being stopped by the way. 

HOLT-WATEB BPEINSIEB. 
To sprinkle the holy water was, in ancient times, 
the cant phrase for fetching blood, which will account 
for the appcUation of a certain class of weapons, as 
there is no resemblance what^er between them and 
the aepergUlom used by - lionLan Catholics. The 
specimen we hare here sketched is ademi holy- water- 
sprinkler — to speak in the la^nage of the time — 
" with gonnes at the ende." This awkward weapon, 

iirior, in point of date, to the invention of the match- 
ock, and, therefore, not later than the time of 
Edwaxd IT., was made to hang- at the saddle-bow 
instead of a mace. The iron cap at the end is fiir- 
uished with a spear-like blade, and opens on an 
hinge, or is held m its place by a hook. It contains 
four ehort barrels, each of which is fired by a match, 
and its touch-hole is protected by a sliding piece of 

In using this weapon the intention was first to fire 
at the enemy with uie " gonnes at the ende," and then 
to club him on coming to close quarters. To effect all 
this, however, in a, satisfactory manner, much time 
must have been lost, and many accidents, no doubt, 
were liable to happen to the person who used such a 
weapon as this, which was almost as dangerous to the 
man who possessed it, as to the enemy against whom 
he directed it. The lid at the top must first have been 
opened, and not only so, but must have been kept 
open oU the time the weapon was used as a gun, and 
then, pieviously to closing with the foe, it must have 
been necessary to secure it, lest, in brandishing th'j 
instrument as a club, the o^n lid should strike against 
the head of the man who wielded it. No wonder that 
this dangerous con^und of club and gun soon went 
out of faishion, and survived its invention only a verj* 
few years. 



The first brewers of tea were often sorely perpleicd with the prepara- 
tion of the new mystery. " Mrs. Eutehinson's great grandmotiier was 
one of a party who sat aown to the first pound of tea that ever came into 
Penrith. It was sent as a present, and withont directions how to use it. 
Ihey b<»led the whole at once in a bottle, and sat down to eat the leaves 
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COLTTllIt AT CUB8I, 

The great object of tlie erection of joUats of viotoiy 
veUoles fot Bcnlpture ; though, as ve now see them, 
carioatored at Paris and elsewhere, 
tikey are little more than instances of 
immense labour bestowed to very tittle 
purpose. In the original use of these 
pillars, they were placed in small 



perhaps at three different levels ex- 
amine the sculpture at his leisure at a 
couTenient diatance, while the absur- 
dity of a pillar supporting nothiug 
was not apparent, irom its not being 
seen from me outaide. A good speci- 
men of this class is that at Cussi, near 
Beaitne, in France. It is represented 
in the annexed out. It probably be- 
longs to the time of Aurelian, and no 
doubt was first erected within a court ; 
but it is not known either by whom it 
was erected, or what victory it was 
designed to celebrate. Still that it is 
a, pUlar of viotorv is certain, and its 
resemblance to pillars raised with the 



c to pill 



e abject in India is quite striking'. 
The arrangement of the base, serving 
OS a pedestal for eight statues, is not 
only elegant, hut appropriate. The 
ornament which covers the shaft takes 
off from the idea of its being a ^ 

pillar, and, at the same time, is so ^ 
subdued as not to break the outline or ' 
interfere with constructive propriety. . 
The capital of the Corinthian order is 

' "I the neighbourhood, used ae the mouth of a well. In its 







original position it no doubt hod a hole through it, which being enlarged 
snggested its application to its present comparatively ignoWo pnrpoee, 
the hole being no doubt intended either to receive or support the" statae 
or emblem that originally crowned the monument, but of that no traoe 



BTYXE OF MVINQ AMONG THE WOBILITT OP THE FIFIBENTH CEHTTKI. 

The oidinaiy meals were now increased to four a day — breakfast at 
seven in the morning, dinner at ten, supper at four in the afternoon, and 
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•* liveries," whicli were taken in bed, between eight and nine at night. 
These latter, as well as the breakfast, were of no light or unsubstantial 
character, consisting of good beef and mutton (or salt fish in Lent), with 
Tbeer and wine in the morning ; and of a loaf or two, with a few quarts 
of mulled wine and beer, at nights. At dinner the huge oaken table, 
extending the^whole length of flie great hall, was profusely coyered with 
joints of fresh and salt meat, followed by courses of k)w1, fish, and 
curious made-ijishes. The Lord took his seat on the dais or raised floor 
at the head ; his friends and retainers were ranged above or below the 
salt, according to tiipir rank. As forks were not yet in use, the fingers 
were actively enjoyed, whilst wine and beer in wooden or pewter 

goblets were handed round by the attendants. Over head the favourite 
awks stood upon tiieir perches, and below the hounds reposed upon the 
pavement. 

The dinner generally lasted for three hours, and all pauses were filled 
up by the mmsfcrela, jesters, or jugglers, or by the recitation of some 
romance of chivalry. At the end of each course they sometimes intro- 
duced a dish called subtlety y composed of curious figure in jellies or con- 
fectionery, with a riddling label attached for the exercise of social wit. 
The monasteries were especially noted for their good dinners, and the 
secular clergy, not to be outdone in their hospitality invented glutton- 
masses in honour of the Virgin. These were held ^ye times a year in 
the open churches, whither the people brought food and liquor, and vied 
with each other in this religious gormandizing. The general diet of the 
common people continued, however, to be coarse and poor, and severe 
famines not unfrequently occurred. 

OBIGIX OF THE TITLE " SFOKZA." 

James Sforza, the father of Francis the first duke, was the founder of 
the house of Sforza, which gave six dukes to Milan, and was allied with 
almort^ every sovereign in Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
eentttries. He was born in 1369, at Catignuola, near Faenza; hi& 
ff^tWi ftOeording to tradition, was a day labourer, and to others, a 
fihoismak^, but probably wrought as both. Perceiving some soldiers 
pass, he was struck witfc the desire of bearing arms. "I will go,*' 
said he to himself, '^ and dart my hatchet against that tree, and if it 
stick fast in the wood I will immediately become a soldier." The 
hatchet stuck fast, and because, says the Abbot of Choisi, he threw the 
axe with all his force, he assumed the supposed fortunate name of 
Bforza, as his real name was Giaoomuzzo, or James Attendulo. 

2UT-P0LS IK THE STjRAKI), 

During the austere reign of the Puritans, when theatres were closed, 
and every sort of popular amusement was considered sinful, the May- 

Soles fell into disrepute, and were pulled down in various parts of Lon- 
on. Among the rest, the. famous May-pole in the Strand came to the 
ground. With the restoration of the monarchy, the people saw the res- 
toration of their ancient sports ; and on the very first May-day after the 
jetum of Charles II., the May-pole- in the Strand was set up again, amid 
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^eat popular rejoicing. The following acconnt of the ceremony is taken 
from a rare tract of the times, entitled " The Citie's Loyaltie display ed» 
London, 4to., 1641," and quoted in the first volume of Hone's ** Every- 
Day Book," page 557 : — 

** Let me aeclaie to you the manner in general," says the loyal author, 
*<of that stately cedar erected m the Stnind, 134 feet high, comm<mly 
<;alled the May-pole, upon the cost of the parishioners there adjacent, and 
the gracious consent of His Sacred Majesty, with the illustrious Prince 
the Duke of York. This tree wati a most choice and remarkable piece ; 
'twas made below bridge, and brought in two parts up to Scotland Yard, 
near the Sing's Palace, and from thence it was conveyed, April 14th, to 
the Strand, to be erected. It was brought with a^sbreamer flourishing 
before it, drums beating all the way, and other s^ of ^ij&usic. It was 
supposed to be so long that landsmen, as carpenters, could not possibly 
raise it. Prince James, the Duke of York, Lord High Admiral of En- 
gland, therefore commanded twelve seamen to come and officiate the 
business ; whereupon they came, and brought their cableS) pulleys, and 
other tackling, with six great anchors. After these were brotight three 
«rowns, borne by three men bareheaded, and a streamer displajying all the 
way before them, drums beating, and other music playing, numerous 
multitudes of people thronging vie streets, with great shoate and aoda- 
mations all day long. 

" The May-pole then being joined together, and hooped about with 
bands of iron, the crown and vane, with the King's arms, richly gilded, 
was placed on the head of it : a large tep, like a balcony, was about the 
mid(Ue of it. This being done, the tmmpets did sound, and in four 
hours' space it was advanced upright ; after which being established fast 
in the ground, again great shouts and acclamations did the people give, 
that rang throughout all the Strand. After that came a moms-dance, 
finely decked with purple scarfs, in their half shirts, with a tabor and 
pipe, the ancient music, and danced round about the May-pole^ and after 
that danced the rounds of their liberty. Upon tibie tep of th!b famous 
standard is likewise set up a royal purple streamer, about the misLdle of 
it are placed four crowns more, with the King's arms likewiBek There is 
also a garland set upon it, of various colours, of delicate ridi favours, 
under which are te be placed three great lanthomt, te remain for ^hte^ 
honoxirs, that is, one for Prince James, Duke of York, Lord High Ad- 
miral of England ; the other for the Yice- Admiral ; the third for the 
Bear- Admiral. These are to give light on dark nights, and tchcontinue 
so as long as the pole stands, which will be a perpetual honour foi: sea- 
men. It is placed as near hand as they could guess in the yeity SAX^rpit 
where the former stood, but fax more glorious, higher, and bigger, .tiSI^ 
ever any one that stood before it ; and the seamen themselves do coU^t 
that it could not be built higher, and there is not such an one in Europs 
besides, which doth highly please His Majesty and the illustrious Prince, 
Duke of York. Littlie cmldren did much rejoice, and ancient people did 
«lap their hands, saying that golden days began to appear. I question 
not but it will ring Uke melodious music uiroughout every county ai 
England when they read this story exactly penned. Let this .story 
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OF A GEKUAK NOBI^. 

The annexed cut represents the dress of a, yoong noble of the year 
1443, from the extremely interesting genealogioal history of the baronial 
femily of Haller Ton Halleostein. 
The figure is that of Franz Haller 
TOtt Halleostein, who died uimiarried. 
in the above year. He wore an opea 
jerkin of a greenish colour, and very 
finely plaited chemisette. The jer- 
kin has a white silk trimming with 
a black border thrcugliout, and is 
held together by fine white silk 
ribbons, beneath which appears the 
white shirt. The sword-couple and 
sheath, are black, hilt and moont- 
ings are of the colour of steel. The 
stockiaga are vermilion, and on the 
right leg is a white and yellow stripe. 
The shoes are Mack, turned with 
white. The hair is long, and over 
it is worn a neat cap with lappets 
and a golden agrafie and love-kiiot, 
to support the hair. 

At tne period of this costume very 
great attention was bestowed by the 
German nobility to their dress. The 
sums they expended on it were enor- 
mous, and in many instances fami- 
lies were reduced to ruin by the ex- 
travagant decorations of then: person. 
Jewellery, furs, silks, and laces, all 
of which were far more expensive 
and dif&eult to be obtained than th^ 
are now, were used in reckless pro- 
fusion, and one nobleman vied with 
another in the magnificence, novelty, 
and expensiveness of their attire. 
The illustrated books of that period 
abound in sketohes of the most oeau- 
fund of interest to those who are curious in 




AraUBBTHES 



THE TOXLET. 



The ladies of Japan are said to gild theii teeth, and those of the Indies 
to paint them red, while in Onzerat the teat of beauty is t« render them 
mble. In Greenland, the women used to colour their &oes with blue 
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and yellow. The Chinese must torture their feet into the smallest pos- 
sible dimenaioiiB — a proof positive of their contracted understasdingti. 
The ancient Ferayians, and some other Indian trihes, used to flatten 
theii heads : and omong other nations, the moUiers, in a similai way 
mattzeat the noses of their offipring. 



» EGYPTIAN riNKEE. 



taken from an interior wall of 



The complicated, and, at first sight, somewhat incomprehensible sketch 
which we here lay before our readers, ' ' " . - . ■ ., - 

a palace in Egypt. It is, of course, 
by Egyptian artists, and the subject 
ot it IB no other than an Egyptian 
dinner-table set out and adorned for 
a banquet 

At a dinner m ancient Egypt 
small and low circular tables were 
used standing on a single pillar 
mth a dilat«a base sometimes one 
■of these Has apportioned to every 
gnest the viands being brought 
round by the ^eryants suocessivelr 
from a larger pillar table which had 
been brought in readily set out by 
two men The accompanying en 
graving shows a table thus laid out 
reqnirmg however a bttle aUowane? 
for the ui k of perspective Eo md 
Knd oblong cokes of bread flattened 
and pnckcd in pattern'' a goose a 
leg of a kid or antelope baskets of 
figa and other fruit are crowned 
hv a huge bunch of the lotus lily 
Under the table are bottles of wme 
placed on stands m a senes and 
crowned with a lotus garland upon 
which is thrown a Ion? withe of 
iriiat seems from the tendrils a vine 
loaded with clusters of rrapes as 
well as thickly set with fuuage 




ELLPHAST GOV OP BTTEM-AH 



} caught, the 
ain Yule thus 
laiapoora, iia 



describes the white elephant of 1855, and bis palace at A 
capital of Burmah : — 

" lu the area which stretohes before the Hall of Audience are several 
detached buildings. A little to the north is the " Palace," or state 
apartment, of the Lord White Elephant, with hia highneB8*s humbler 
vnry-Aej residence in rear. To the south are sheds for the vulgar herd 
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of the same species, and brick godowns in which the state carriage^ and 
golden litters (the latter massive and gorgeous in great variety of design) 
are stowed away. Temporary buildings, used as barracks ana ^unshSs^ 
run along the wall. The present white elephant has occupied his post 
for at least fifty years. I have no doubt he is the same as Padre win- 
germano mentions as having been caught in 1806, to the great joy of the 
ling, who had just lost the preceding incumbent, a female, which died 
after a year's captivity. He is a very large elephant, close upon ten 
feet high, with as noble a head and pair of tusks as I have ever seen ; 
But he is long-bodied and lanky,' and not otherwise well made as an 
elephant. He is sickly and out of condition, and is, in fact, distempered 
during five months of the year, from April to August. His eye, the iris 
of "iirhich is yellow with a reddish outer annxdus, and a small clear black 
pupil, has an uneasy glare,. and his keepers evidently mistrust his temper. 
We were always warned against going near his head. The annulus 
round the iris of the eye is pointed out as resembing a circle of the nine 
gems. His coloxir is almost uniform all over ; nearly the ground-tint of 
the mottled or freckled part of the trunk and ears of common elephants^ 
perhaps a little darker. He also has pale freckles in the same parts. 
On the whole, he is well entitled to his appellation of white. His royal 
paraphernalia, which are set out when visitors are expected, are suf- 
iLcientiy splendid. Among them was a driving-hook about three feet 
long, tne stem of which was a mass of small pearls, girt at frequent in- 
tervals with bands of rubies, and the hook and handle of crystal tipped 
with gold. His headstall was of fine red cloth, plentifully studded with 
fine rubies, and near the extremity having some valuable diamonds. To 
fit over the two bumps of the forehead were circles of the nine gems, 
which are supposed to be charms against evil influences. When capari- 
soned he also wore on the forehead, like other Burmese dignitaries, 
including the King himself, a golden plate inscribed with his tities, and 
a gold crescent set with circles of large gems between the eyes. Large 
silver tassels hung in front of his ears, and he was harnessed with bands 
of gold and crimson set with large bosses of pure gold. He is a regular 
"estate of the realm," having a woon or minister of his own, four gold 
umbrellas, the white umbreUas which are peculiar to royalty, wim a 
suite of attendants Baid to be thirty in number. The Burmese who 
attended us removed their shoes before entering his * Palace.' The 
elephant has an appanage or territory assigned to him * to eat,' like 
any other dignitary of the empire. I do not know where his estate 
is at present, but in Bumey's time it was the rich cotton district of 
Taroup Myo." 

SUPEBSTinON IN 1856. 

In April, 1656, a poor woman, residing in a village about three 
miles from Pershore, acting upon the advice of her neigm>ours, brought 
her child, who was suffering from whooping cough, to that town, 
for the purpose of finding out a married couple answering to the names 
of Joseph and Mary, and soliciting their interference on behalf of her 
afflicted child, as she had been informed that if two mairied persons 
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liLairiQg those names could but be induced to lay their bands on ber 
obild'aL bead, tbo whooping cough would be inunediately cured. Aft;er 
scoTiring the town for a considerable time in search of 'Nos^pji and his 
fair lady," they were at length discovered in the persons of a resipecta- 
ble tradesman and his wife residing in Bridge Street, to whom the poor 
silly woman made known ber fooush request, which at first excited a 
some from the good woman of the house, out was quicldy followed; not 
by "the laying on of hands," but by good advice, such as mothers only 
know how to give in these matters. The poor mother then thank^iBy 
departed a. wiser woman. 

PEAYINa BY WHEEL A]ST) AXLE. 

The Japanese, like the inhabitants of Thibet, are not content with 
devout prayers, pilgrimages, prostrations, offerings to the gods in order 
to secure blessings here and nereafter ; they also pray by machine, by 
taheel and axle. There is a square pK)st, nearly eight feet in length, and 
near the centre, at a convenient height to be reached by the hand, is 
fixed vertically a wheel, which moves readily on an axle passed through 
ihe post. Two small rings are strung upon each of three spokes of ^e 
wheel. Bvery^ ]gerson who twists this instrument in passing is supposed 
to obtain credit in heaven for one or more prayers inscribed on the poft, 
the number being graduated according to the vigour of the performer's 
devotion, and the number of revolutions effected. The jingle of the 
small iron rings is believed to secure the attention of the deity to the 
invocation of uie devout, and the greater th6 noise, the more certain of 
ifai, baing listened to. Some of the inscriptions on this post are worth, 
xenieimbering : — " The great round mirror of knowledge says, ' wise men 
and fodis are embarked in the same boat ;' whether prospered or afflicted, 
both are rowing over the deep lake ; the ^y sails lightly hang to eatch 
the autumnal breeze ; tiien away they str^ht enter the lustrous clouds, 
and become partakers of heaven^s knowledge." 

"He whose prescience detects knowledge says : — * As the floating grass 
is blown by the gentle breeze, or the glancing ripples of autumn 
disappear when the sun goes down, or as the ship returns home to her 
old shore, so is life : it is a smoke, a morning tide.* " 

" Others are more to the point-— as to the machine — * Buddha himself 
earnestly desires to hear the name of this person (who is buried), and 
wishes he may go to life.' " 

NOVEL WAY OP DESIGNATING A HOUSE. 

In the " New View of London," published in 1708, it is mentioned as 
a remarkable circumstance attachmg to the history of Prosoott Street, 
near the Strand, that instead of signs, the houses were distinguished by 
numbers, as the stair-cases in the Inns of Court, and Chancery. The 
following advertisement, taken from newspapers a century and. a half 
old, is interesting at this distance of time, as it shows the slufts to which 
advertisers were reduced, to point out their houses to their customers:- 

^* Doctor James Tilborgh, a German doctor, states that he liveth at 
present over against the 19 ew Exchange, in Bedford Street, at tiie sign of 
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tlie ' Poirook,' wline Ttm shall kc at night two wwJljf {mmjiig ^nji 
ono of the (.'hnrntxra before the haloonv ; and a lantfaom with s omdltS 
it ulKin thr balcony : trhrre lie may be spoke vith all alone, from (I 
tiie uurning till 10 at night." 

DYAX WAE-BOAt IS BOBSEO. 

Tho Malay war-boat, or prahu, is built of timber at the lowfTV^ 
tiio nnpci in iif bamboo, rattan, aad kidfron;: (the dried leaf of the lip 
palm], Otitaidr the bi?nds, about a foot from the water line, nu 1 
Btrunj; jmlliTy, in which tlic rowers nit erosa-loppied. At the afteHOt 
of the boat is a cabin fur the cbii'f 'nlio comitiaiids, and Uie -whole il d< 



veBHel b, eurmounted by a Bttong flat roof, upon which they flght, their 
principal weapons being the kris and speaj, both of which, to be nsed 
with effect, require elbow-room. 

Tho Dyok woi-boat, oa represented in the annexed Bkctch, is a long- 
built coooe, more substantially constructed than the prahu of tiie Malays, 
and sufficiently capaciaus to hold from serentr to eighty men. This alsa 
boa a roof to tight from. They ore generally ptunt«d, and the stem 
ornamented with feathers. 

Beth descriptions of war-boats are remarkably B\rift, notwithatandiiig 
moh apparent top-weight 

WAB-DAirCE OF TlTR SyAXS 07 B0Bin»), 

Almost every savage nation has its peculiar war-danoe, and the differ- 
ent steps, moTcmenta, and cries, in each depict difEerent stages in the 
suppoaed fight. An aooount of the various kinds of danoes would form 
an mterestang work, and as a contribution to it we here call attention to 
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Ub following deaoription of a war-duioe which vu pradiied tat Uie cn- 
entettainment of the offioen of the Semaiang, on the oooudon of thrir 
Ticiting a Dyak Chief. It is taken from Captau Harryat's " Borneo :"— 
" A apooe was cleared in the centre, and two of the oldest wamon 
stepped into it. They were dressed in turbans, long loOBe jackets, sashei 
round their wusts descending to their feet, and smidl beUs were attached 
to tiieir ankles. They oonunenoed by first shaking bands with the r^ah, 
. and tiien wi^ all the Europeans present, thereby giving lu to unow- 




stand, as was explained t« ns, that the dance was b) be considered onljr 
as a spectacle, and not to be taken in its literal sense, as preparatory to 
an attack upon us, a view of the case in which wa fully coincided witii 
.tJiem. 

" This ceremony being over, they rushed into the centre, and gave a 
most nnearthly scream ; then poismg themselves on one foot, they de- 
scribed a circle with the other, at the some time extending their arms 
like the wings of a bird, and then meeting their hands, cmpjnug them 
and keeping time with die music. After a little while the muaio became 
loader, and suddenly our ears were pierced with the whole of the vatiyea 
present joining in the hideous war-cry. Then the motions end soieama 
of the dancers became more violent, and every tMng was worked up to 
s state of exoitemcnt, by which eTea we vete influesoed. " " '- - 
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Tery xmpleasant odour pervaded the room, already too warm, from tk) 
numbers it contained. InYoluntarily we held our noses, wondering what 
might be the cause, when we perceived that one of the warriors had 
stepped into the centre, and suspended round the shoulders of etch 
dancer a human head in a wide-meshed basket of rattan. These heads 
had been taken in the late Sakorron business, and were therefore bxit a 
fortnight old. They were encased in a wide network of rattan, and 
were ornamented with beads. Their stench was intolerable, although, as 
we discovered upon after examination, when they were suspended against 
the wall, they had been partially baked and were quite black. The teeth 
and hair were quite perfect, the features somewhat shrunk, and they 
were altogether very fair specimens of pickled heads ; but our worthy 
friends required a lesson from the New Zealanders in ihe art of preserv- 
ing. The appearance of the heads was the signal for the music to play 
louder, for tiie war-cry of the natives to be more energetic, and for the 
screams of the dancers to be more piercing. Their motions now became 
more rapid, and the excitement in proportion. Their eyes glistened with 
unwonted brightness. The perspiration dropped down their faces, and 
thus did yelling, dancing, gongs, and tom-toms become more rapid and 
more violent every minute, till the dancing warriors were ready to drop. 
A farewell yell, with emphasis, was given by the surrounding warriors ; 
immediately the music ceased, the dancers cUsappeared, and the tumul- 
tuous excitement aad noise was succeeded by a dead silence. Such was 
tbe excitement communicated, that when it was all over we ourselves 
iar some time remained panting to recover our breath. Again we 
lighted our cheroots, and smoked for a while the pipe of peace.'' 

WONDEEFTJL EISH* 

The Greek Church of Baloukli contains an extraordinary instance of 
the credulity of superstition. Some wonderful £sh are there preserved, 
whioh are thus described by Mr. Curzon in his admirable book on the 
" Monasteries of the Levant :" — 

" The unfortunate Emperor Constantine Paleologus rode out of the 
city alone to reconnoitre the outposts of the Turkish army, which was 
encamped in the immediate vicinity. In passing througn a wood he 
found an old man seated by the side oi a spring, cooking some fish on a 
gridiron for his dinner ; the emperor dismounted from ms white horse, 
and entered into conversation with the other ; the old man looked up at 
the stranger in silence, when the emperor inquired whether he had heard 
anything of the movement of the Turkish forces : * Yes,' said he, * they 
have this moment entered the city of Constantinople.* * I would believe 
what you say,' replied the emperor, * if the fish which you are broiling 
would jump off the gridiron into the spring.' This, to his amazement, 
the fish immediately did, and, on his turning round, the figure of the 
old man had disappeared. The emperor mounted his horse and rode 
towards the gate of SiHvria, where he was encountered by a band of the 
enemy, and slain, after a brave resistance, by the hand of an Arab or a 
Negro. 

** The broiled fishes still swim about in the water of the spring, the 
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sides of which have been lined with white marble, in which are certain 
recesses in which they can retire when they do not wish to receive com- 
pany. The only way of turning the attention of these holy fish to the 
respectful presence of their adorers is accomplished by throwing some- 
thing glittenng into the water, such as a handful of gold or silver coin : 
gold is the best; copper produces no effect; he that sees one fish is 
lucky, he that sees two or three goes home a happy man ; but the custom 
of tlJrowing coins into the spring has become, from its constant practice, 
very troublesome to the good monks, who kindly depute one of their 
community to rake out tke money six or seven times a day with a 
scraper at the end of a long pole. The emperor of Russia has sent pre- 
sents to the shrine of Baloukli, so called from the Tntkish word Balouk, 
a fish. Some wicked heretics have said that these ilshes are common 
perch : either they or the monks must be mistakrai ; but of whatever 
kind they are, they are looked upon with reverence by the Greeks, and 
have been continually held in the highest hotumr &om the time of the 
siege of Constantinople to the present day.** 

CTTBIOFS HARRIAGE CRSTOM. 

At Petz§, in the department of Finisterre, in France, the following 
singular marriage custom still prevails; — "On an appointed day, lae 
paysannes, or female pretenders io the holy state of matnmony, assembte 
on the bridge of the village, and, seating themselves upon iJie parapet, 
there patiently await the arrival of the intended bridegrooms. All the 
neighbouring cantons contribute their belles to ornament this renowned 
bridge. There may be seen the peasant of Saint PoliarCy her ruddy 
countenance surrounded by her large muslin sleeves, which rise up and 
form a kind of framework to her full face ; by her may be seated the 
heavy louloisienne, in her cloth caline, or gown ; the peasant of la lAo^ 
narde, in a Swiss boddice, bordered with different coloured worsted 
braid, and a scarlet petticoat, may next appear, piBsenting a gaudy con- 
trast to her neighbour from Saint Thegonnec, in her nun-like costume. 
On one side extends la'coulie de Penhoat, bordered with willows, honey- 
suckles, and the wild hop ; on the other, the sea, confined here like a 
lake, between numerous jets of land covered with heath and sweet broom ; 
and below the bric^, the thatched town, poor and joyous as the beggar 
of Camouailles, The bay is here so calm, that the whole of this gay 
scene is reflected in its still waters ; and a few scenes of rural festivity 
present a more animated or divei-ting picture. 

" The arrival of the young men, with their parents, is the signal for 
silence among the candidates for a husband. The gentlemen advance, 
and gravely parade uj) and down the bridge, looking first on this side, 
and then on that, until the face of some one of the lasses strike their 
fancy. The fortunate lady rec^ves intimation of her success by th? 
advance of the cavalier, who, presenting his hand, assists her in descend- 
ing from her seat, making at the same time a tender speech ; compli- 
ments are exchanged, the young man offers fruit to his intended bnde, 
who remains motionless before him, playing with her apron strings. In 
the n^ean while the parents of the parties approach each other, taUi over 
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tbe matter of their children's marriage, and if botb parties are agreeaHe 
they ahake hands, and this act of friendly gratnhitioii is considered a 
ratification of the treaty twtweeu tliem, and the maniage is shortly after- 
watda celebrated. ' 

FOBEION COSTME ST 1492. 

The nobleman portrayed here is Count Eberhard (he elder, first Dnke 
of Wurtemherg, m a festival habit at Stuttgardt, in the year 1492, on the 
ocoBsion of his receiving the order 
oftheGoldenFleeoe, the first which 
iustria instituted for herseK (King 
Maximilian inherited it from Bur- 
gundy) and which he received to- 
getier with King Henry Tin. of 
England His costume is taken 
from an old iUumination which, in 
the VMiT 1847, was copied for 
King William of Wurtemberg, and 
which IS now preserved in his 
private hhrary at Stuttgardt. This 
cxemplihea the quilled doublet, 
made ot a kind of damaaked black 
velvet, which appears to have been 
■worn over the defensive armour 
improved by King Maximilian. 
L pon the black surooat appear the 
orders of the Golden Fleece and 
the Holy Sepulchre. According 
to cotemporary statues and monu- 
ments, Oeorg von Ekingen and 
Heinnch von WseUwerth, officers 
of the court of Eberhard, wore this 
kind of doublet. Tbe former, ac- 
'cording to a portrait, of a red 
colotir the latter authority is in 
the Wtcllwerth Chapel, va the 
cloister of Loroli near Schw. 
Omuend. 

PETER THE QKEAT AT ZAAHDAU, 

We leam from authentic records that Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, 
entered himaelf, m the year 1697, oa the list of ship's carpenters at the 
Admiralty Office of Amsterdam, in Holland. This is true ; but before 
Fet«r so enrolled himself, he had made an attempt to fix hia abode, for 
tite purpose of study, at Saardom, or Zaandam, a httle town situated on 
the river Zaon, about half an hour's voyage, by steam, from the populous 
and wealthy city of Amsterdam. 

Zaandam, though then, as now, one of the most primitive, original 
little towns in Eurc^, had for some time held importoat commeroial in- 
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teroonrse with BiiBgia ; ajjd Peter had lone seen tie advantage to be de- 
rived fron atudying at ita head-quarters the art vhich he felt sure would 
elevate hia coimtry in an extraordinary way. He therefore opened a 
privite correspondence with some truBty fnenda in Holland, and Bet 
forth, with his band of intelligent companions, early in the summer of 
169T ; in the autumn of the same year he disembarked at Zaandam, and, 
alone and unattended, sought an humble lodging &om a man of the 
name of Qerrit Eist, who had formerly been a blacksmith in Bussia, and 
vho, as may well be imagined was astonished at the " imperial a^ari- 
ticn ;" indeed he could not beheve that Peter really wished to hire so 
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humble an abode. But the Czar persevered and obtamed permi^on to 
occupy the back part of Eist's premises, conaiatioK of a room and a little 
rfied adjoining, Kist being bound to seoresy as to the rank of his lodger: 
Fetor's rent amounted to seven florins (about eleven shillings) a week, 
, The maisonnette, or hut, of Fetor the Qreatuow stands alone, and has 
been encased in a strong wooden frame in order to preserve it. It is in 
much the some state as when occupied by the Czar, The chief apart- 
ment is entered by the door you see open , the projecting roof covers the 
loom probably occupied by Peter's servant, and on the.left of the larger 
K>(an IS the recess or cupboard in which Fetor slept. Formerly the rear 
of this abode was crowded with inferior buildings ; it is now an airy 
apaoe, with trees waving over the wooden tenement, and a garden full of 
sweet-Bcented flowers embalms the atmosphere around it. A civil idd 
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Dutchwoman is the guardian of the property, which is kept up with sone 
taste, and exquisite attention to cleanliness. 

The maisonnette has but one door. In Zaandam the old Dutch cus- 
tom of closing one entrance to the house, except on state occasion^ is 
still kept up ; the purpose of the other, the parte mortuaire^ or mortuary 
portal, is sufficiently explained by its name. 

After Peter's departure, his dwelling passed from hand to hand, and 
would have fallen into obliyion had not Paul the First of Russia accom- 
panied Joseph the Second of Austria and the King of Sweden to Zaandam^ 
on purpose to visit the Czar's old abode. After this it became a sort of 
fashion to make pilgrimages to the once imperial residence ; and it ac- 
quired a still greater celebrity when the Emperor Alexander visited it in 
1814, and n^ade a great stir in the \^ters of the Zaan with a fleet of 
three hundred yachts and innumerable barges, gaily decked with flying 
pennons. In 1818, William the First of Hollana purchased the property, 
and gave it to his daughter-in-law, the Princess of Orange and a royal 
Russian by birth : it is to her care the building owes its present state of 
preservation. Her royal highness appointed a Waterloo invalid as first 
guardian of the place. 

Bonaparte brought Josephine here in 1812. Poor Josephine had no 
idea of old associations ; she jumped from the sublime to the ridiculous 
at once on entering the '^mean habitation," and startled the then pro- 
prietor by a burst of untimely laughter. 

Many royal and illustrious names may be read on the walls of the 
piincipal oliamber, and in the book in which tiie traveller is requested 
to write his name. Verses and pictures challenge, somewhat imperti- 
nently, the attention of the wavlarer ; but as we sat down in the tri- 
angular arm-chairs, and turned from the dark recess in which Peter slept, 
to the ingle-nook of the deep chimney, and from the ingle to the dark 
recess again, we could realize nothing but Peter in his working dress of 
the labours of the day. There he was in the heat of an autumnal even- 
ing still at work, with books and slates, and instruments connected with 
navigation, before him on the rude deal table, and he plodding on, as 
diligently as a common mechanic, in pursuit of that knowledge by which 
nations are made great. 

STJPPLY OP WATEE FOE LONDON IN OLDEN TIMES. 

In 1682 the private houses of the metropolis Were only supplied with 
fresh water twioe a- week. Mr. Cunningnam, in his ''Handbook oi 
London," informs us that the old sources of supply were the Wells, or 
Fleet River, Wallbrook and Langboume Waters, Clement's, Clerk's, 
and Holy Well, Tyburn, and the River Lea. Tyburn first supplied the city 
in the year 1285, the Thames not being pressed into the service of the city 
conduits till 1568, when it supplied the conduit at Dowgate. There were 
people who stole water from the pipes then, as there are who steal ffas now. 
" This yere" (1479), writes an old chronicler of London, quoted by Mr. 
Cunningham, " a wax chamdler in Flete-stre had bi craft perced a pijje 
of the condite withynne the ground, and so conveied the water into his 
selar ; wherefore he was judged to ride through the oitee with a condite 
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upon his hedde.** The first engine which conveyed water into private 
liouses, by leaden pipes, was erected at London-lxridge in 1582. The 
pipes were laid over the steeple of St. Magnns ; and the engineer was 
.Maurice, a Bntclunan. Bnlmer, an Englishman, erected a second engine 
at Broken Wharf. Previous to 1656, the Strand and Covent Garden, 
though so near to the river, were only supplied by water-tankards, 
whien were carried by those who sold the water, or by the apprentice, if 
there were one in the house, whose duty it was to fill the house-tankard at 
the conduit, or in the river. , In the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Ford erected water- works dn the Thames, in front of Somerset House ; 
but the Q,ueen of Cfe^les llir--like the Princess Borghese, who pulled 
down a church next to h.e^ palace, because the incense turned her sick, 
and organ made her head- iK^he— ordered the works to be demolished, 
because they obstructed a clear view on the river. The inhabitants of 
the district depended upon their tankards and water-carriers, until the 
reign of "William III,, when the York-buildings Waterworks were 
erected. The frequently-ocourring name of Conduit-street, or Conduit- 
court, indicates the whcoreabout ode many of the old sources whence our 
forefaftars drew their scanty suppHes. 

PRiNxura BOUTS mr pebsia* 

In their drinking parties the Persians are reported, among even the high- 
est classes, to exceed aU bounds of discretion. Half a dozen boon com- 
S anions meet at night. The floor is covered with a variety of stimulating 
ishes to provoke drinking, for which no provocation whatever is re- 
quired ; among these are pickles of every possible variety, and salted 
prawns or cray-fish from the Persian Gulf — a food which ought to be an 
HEibomination to a true Sheeah. Singers and dancing-boys enliven the 
scene. A Persian despises a wine-glass ; a tumbler is his measure. He 
has an aversion to "heeltaps," and he drains his glass to the dregs, with 
his left hand under his chm to catch the drops of wine, lest he should 
be detected next morning in respectable society by the marks on his 
dress. They begin with pleasant conversation, scandal, and gossip ; 
then they become personal^ quarrelsome, abusive, and indecent, after 
the unimaginable PersiaiL fashion. As the orgies advance, as the mirth 
waxes fast and furious, aU xestmint is thrown aside. They strip them- 
selves stark naked, dance, and plajr all sorts of antics and childish 
tricks. One dips his head and face into a bowl of curds, and dances a 
solo to the admiring topers; while another places a large deeg, or 
cooking-pot, on his nead, and display his graces and attitudes on the 
light fantastic toe, or rather heel. 

GEEMAN COSTUMES OP THE SIXTEENTH CENTUET. 

The costume-sketch which we give on next page, is taken from an 
mginal drawing, having the following superscription : — 

'^Yarium et inuta][)ile semper foemina 
Haec Buo qnem amat scnpsit. 

Oeor^uB Wolfgang Yon Kaltenthal, 1579." 
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The group represents tte ftbove-named yonng knight, with hia yoatiiftil 
wife, takiDf a. ride. She vettrB a blue silken dtesB, with a hoddioe of 

Eld brocaM, trimmed with fuf, and a rose-coloured Bilk scarf; tti6 
ad-dress is qnita plain, the tair being &atened with a golden ^get 
■et in jewels. The knight's dress consists of a light green dqnblet, 



<^i^ 




with dark green stripes ; slashed hose, edged with white ; yellowish 
leather surcoat without sleeves, riding boots of nntanned leather, and 
grey felt hat with red and white plume, da^r, and sword. The 
accoutrements of the horse are simply black, with some metal orna- 
ments. The young lady is the beautiful Leonora Caimingen, who waa 
at that time a great favourite of the Court at Wnrtemberg, In traTClling 
thus (which was at that time the only mode), females of the higher rank 
only were accustomed to make use of matdu, or Tcils, for the preserva- 
Idon of their oomplexions, that custom being generally nnosnal. The 
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dusmtral oasUe of the knights of Ealten^ul was ratniLted. between 
gtottgardt and Boeblingen, on the smnmit of a rock oveihanging tha 
TtUlef of HeuJaoh. It exists no longer. 

ASCWSt TBIPOr. 

' Trilk>ds are, next to Tosea, the most aacient furniture in tlieiroTld; ttie 

imogimition of the ancients invested them with fanciful forms, and we 

meet with designs which, 

although veiy simple, show 

alrradf the power exercised 

tj the re-proauctive f aooltiea 

of tlie mind apon the objects 

anrronnding these ancient 

nations. Representations of 

the kind were, howerer, ex- 

eeedingly rare till the last 

fbrty Tears, and it must be 

oonradered an especial piece 

of good fortune uiat tho ex- 

OaTatdons made in several 

parts of Etruria, have af- 
forded more than one ex- 
ample of this description. 

The specimen engraved was 

ibnnd in the Gailaasi Eegu- 

lini tomb of Cervetri, in 

Etruria, and in it we see a 

large vessel placed on the 

tripod, irom the edge of 

'Which five lions' heads start 
, forth with hideous expres- 
'. Bion. These monsters lend 
. to the whole that fanciful 
' . fispect distingoishing objects 
'■'■ of the archaie period. When 

we imagine to ourselves this 

kettle boiling, and these cruel 

ani TP^Ifl wreathed and enve- 
loped in smoke, we can un- 
derstand how the fancy of 

■uperstitdous worshippers, 

imo were wont to make use 

of these implement in their 

feligious ceremonies, may 

have found in them an alln- 

■ioD to the spirits of the vlc- 

llnu whose remains were exposed to the destructive fire glowing under- 
neath. To us, at least, this representation may illustrate the terrific 
- but grand passage of Homer, whwe the bodies of the slaughtered sun- 
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bulls become once more instinct with life, demanding vengeance with 
fearful cries : Odyssey, Book xii, verse 395. 

" The skins began to creep, and the flesh aronnd the sjjits bellowed. 
The roasted as well as the raw. And thus grew the voice of the oxen." 

The careful construction of the three-legged mechanism which lends a 
firm support to this fire-stand, has been restored according the the indi- 
cation of some fragments found on the spot. It presents a graceful 
aspect, and forms, in some respects, a remarkable contrast to the heavy 
character of the vessel occupving so lofty a position, as the proportions 
of the legs are exceedingly slender, and the feet themselves, instead of 
being broad and shapeless, are all composed of a great many fine articu- 
lations. 

rONDNRSS OF THE BOitAXS FOE PEAELS. 

Of aU the articles of luxury and ostentation known to the Romans, 
pearls seem to have been th^ most esteemed. They were worn on all 
parts of the dress, and such was the diversity of their size, purity, and 
value, that they were found to suit all classes, from those of moderate 
to those of the most colossal fortune. The famous pearl earrings of Cleo- 
patra are said to have been worth about £160,000, and Julius Caesar is 
said to have presented Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with a pearl for 
which he had paid above £48,000 ; and though no reasonable doubt can 
be ascertained in regard to the extreme exaggeration of these and similar 
statements, the fact that the largest and finest pearls brought immense 
prices is beyond all question. It has been said that the wish to become 
master of the pearls with which it was supposed to abound, was one of 
the motives which induced Julius Caesar to invade Britain. But, though 
a good many were met with in various parts of the country, they were 
of little or no value, being small and ill-coloured. After pearls and 
diamonds, the emerald held the highest place in the estimation of the 
Uomans. 

THE BLACK STONE AT MECCA, 

Near the entrance of the Kaaba at Mecca, at the north-eastern 
<jomer, is the famous Black Stone, called by the Moslems Hajra el 
Assouady or Heavenly Stone. It forms a part of the sharp angle of the 
building, and is inserted four or five feet above the ground. The shape 
is an irregular oval, about seven inches in diameter.^ Its colour is now 
a deep reddish brown, approaching to black ; and it is surrounded by a 
border of nearly the same colour, resembling a cement of pitch and 
gravel, and from two to three inches in brea^li. Both the border and 
the stone itself are encircled by a silver band, swelling to a considerable 
breadth below, where it is studded with nails of the same metal. The 
surface is undulated, and seems composed of about a dozen smaller 
stones, of difierent sizes and shapes, but perfectly smooth, and well 
joined with a small quantity of cement. It looks as if the whole had 
been dashed into many pieces by a severe concussion, and then re-united 
— an appearance that may perhaps be explained by the various disasters 
to which it has been exposed. During the fire that occurred in the time 
of Yezzid I. (a.d. 682), the violent heat split it into three pieces ; imd 
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when the fragments were replaced, it was necessary to surround them 
with a rim of silver, which is said [to have been renewed by Haroun el 
Baschid. It was in two pieces when the Karmathians carried it away, 
having been broken by a blow from a soldier during the plunder of 
Mecca. Hakem, a mad sultan of Egypt, in the 11th century, en- 
deavoured, while on the pilgrimage, to destroy it with an iron club 
which he had concealed under his clothes ; but was prevented and slain 

Sthe populace. Since that accident it remained unmolested until 
T4, when it was found one morning besmeared with dirt, so that 
ef?ery one who kissed it returned with a sullied face. Though suspicion 
fell on certain Persians, the authors of this sacrilegious joke were never 
discovered. As for the quality of the stone, it does not seem to be 
accurately determined. Burckhardt says it appeared to him like a lava, 
oontaining several small extraneous particles of a whitish and yellowish 
substance. Ali Bey calls it a fragment of volcanic basalt, sprinkled 
with small-pointed coloured crystals, and varied with red feldspar upon 
a dark black ground like coal, except one of its protuberances, which is 
a little reddish. The millions of Kisses and touches impressed by the 
fEuthfol have worn the surface uneven, and to a considerable depth. 
This miraculous block all orthodox Mussulmans believe to have been 
originally a transparent hyacinth, brought from heaven to Abraham 
by the angel Gabriel; but its substance, as well as its colour, have 
long been changed by coming in contact with the impurities of the 
human race. 

PARAGRAPH FEOM THE ** POSTMAN" IN 1697. 

" Yesterday being the day of thanksgiving appointed by the States- 
General for tne peace. His Excellency, the Dutcn ambassador, made a 
very noble bonfire before his house in St. James's Square, consisting of 
about 140 pitch barrels placed perpendicularly on seven scaffolds, during 
which the trumpets sounded, and two hogsheads of wine were kept con- 
tinually running amongst the common people." 

LOED mayor's feast IN 1663. 

Pepys gives a curious account of a Lord Mayor's dinner in 1663, It 
was served in the Guildhall, at one o'clock in the day. A bill of fare 
was placed with every salt-cellar, and at the end of each table was a list 
of tne persons proper " there to be seated. Here is a mixture of abun- 
dance and barbarism. "Many were the tables, but none in the hall, 
but the Mayor's and the Lords' of the Privy Council, that had naphitis 
or kniveSf which was very strange. I sat at the merchant-stranger's 
table, where ten good dishes to a mess, with plenty of wine of "all sorts ; 
but it was very unpleasing that we had no napkins, nor change of 
trenchers, and drank out of earthen pitchers and wooden dishes. The 
dinner, it seems, is made by the Mayor and two Sheriffs for the time 
being, and the whole is reckoned to come to £700 or £800 at most." 
Pepys took his spoon and fork with him, as was the custom of those days 
witii ffuiests invited to great entertainments. "Forks" came in with 
Tom (S)ryut, in the reign of James I. ; but they were not " familiar " 
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tUl after the Itestoratiou. The " laying of napkins," as itvaa called, 
was a profeBEioa of itself, f epya mentiana, tiie day he/ore one of his 
dinner-partieB, that he went home, and " there fimna one laying of my 
napkins gainst to-morrow, in fignrea of all sorts, which is miglily 
pretty, and, it seems, is his trade, and he gets much money by it." 

THE CUPID OP THE iUSDOOB. 

Among the Hindoo deities Gtmdeo, or Hanmadin differs bnt little 
from the Cupid of the ancients. He is also called Utmnga, or, without 
body; and is the son of Tishnu and Lacshml Besides hia bow uid 




anows, he carries a banner, on which is delineated a fish ; hia bow is a 
sugar-cane ; the cord is formed of bees ; the arrows are of all sorts of 
flowers ; one only is headed, but the point is covered with a honey- 
comb—an tdlegory equally just and ingenious, and which so correctly 
expresses the pLeaBures and the pangs produced at one and the same time 
by the wounds of love. Manmadiu is represented, as in the annexed 
putc, riding on a parrot. 

One day, when Viahnu, to deceive Sheeva, had assumed the figure of 
a beautiful young female, Uamnodin discharged an arrow, which pierced 
tlw heart of the formidable deity, and inflamed it with love of the 
nymph. The latter fied, and at the moment when Sheeva had overtaken 
her, Vishnu resumed his proper form. Sheeva, enrafrcd at tho trick 
ployed upon him, with one flash of his eyes .burned and conaumed the 
imprudent Hanmadin, who hence received the name of Ununga. Ha 
was Kstored to life by a shower of nectar, irtiioh the gods in pity poured 
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upon him : but he remained without body and is the only Indian deity 
mio is aocdniited incorporeal. Cumdeo is particularl; vorBhipped by 
females desiiona of obtaining faithful lovers and good hosbanda. 




OLD DIAL A 

The above sketch is taken from an old work on astronomy [and geo- 
graphy by Joseph Moxon, and printed by him, and sold " at his Shop on 
Cornhill, at the signe ot Atlas, 1659," We cannot do better thon give 
Xoxon's own words with reference to the dial: — "To make a dyal 
upon a solid ball or globe, that shall show the hour of the day without 
tt gnomon. The equinoctial of this globe, oi (which is all one) the 
middle line mnat be divided into 24 equal parts, and marked wit^ 
X, 2, 3, 4, &c., and then beginning again with 1, 2, 3, &c. to 12. Then 
i you elevate one of the pd^s so many deerees above an horizontal line 
m the p<je uF the world is elevated above the horizon in yonr habitation, 
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and place one of the twelves directly to behold the north, and the other to 
behold the south, when the sun shines on it, the globe will be divided into 
two halfs, the one enlightened with the sunshine, and the other shadowed ; 
and where the enlightened half is parted from the shadowed half, there 
you will find in the equinoctial the hour of the day, and that on two 
places on the ball, because the equinoctial is cut in two opposite points 
by the light of the sun. A dyal of this sort was made by Mr. John Leak 
and set up on a composite colunme at Leadenhall Comer, in London, in 
the majoralty of Sir John Dethiok, knight. The figure whereof I have 
insertea because it is a pretty peeoe of ingenuitj^, and may, perhaps, 
stand some lover of the art in stead either for imitation or nelp of in- 
vention," 

MAGNIFICENCE OF MADTN, TnE CAPITAL OF PEESIA, WHEN INVADED 

BY THE SABACENS, A.D. 636. 

The invaders could not express their mingled sensations of surprise 
and delight, while surveying in this splencfid capital the miracles of 
architecture and art, the gilded palaces, the strong and stately porticoes, 
the abundance of victuals in the most exquisite variety and profusion, 
which feasted their senses, and courted their observation on every side. 
Every street added to their astonishment, every chamber revealed a new 
treasure ; and the greedy spoilers were enriched beyond the measure of 
their hopes or their knowledge. To a people emerging from barbarism, 
the various wonders which rose before them in all directions, like the 
effect of magic, must have been a striking spectacle. We may therefore 
believe them when they affirm, what is not improbable, that the different 
articles of merchandise — ^the rich and beautiful pieces of manufacture 
which fell a prey on this occasion — ^were in such incalculable abundance, 
that the thirtietiipart of their estimate was more than the imagination 
could embrace. Tne gold and silver, the various wardrobes and precious 
furniture, surpassed, says Abul-feda, the calculation of fancy or num- 
bers ; and the historian Elmaoin ventured to compute these untold and 
almost infinite stores at the value of 3,000,000,000 pieces of gold. 

One article in this prodigious booty, before which all others seemed to 
recede in comparison, was the superb and celebrated carpet of silk and 
gold cloth, sixty cubits in length, and as many in breadth, which deco- 
rated one of the apartments of the palace. It was wrought into a para- 
dise or garden, with jewels of the most curious and costly species ; the 
ruby, &e emerald, the sapphire, the beryl, topaz,' ana pearl, being 
arranged with such consummate skill, as to represent, in beautiful 
mosaic, trees, fruits, and flowers, livulets and lountains; roses and 
shrubs of every description seemed to combine their fragrance and their 
foliage to charm the sense of the beholders. This piece of exquisite 
luxury and illusion, to which the Persians gave the name of Baharistan 
or the mansion of perpetual spring, was an invention employed by their 
monarchs as an artificial substitute for that loveliest of seasons. During 
the gloom of winter they were accustomed to regale the nobles of their 
court on this magnificent embroiderer, where art had supplied the absence 
of nature^ aitd wherein the guests might trace a briUiant imitation of her 
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faded beauties in the variegated colours of the jewelled and pictured 
floor. In the hope that the eyes of the Caliph might be delighted "with 
this superb display of wealtn and workmanship, Saad persuaded the 
soldiers to relinquish their claims. It was therefore added to the flfth of 
the spoil, which was conveyed to Medina on the backs of camels. But 
Omar, with that rigid impartiality from which he never deviated, ordered 
the gaudy trophy to be cut up into small pieces, and distributed among 
the chief members of the Mohammedan commonwealth. Such was the 
intrinsic value of the materials, that the share of Ali alone, not larger 
than the palm of a man's hand, was afterwards sold for 20,000 dracmns 
(£458 6s. 8d.), or, according to others, for as many dinars (£9,250). Out 
of this vast store the Caliph granted pensions to every member of his 
court in regular gradation, from the individuals of the Prophet's family to 
the lowest of his companions, varying firom £275 to £4 lis. per annum. 
The military part of the booty was divided into 60,000 shares, and 
every horseman had 12,000 dinars (£5,550) ; hence, if the army consisted 
of 60,000 cavalry, their united shares woiild amount to the incredible 
sum of £333,000,000 sterling. 

COURTSHIP OF WILLIAM THE CONQITEROR. 

The following extract from the life of the wife of the Conqueror, is 
exceedingly curious, as characteristic of the manners of a semi-civilized age 
and nation: — ** After some years' delay, William appears to have become 
desperate; and, if we may trust to the evidence of the * Chronicle of 
Ingerbe,' in the year 1047 way-laid Matilda in the streets of Bruges, as 
she was returning from mass, seized her, rolled her in the dirt, spoiled 
her rich array, and, not content with these outrages, struck her repeat- 
edly, and rode off at full speed. This Teutonic method of courtship, 
according to our author, brought the affair to a crisis; for Matilda, 
either convinced of the strength of "William's passion, by the violence of 
his behaviour, or afraid of encountering a second beating, consented to 
become his wife. How he ever presumed to enter her presence again, 
after such a series of enormities, the chronicler sayeth not, and we are 
at a loss to imagine." 

BEAMA, THE HINDOO DEITY. 

Bramay Birmahy or Broumay is one of the three persons of the Indian 
Trinity, or rather the Supreme Being under the attribute of Creator, 
Brama, the progenitor of all rational beings, sprung from a golden eggy 
"sparkling like a thousand suns, which was hatched by the motion im- 
parted to the waters by the Supreme Being. Brama separated the 
heavens from the earth, and placed amid the subtle ether the eight 
points of the universe and the receptacle of the waters. He had hve 
heads before Vairevert, one of Sheeva's sons, cut off on« of them. He is 
delineated floating on a leaf of the lotus, a plant revered in India. The 
Bramins relate, that the fifteen worlds which compose the universe were 
each produced by a part of Brama's body. At the moment of our birth 
he imprints in our heads, in characters which cannot be effaced, all that 
we shall do, and all that is to happen to ns in life* It is not in our 
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, nor in that of Btama Mnuelf, to pterent what is written from 
„fnlfilled. 
Bramo, according to the ynlgar mythology, takes but little notice of 
uoman afiairs. Identified witli the son, he la adored by the Bramins in 
the gayalri, the most saored passage of the vedas(ai sai^^ books), whiob 
la itseu raided among the gods, and to which offerings aie made. One 
of ^e most important attribntea of Brama is that of fatber of lenalat<u^ ; 
tar it waa his ten aons who difibsed laws and the soienoea over ULe world. 
He ia conaideied aa the original author of the vedaa, which are said to 




have iaaued from his fonr mouths ; though it was not till a later period, 
that is, about fourteen hundred years b^ore Christ, that they were od- 
leotod and arranged by Vjasa, the philosopher and poet. The laws . 
which bear the name of Menu, the son of Brama, and the works of the 
Dther rieheifs, or holy persons, were also re-copied, or perhaps colleotod 
from tradition, long alter tile period when they are said to have been 
published by ike aons of Brama. 

Brama, Ihe father of the legislators of India, has a considerable re- 
semblance to the Jupiter of the Greek poets, the father of Hinoa, whose 
celebrated laws were published in the veiy game centniy that Vyaaa 
oolleeted the vedas. Jupiter was worshipped as the snn, by the name of 
Anxur or Axur, and Brama ia identified with that luminary. The most 
D form in which Brama is represented, ia that of a man with fonr 
1 four hands; and it is remarkable that the Lacedeemonii jOB 
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gwre four Iieads to their Jupiter. Lastly, the title of Father of QoAt 
and Men ia eqnally applicable to Brama and to Jupiter. 

Brama is delineated, aa in llie engraidng, holding in one hand a 
ring, the emblem of immortality ; in another, fire, to represent force ; 
and vith tbe other two writing on olki, or palm-leaTea, die emblem of 
legislative power. 

JAKES n. ARD TEE CBTmCH OF VOlfORB. 

The annexed engraving represents a celebrated locality. It is tlie min 
of the little ohuioh on the hill at Donore, in the county of Meatb, th« 
spot where James II. was stationed when he beheld the overthrow of his 




army and tbe mm of hit _ 

Ist, 1690. The Boyne 13 a very beautiful and picturesque 1 , .. 

through the fertile valleyB of Meath, and from its richly-wooded banks 
the huls rise gradually ; there are no lofty mountains in the immediate 
neighbonrhood, Tbe depth, in nearly oil part«, ia considerable , and the 
current, consequently, not rapid ; its width, near the field of battle, 
varies little, and is seldom less than fifty or six^ yards. James had 
the choice of ground, and it was judiotously selected. On tlie south 
side of the river, in the county of Meath, his army was posted with oon- 
BJderablp skill : on the right was Drogheda ; in front were the fords of 
the Boyne, deep and dangerous, and difficult to pass at all times ; the 
banks were rugged, lined by a morass, defended by some breastworks, 
with " huts and hedges convenient for infantry ;" and behind them was 
an acclivity stretching along the whole of " the field." James fixed his 
own tent upon the summit of a hill close to the little church of Donore, 
now a min ; it commanded an ext^isive view of the adjacent country, 
and the opposite or south side of tho rivw— the whole range, indeed, from 
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Drogheda to Oldbridge village — and looked direefly down- upon, ike 
Valley, in which the battle was to be fought, and the lords of the Boyne, 
where there could be no doubt the troops of William would attempt a 
passage. From this spot, James beheld ms prospering rival mingling in 
the tMck of the melSe, giving and taking blows ; watched every turn of 
fbrtune, as it veered towards or against him ; saw his enemies pushing 
their way in triumph, and his brave allies falling before the swords oi 
foreigners — a safe and inglorious speetator of s. batlie Upon the issue of 
which his throne depended. The preceeding ni^t he had spent at 
Camtown Castle, &om whence he had marched^ not as the leader, but as 
the overseer, of the Irish army; having previously given unequivocal 
indications of his prospects, his hopes, and his designs, by despatching a- 
commissioner to Waterford, " to prepare a ship for conveying him to 
France, in case of any misfortune. 

HANQIira GASBBB OF BABYLON. 

When Babylon ilw Qx««t ma m ll» c^nith of her glory, adjoining 
the grand palace, anA wxtya Hie j;aMnl enclosure, the Hanging 
Gardens were eonrtmotod yy the kmg to gntify his wife Amytis, 
who being a native of Media (she was tiie dai^ter of Astya^, the 
king of Media), deobed to kave aame imjlaliiim of her native hills and 
forests. 

** inOnm tbe infflB ««i zund a Irflgr MMn^, 

'Where flowers and wnmBtie Arnha aden^A 

The pensile gardKn. For SfeiWasar's ^umb* 

Fatigued with BtAf)muA*B kinel plains, 

8ig^*4 isr her Medun kraM, where nattrnfataid 

Hm l e w pe A tfe Tak, and clothed the ■MUMtwu^s mit 

Witk HEUiBy a vt^:4ant wood: aor long fbepiBad 

Till Hmt BXfiiiMift monareh called on Axi 

To nval Xalare's sweet Tariety. 
- Forthwith twe Inindred thotxsand slarei vprma^i, 

This hill — egregious work ; rich fruits o'erbang 

The sloping vales, and odorous shrubs entwine 

Their undulating branches." • . 

These gardens, as far as we learn from ancient accounts, contained a 
square of above 400 feet on each side, and were carried up in the manner 
01 several large terraces, one above the other, tiU the height equalled 
that of the walls of the city. The ascent from terrace to terrace was by 
stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile was sustained by vast arohes, 
raised on other arches one above another, and was defended and con- 
densed by a wall, surrounding it on every side, of twenty-two feet in 
thickness. On the top of the arches were first laid large flat stones, 
sixteen feet long and four broad ; over these was a layer of weeds mixed 
and cemented with a large quantity of bitumen, on which were two 
rows of bricks closely cemented together with tiie same material. The 
\<^hole was covered with thick shee£ of lead, on which lay the mould of 
the garden. And all this foorage was so contrived as to keep the 
moisture of the mould from running away throujgh the arches. The 
earth laid thereon was so deep that large trees might take root in it; 
ax^ with Buch the terraces were covered, as. welT^af with the toher 
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plants sod ikfw€srs propefr to adorn an eastern plieasaxe-garden. Tlie 
trees planted tiiere are represented to liave been of Tariens kmds% Here 
grew the krch,. that, cnrying, flings its arms like a falling' wave -, saad 
and by it iras seen tiie grey UTery of the aspen ; the monrnfol solemnity 
of the eypress and statdy grandeor of the cedar mteawiaigled with the 
degant mimosa ; besides the light and airy foliage of the siik-tassejled 
acacia, with its vast clusters of beauteous lilao flowers streaming in the 
ivind and gHttering in the son ; the umbrageons foliage of the chesnut, 
jmd ever-varying verdure of the poplar ; the birch,^ with its featiiered 
branches light as a lady's plumes — all combined with the freshness of 
the running stream, over which the willow waved its tresses : — 

** And the jessaniine faint^ and the sweet tuberose,— 
The sweetest flower for scent that Wows ; 
And all rare blossoms from eyery clime 
Grew in that garden in peofect prime/' 

All these varied delights erf nature were ranged in rows on the side 
of the ascent as well as on the top, so that at a distance it appeared to 
be an immense pyramid covered with wood. The situation of this 
extraordinary effort of human skill, aided by human wealth and per- 
severance, adjoining the river Euphrates, we must suppose that in the 
npper terrace was an hydraulic engine, or kind of pump, by which the ^ 
water was forced up out of the river, and from thence the whole 
gardens were watered, and a supply of the pure element furnished to 
the fountains and reservoirs for cooling the air. In the spaces between 
the several arches, on which the whole structure rested, were large and 
magnificent apartments, very lightsome, and commanding the most 
beautiful prospects that even the glowing conceptions of an eastern 
imagination could dream to exist. 

THE GEEAT BELL OF BUKttAB:. 

At a temple in the environs of Amarapoora, the capital of Burmah, 
there is an enormous bell, which is thus described by Captain Yule : — 
** North of the temple, on a low circular terrace, stands the biggest bell 
in Burmah — the biggest in the world, probably, Russia apart. It is 
slui^ on a triple beam of great size, cased and hooped with metal ; this 
beam resting on two piers of brickwork, enclosing massive frames of 
teak. The bell dees not swing free. The supports were so much shaken 
by the earthquake, that it was found necessary to put props under the 
beU, consisting of blocks of wood carved into grotesque iigures. Of 
course no tone can now be got out of it. But at any time it must have 
required a battering-ram to elicit its music. Small ingots of silver (and 
some say pieces of gold) may still be traced, unmelted, in the mass, and 
from the inside one sees the curious way in which the makers tried to 
strengthen the parts which suspend it by dropping into the upper part of 
the mould iron chains, round which the metal was run. The Burmese report 
the bell to contain 555,555 viss of metal (about 900 tons). Its principal 
dimensions are as follow : — External diameter at the lip, 16 feet 3 inches ; 
external diameter 4 feet 8 inches above the lip, 10 feet ; interior height, 
11 feet 6 inches : exterior ditto, 11$ feet ; interior diameter at ton, S feet 

i2 
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■6 inchefl. The thicknesB of metal Tariea from aii ittotes to twelve, and 
the actual weight of the bell is, b; a rough calculation, about eighty 
tons, or one-eteTsnth of the popular estimate. According to Mr. Howard 
Malcolm, whose authority was probably Colonel Bumey, the weight is 
stated in the Boyal Chromcle at 55,500 visa, or about ninety tons. This 
' itatement is probably, therefore, genuine, and the popular fable merely 
B moltiplicatian of it by ten." 

This monster Burmese bell is, therefore, fourteen times as heavy as 
the great bell of St. Paul's, but only one-third of that given by the 
JEmpresB Anne to the Cathedral of Moscow. 

BAHSOLlEas. 

"We here engrave o set of bandoliers, a species of weapon much in 
Togne about the dose of the sixteenth century. The specimen before us 
consists of nine tin cases covered with leather, with caps to them, each 
oontaining a chai^ of powder, and suspended by rings from a cord 
made to pass thTough other rings. 
The caps are retained in their places 
by being contrived so as to slip up 
and down their own cords. Two flaps 
of leather, on each side, are intended 
to protect the bandoherg from rain, 
^ and attached to one of these may be 
9 perceived a circular bullet-purse, 
made to draw with little strings. 
This specimen was buckled round 
the wnist by means of a strap ; others 
were worn round the body and over 
the shoulder. The noise they made, 
agitated by the wind, but more 
especially the danger of all taking fire from the match-eord, occasioned 
tbeir disnse, as Sir James Turner tells us, about the year 1640. 

Among the most remarkable tombs of the ancients, ma;^ be noticed the 
sepulchre carved out of the living rock, by order of Danus, the warrior 
and conq^ueror king of Persia, for the reception of his own remains ; and 
which is existing to this day at PersepoEs, after a duration of twenty- 
three centuries. 

The portico is supported by four columns twenty feet in height, and 
in the centre is the form of a doorway, seemingly the entrance to the 
interior, but it is sohd ; the entablature is of chaste design. Above 
the portico there is what may be termed an ark, supported bv two rows 
of figures, about the size of life, bearing it on their uplifted nands, and 
at each angle a griffin — an ornament which is very frequent at Perse- 
polis. (M this stage stands the king, with a bent bow in his hand, 
worshipping the sun, whose image is seen above the altar that stands 
before nim, while above his head havers his ferouhcr, or disembodied 
■pint. This is the good genius that in Persian and Ninevite sculpture 
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aoeompamea ibe king wlien perfonniii^ any importaiit act. On eaok 
side the ark are nine niches, eacli containing a. statute in bas-relief. No 
otJier portion of the tomb waa intended to be seen, exoepting the GColp- 
tnred. troai ; and we most, therefore, conclude that the entranoe wag 
kept Beeret, and that the aveniieB were by flubt«rraiiean passagee, so 
coaatruoted that none but the priTileged could find their way. We Me 
told by i^eophrastuB, that Diuius was buried in a coffer of Egyptian 
alabast«ri and also that the early PersianB buried their dead entire, 
preaemng their bodies with honey or wax. 



In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, a stroiigly embattled Kate protected 
the entrance from Southwark to Old London Bridge, and it was oaually 
garniahed with traitors' ^^b. 

heads in " rich abun- 
dance," OS may be seen 
in the accompanying out, 
which is copied from Yiss- 
cher's view, in 1579. The 
bridge was at that period 
covered with housoa, a nar- 
row road passing through 
arcades beneath them, and 
they abutted on props over 
the river on cither aide. 
The bridge was proudly 
spoken of by our ancestors, 
^ns, in the translation of 
Ortelius, published by J. 
Shaw, in 1603, he aaya of 
the Thames -■ — ' ' It is beau- 
tifled with statclye paUaces, 
built on the side thereof; moreover, a sumptuous bridge sustayned on 
nineteen arches, with eioelleat and beau1«iuB honsen built tnereon." 
Camden,' in his great work, the " Britannica," says, "It may worthilT 
carry away the prize from all the bridges in Europe," being " furnished 
on both Bides with passing iaire houses, joining one to another in the 




TOfa 
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The ponds in the department of A in in France are 1667 in number. 
The industry and ingenuity of man have converted the marshes into 
fertile plains and productive ponds, by constructing dykes from one hill 
to the other, for the plateaux are covered with small hills. When the 
proprietor of one of these ponds wishes to cultivate it, he draws off the 
water into the dyke attached to it. Wheat, barley, and oats are then 
sown, and the seed thus fertilised by the slime produces a crop double 
tiiat produced by the land in the vicinity. After the harvest is collected, 
the water is permitted te return t« its former bed, and carp, tench, and 
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TOacIi are then tlirown into it. Some of these ponds -will support 1 00,00© 
of carp, and 100 pounds of little tench and roach. In the course of two 
years these carp, which weighed only one ounce and a-half, will have 
attained the size of two pounds and a half. The fishing begins in April, 
find is continued until November. The increase of the fish is as one to 
ftte. 

THE GESSMONIAL OF MAKLNQ THE ZING's BEP. 

The following account of the old ceremony of making the King's bed 
in the time of Hen it the Eighth, was sent to the Society of Antiquaries, 
in 1776, by Mr. J. C. Brooke, of the Heralds' College, F.S.A. &c. In a 
Iflttor to the president, he says, — 

'* It is extracted from an original manuscript, elegantly written, bean- 
tifully illuminated, and richly bound, which was some time in the library 
of Henry, Duke of Norfolk, earl marshal of England, to whom it came 
by descent from Thomas, the great Duke of Norfolk, beheaded in the 
reign of Queen Elixabetibi ; who married Mary, daughter and coheir of 
Henry Fits- Alan, Earl of Arundel, lord chamberlain to King Henry the 
Eighth. It oo&tains the whole duty of the lord chamberlain, and of the 
officers in Ids denartment ; is the original copy kept for the information 
of that earl ; ana had be^ compiled by order of, and approved by, the 
King bimsolf in oouncil.'' 

'< The 9olde ordre of Makynge the Kynges Bedd not to used nor done, 
iitiC 09 Ify9 Cffmee woU conumnd and apoynte from tyme to tyme 
kermfter. 

'' JFWnfe, n groomo or a page to take a tcxrche, and to goo to the warde- 
robe of tlie kynges bedd, and. bsyng tlie3rm of the warderobe with the 
kynges stuff lUKfeo Hke ohaml^ for ma^ng of the same bedde. Where as 
aught to be a gentvlman-uaher, iiii yomen of the ehambr for to make 
the same bedde. Tne groono to stende at the bedds feete with his torch. 
They of the warderobe openyng the kinges stuff of hys bedde upon a 
fayre sheete, bytwen the sayde groome and the bedds fote, iii yeomen, or 
^0 at the leste, in every syde of the bedde ; the gentylman-usher and 
parte commaundyng theym what they shall doo. A yoman with a dagger 
to searche the strawe of the kynges bedde that there be none untreuth 
tibierein. And this yoman to caste up the bedde of downe upon that, and 
bon of theym to tomble over yt for the serche thereofl Then they to bete 
and tufle the sayde bedde, and to laye oon then the bolster without 
touchy ng of the bedd where as it aught to lye. Then they of the warde- 
robe to delyver tlieym a fustyan takyng the saye therof. All theys 
yomen to laye theyr hands theroon at oones, that they touoh not the 
bedd, tyll yt be layed as it sholde be by the comaundement of the ussher. 
And*so the furste sheet in lyke wvse, and then to trusse in both sheete 
and fustyan rownde about the bedde of downe. The warderopre to 
delyver the second sheete unto two yomen, they to crosse it over theyr 
arme, and to strvke the bedde as tne ussher snail more playnly shewe 
tmto theym. Then every yoman layeing hande upon the sheete, to laye 
Ihe same sheete upon the bedde. And so the other fustyan upon or ii 
irith such oorerynge as shall content the kynge. Thus doon, the ii 
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jmKkBa next to tiie bedde to laye down agene the ovtnnore fafltyan, tlw 
jfiomen of ilb^ warderobe delyverynge tneym a pano sheetOp me 8aj6k 
Tomaa therewytiiall to cover the sayde bedde. And so then to iym 
oiywn the overmost «beete from the becLdes heed. And then the sayd £ 
yomen to lay all the overmoBt clotkes of a quarter of tbe bedde. Iheft 
the warderoper to d^yyer unto them such pyllowes as shall please Hm 
kynge. The sayd yoman to laye tbeym upon tbe bolster and the heel 
flheete with whyeb the sayde yoman snail oover the sayde pyUowea. Anl 
80 to trosae tbe endes of me sayde sfaeete under every ende of ihib bolster 
And then the sayd warderoper to delyver nnto tiiem ii lytLe small pyl* 
lowes, werwythall the squyres jfor the bodye (mt gentylman-nasher abaA 

S've tiie saye to the waxderoper, and, to the yoman wnyoh Have layde ea 
mde upon the sayd bedde. And then the sayd ii yomen to lay npoK 
the sayde bedde toward the bolster as yt was bifbie. Ikef mal^mg a 
crosse and kissynge yt where there handes w«re. Then ii yoiaen next 
to the feete to m£^ the feers as the nssher dbaU teche the}U» And so 
then every of them sticke up the aungel almd Hm bodde, aiki to lette 
down the corteyns of the sayd bedde, or sparrMv 

** Item, a squyer for the bodye or gentyiman-iudb^ snglct id sett the 
kynges sword at hys beddes heed. 

'* Item, a squyer for the bodye aoglit to charge a secret groome or 
page, to have tbe kepynge of the sayde bedde with a lyght nttto the tiaie 
tiie kynge be disposed to goo to yt. 

'^ Item, a groome or page augnt to take a torcbe, wbyle tfa» hMm Jn 
yn makyng, to feche a loof of brede, a pott wytk ale^ m fM irjtk 
wine, for them that maketh the bedde, and every man. 

**Item, the gentlyman-ussher aught to forbede that no manner of 
man do sett eny dysshe upon the kynge's bedde, for fere of hurlying of 
the kynge's ryche counterpoynt that lyeth therupon. And that the sayd 
nssher take goode heede, mat noo man wipe or rubbe their handes nj^wn 
none arras of the kynges, wherby tbey myght bee hurted, in the ohamir 
where the kynge ys specially, and in all c^Jier." 

OBIGI]!Sr OF SAin)WICHES. 

To the memory of " Lord Sandwich" belongs the name of that ediblo. 
Being, during his administration (as was very usual with him), at a 
gambling-house, he had, in the fascination of play, for hiore than &we 
and twenty hours forgotten fatiffue and hunger, when suddenly, feeling 
disposed to break his fast, though still riveted to the table, he called to 
bia some one bring anything that was to be had to eat, which happened 
to prove a slice of beef, and two pieces of bread. Placing them together 
for the sake of expedition, he devoured them with the greatest relish. 
The most ecstatic encomiums published his discovery, and giving it his 
name, bequeathed it as a memento to his oounlry, as one of the most 
important acts of his administration. 



THE TKEATT-STOWE AT LUTEEICK. 



; The 
Ireton 



city of Limerick is very famous in history. Before it, in 1651, 
** sate down ;" there he continued to ** sit'' for six moii^s ; aaf. 




itm rrsir thottsahd wondebful things; 

anderneatli its walln the fierce republioan died of plague. Qreatei 
Oelebrity, and h^her Tionour, were, however, obtained by Limerick in 
1690. Earl^ in Augnat, William summoned it to Burrender ; the Fteuoh 
general, Boileau, wno commanded the garrison — "rathet for the King 
of France than the King of England" — returned for answer, that "he 
ma HurpriBed at the aummons, and thought the best way to gain the 
good opinion of the Prince of Orange was to defend the place for his 
master T?'"g James." The siege was at once commenced. The flower of 
the Irish annj were within its walls, or in its immediate neighbour- 
Iiood ; the oountiea of Clare and Oalway were open to them, from which 
"to draw snpplies ; and a French fleet rode triumphant!;' in the Shannon. 
The gamson, howeveT, were little disposed to act in concert : the 
jealousy of the comman- 
ders of the French and 
Irish had spread to their 
troops.; and they cherish- 
ed feelings of contempt or 
hatred towardaeach other, 
that argued ill for their 
success in opposing the 
Bteadj and disciplined for- 
; ees of William. 

Yet the Irish sneceed- 
- ed ; the siege was raised 
a. the 30th of Angnst. 
<ut, in the autumn of 
31 , it endured a second, 
which occupied about aii 
months ; when the garrison, wearied of a struggle from which they 
could derive nothing but glory, on the 23rd of September, a cessation of 
"hostilities took place ; an amicable intercourse was opened between the 
two armies ; and articles of capitulation were, after a few brief delays, 
agreed upon. The "violated treaty" was signed on the 3rd of October, 
1691 ; it consisted of two parts, civil and military. It is said lo 
have been aimed by the several contracting parties on a lai^ stone, near 
to Thomond Bridge, on the countj' of Clare side of the river. The stone 
remains in the position it occupied at the period, and is an olgect of 
ouri(eity to strangers, as well aa of interest to the citizens of Limerick. 
We, therefore, thought it desirable to procure a drawing of the relic, 
■which retains its name of " the Treaty Stone." 

TEE TEMPLAaa' BANNEU CALLED BEAUSEANT, 

■ When Constantine the Great was on the eve of a battle with Maien- 
-tins, we are told that a luminous standard appeared to him in the sky 
with a cross upon it, and this inscription :— " In hoe ngno vineei—By 
this rign you shall conquer;" and that this sign so encouraged Con- 
atontine and his soldiers that they gained the next day a great victory. 
. ■ When Waldemar U. of Denmark was engaged in a great battle with 
-Uie Livonians in the year 1219, it is said that a soored bwinet fcU from 
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heaven into the midst of his army, and so reyiyed the courage of his. 
troops, that they gained a complete victory over the Livonians ; and in. 
memory of the event, Waldemar instituted an order of knighthood^ 
called "St. Danebrog," or the strengrth of the, Danes, and which is stiU. 
the principal order of knighthood in Denmark. Now, taking these* 
legenila for as much as they are worth, and no more ; what do they, 
prove ? Not that this miraculous standard and cross came to Ihe assist- 
ance of Constantine ; not that this miraculous banner came to the aid of 
WaldemaT'; but they prove that such was the paramount importance' 
attached to the sacred banner among the forces, that wherever it waa 
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present, it was a great means of inspiriting the men with increased 
conhdence and courage, and so contributed to the victory. 

The great importance attached to the banner in the middle ages is not 
to be wondered at, when we consider that it was a kind of connecting 
link between the military and the clergy ; it was a religious symbol 
applied to a military purpose, and this was the feeling wmch animated 
the Crusaders and the Templars in their great struggle against the 
enemies of Christianity. The contest then was between the crescent and 
the cross — between Christ and Mahomet. The Knights Templars had. a 
very remarkable banner, being simply divided into black and white,, 
the white portion symbolising peace to their Mends, the black po^on 
evil to their enemies, and their dreaded war cry, " Beaitseant." , 



SWORD-FISH V. WHALES. 



So boundless is the sword-fish's rage and fury against whales in par-, 
tioular, that many observers imagine his sallies against rocks and timber 
to originate in an error of judgment, that all these lunges are intende4 
to pxmish leviathan, and are only misdirected in consequence </ ^^^ 



IrDperfeot rision viiiolx ijrefyents fhis scomber, like nMOtj of Iii» fsniShr^ 
ftom aoourately distmgxdshing forms. Whenever a supposed wfaale » 
itoe r i ed, our saya^ sahreur rushes forward to intercept his pro g ge a w y 
aid suddenly flg«^iTig ^ before his yietim, either alone or in conJunetiMti^ 
witSi some onier tmfnendly fish, instantly proceeds to the attack. B.ekb* 
lions of smch sea-fights, attested by credible eye-witnesses, are mt 
Vifl0mmon; we content ourselves widt the citation of one of nnim- 
MM^ble accuracy. Captain Crow, cited by Mr. Yarrell, relates tlml 
m a voyage to Memel, on a calm night, just off the Helnides, all hands 
■fiwe called up ta witness a strange combat between some thrashenr- 
(carcharias vulpes) and a sword-fish leagued together against a whale ; 
as soon as the back of the fUkatwEwd wnMntoi was seen rising a little 
above the water, the- thrashcn apnaraeforal y^ards into the air, and 
struck him with their deacftadli^ %m^ tli0 reiterated percussions of 
which sounded, we are tpldt Mke • dwtsnl Tolley of musketry. The 
sword-fish meanwhile attad»d the iribala horn below, getting close 
imder his belly, and with such energy and effect that there could be 
Httle doubt of the issue of a fray, which the necessity of prosecuting 
their voyage prevented the crew from watching to its close. The sword- 
fish is not less remarkable for strength than pugnacity, the depot of its 
great physical powers being, as in most scombers, in the tail. 

WEALTH OF SPAIN TINDER THE MOOES. 

The Moors, whose conquest and expulsion were attended with such 
strocities, and such triuraphs to the Catholic church, were by far the 
most industrious and skilful part of the Spanish population, and their 
loss was a blow to the greatness and prosperity of that kingdom from 
which it has never recovered. The literary activity and commercial 
enterprise of the Arabs, which the wise policy of their Caliphs en- 
couraged, contributed both to enrich and adorn their adopted country, 
(irordova, the seat of the Ommiades, was scarcely inferior, in point of 
wealth and magnitude, to its proud rival on the banks of the Tigris. 
A space of twenty-four miles in length, and six in breadth, along the 
teiks of the Guadalquiver, was occupied with palaces, streets, gardens, 
Stod publio edifices ; and for ten miles the citizens could travel by the 

'it of lamps along an uninterrupted extent of buildings. In ^« 
of Almaii8(»* it oould boast of 270,000 houses, 80,465^ shops, 911 
18, 3,8T7 iBoequAs, frwn. tike minarets of which a popnlatign ef 
600,000 wc9e daily summoned to prayers. The seraglio of the Caliph, 
lis wives, conoubineft, and Uack ennviohs, amounted to 6,300 persons; 
sfid he was attended to the field by a guard of 12,000 horsemen, whofls 
lielts and scimitars were studdea with gold. Granada was equally 
eelebrated for its lurury and its learning. Hie royal demesnes extended 
to the distance of twenty mile% the revenues of W"ich were set apart to 
maintain the fortifications of the city. Of the diity on grainy the kind's 
exchequer received abotit £15,000 yearly, an immense sum at that 
fbtte, when wheat sold at ths rate of sixpence a bushel. The oonsnm^ 
iioii of 250,000 inhabitants kept 130 water-mills eoi»tantly at work m 
file saburbs. The popuktici^ ^ this jnnall king«k>xii tebAue the Moeo k 
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said to have amounted to 3,000, 000^ which is now diminished perhaps 
to one-fifth of that number. Its temples and palaces have shared the 
same decay. The Alhambra stands solitary^ dismantled, and neglected. 
The interior remains of the palace are in tolerable preservation, and 
present a melancholy picture of the romantic magnifioenoe of its former 
kings. Seville, which had continued nearly 200 years the seat of a 
petty kingdom, enjoyed considerable reputation as a p2aoe of wealth 
and commerce. The population in 1247 was Computed at 300,000 
persons, which, in the sixteenth century, had decreased one-third. It 
was one of the principal marts for (dives in the Mx)oriah dominions ; and 
so extensive was the trade in this article alone that Hie axarafey or 
plantations round the suburbs, employed farm-houses and olive-presses 
to the amount of 100,000, being more than is now to be Ibiind in the 
whole province of Andalusia. 

TSE FFELST OPERA. 

The first composer who tried his hand at setting an opera* to music 
was Francisco Bamirino, an Italian artist ; and the piaoe to wbich he 
lent tiie charm of a melodious accompaniment, was the ** OmTersion 
of St. Paul," which was brought out at Home in 1460. 

RUINS OF ET7E0PA. 

Lady Sheil, in her " Life in Persia," thus describes some wondeer&l 
ruins which she saw about thirty miles from Tehran : — 

** From near Verameen a most ramarkable antiquity still survives the 
lapse of twenty centuries, that is, if what we hear be true. It consists 
of an immense rampart, twenty or thirty feet in height, ukl of pro- 
portional thickness, including a space of about half a mile in length and 
nearly the same in breadth. It is in the form of a square ; the rampart 
is continuous, and at short intervals is strengthened by bastions of pro- 
digious size. The whole is constructed of unbaked bricks of large 
dimensions, and is in a state of extraordinary preservation. The traces 
of a ditch of great size, though nearly filled, up, are evident in front of 
tibe rampart. No buildings are found inside, where nothing is visible 
excepting a few mounds, — ^not a single habitation or human being. The 
solitude of this striking vestige of antiquity adds to its solemnity. It 
stood alone ; Elboorz, distant only a few miles, gazing down on its hoary 
walls, with Demawend, in its garments of snow, to complete the scene. 
From no place have I had a finer view of this grand mountain^ which 
seemed to lie exactly to 'the north. I am informed that these mag- 
nificent ruins represent Europa, a city built by Seleucus, which, if true, 
would make It upwards of two thousand years old. On 8eein|p the 
perfect state of the ruins, and the materials of which they are composed, 
one feeh no hesitation in crediting so venerable an antiquity. 8e&ucus 
chose the spot well. The district of Verameen is renowned for its 
fertility, though not at this period for the salubrity of its climate. The 
surrounding country is covered with earthen mounds, denoting former 
edifices, which, if explored, mightf reveal objects worthy of the erudition 
and. intellect of even Sir Henry Bawlinson." ■ ,. 
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CELEBRATED QUN. 

The gun, of vhloh the annexed 
is a sketch, is one of the manv 
onriosities of the LondeBborougn 
Museum. It once formed part of 
the oolleotion of Prince Potemkin, 
y of 



tlonally reported to have been the 
gon he used in firing on his Hu- 
guenot auhjecta, fcom one of the 
windows of the Louvre, during the 
j masaaere of St. Bartholomew. The 
barrel is nohlj ohaaed in high relief, 
" with, a stag-hunt amid foliage. 
The stock is inlaid with ivory, 
sculptured into a series of hunting 
scenes, knights on horseback. 

The dreadful massacre of Saint 
Baitiiolamew commenced at Fori.i 
on the n^ht of the festival of that 
saint August 24th, 1572. Above 




persot 



s of rank, and 10,000 of 



inferior conditicn, perished in Paris 
alone besides those slaughtered in 
the provinces. The king, who had 
heen persuaded that the aeatruction 
of the Huguenots to the last man 
■was necessary to the safety of his 
throne, beheld the slaughter from 
a window, and being carried away 
by the example of those whose 
mnrdennia doings he witnessed, 
ordered some long arqnebusses to 
be brought, and on their being 
loaded, and handed to him one 
after another, he fbr some time 
contiDned to fire on the unfortu- 
nate fugitives as they passed, cry- 
ing at the same time with a loud 
voice, '•Kill, kill." He afterwards 
went and inspected the bodies of 
the dain, and espreased his satis- 
faetion at the efieotjre manner in 
which his orders had been exeimted. 

TOMB OP HAFFAZLLE. 

The great painter Bafi^elle died at Rome, April Tth 1620, at the early 
^^ofthiity-seren. He was buried in the Fantii«(Hi, in ttohapol which was 
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afterwardB called Raffaelle'a Chapel. For more *:Tiiit i a oenturT and a. half 
hiB tomb had only a plain epitapn, but Carlo Manttti desired to plane a 
more striking memorial of Saflaelle's resting-plaDe than the simple in- 
BoriptioD, and aooordingly, in the year 1 764, a marble biut of the painter, 
execnted by Paolo Nardini, was placed in one of the oval niches on each 
side of the chapel. The epitaph to Maria Bibiena (Raffaelle't betrothed} 
was removed to make way for Maratti's new inscription ; and it was cur- 
rentlj believed that the skoll of Raffaelle was removed ; at least such was 
the lustory given of a akull shown as the pamt«r s retigiooal^ preserved 
bf the' Aoa^mj of St Lnko and deaoanted on by phrenologists as indi- 
cative of all the qoalitiea which ' the divine pamter " possessed. But 




seeptioism plajed its part doubts of the truth of this atoiy led to doubts 
of Vasari's statement lespeoting the exact locality of Raffaelle's tomb. 
Matters were brought to a final issue by the discovery of a document 
proving this skull to be that of Don Desideno de Adjutono, founder of 
the society ealled the Tutaosi, in 1542. Thereupon, this society de- 
manded the head of its founder from the Academy of Bt. Luke ; but they 
would neither abandon that, nor the illusion that they possessed the 
veritable skull of the great artist. Arguments ran high, and it was at 
length determined to settle the questiDn by an ezaminatiou of the spot, 
wHch took place on the 13th of Beptember 1833, iu the presence of the 
Academies of St. Luke and of ArcMeology, the ConuniBaion of the Fin6 
Arts (inoluding Overbaok and others), the members of the Virtuosi, tho 
governor of Borne [Uonsignor Otimaldi), and the Cardinal Znila, the 
reTKreaentative of the pope. 

The result will be best g^ven in the wwds of an eye-witness. Signer 
KibW (one of the Commission of Antiquities and Fine Arts), who thus' 
deoanbed the vhole to U. Qoatiemere de Quincy, the biogra^tei <tf- 
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B«ffaclle : — '^ The operations were conducted on «ich a prinoijde of exaiok 
method as to be chargeable with over nicety. After yarious ineffectual 
attompts in other directions, we at Icn^cth began to dig nnder the altsr 
of the Virgin itself, and taking as a guide the indications fdmishied bj 
Tasari, we at length came to some masonry of the length of a man's body. 
The labourers rabed the stone with the utmost care, and haying dug 
within for about a foot and a half, came to a void space. You ean hardly 
oonceive the enthusiasm of us all, when, by a iinal effort, the workmen 
exhibited to our view the remaiDs of a coffiixi, with an entire skeleton in 
it, lying thus as originally placed, and thinly covered with damp dust 
W^ saw at once quite clearly that the tomb had never been opened, and 
it thus became manifest that the skull possessed by the Academy of St. 
Luke was not that of Kaffaolle. Our first care was, by gentle degrees, 
to remove from the body the dust which covered it, and which we reli- 
giously collected, with the purpose of placing it in a new sarcophagus. 
Amongst it we found, in tolerable preservation, pieces of the coffin, 
which was made of deal, fragments of a painting which had ornamented 
the lid, several bite of Tiber clay, formations from the water of the river 
which hflVi penetrated inte the coffin by infiltration, an iron stelletta, a 
sort of spur, with which Raffaelle had been decorated by Leo X, several 
fibulm, and a number of metal anelU^ portions of his dress." These small 
rings had fastened the shxoud ; several were retained by the sculptor 
Fibris, who also teok casts of the head and hand, and Camuccini took 
views of the tomb and ite precious contente ; from one of these our cut 
is oopied. 

Oh the following day the body was farther examined by professional 
men: the skeleton was found to measure Ioyq feet seven inches, the 
narrowness of the coffin indicated a slender and delicate frame. This 
acoords with the contemporary accounts, which say he was of a refined 
and delicate constitution ; his frame was all spirit ; his physical strength 
so limited that it was a wonder he eidsted so long as he did. The in- 
vestigation completed, the body was exhibited te the public from the 20th 
to the 24th, and then was again placed in a new comn of lead, and that 
in a marble sarcophagus presented by the pope, and taken from the anti- 
quities in the Museum of the Vatican. A solemn mass was then an- 
nounced for the evening of the 18th of October. The Pantheon was then 
Hlominated, as for a funeral ; the sarcophagus, with its contente, was 
Ijlaced in exactiy the same spot whence the remains had been taken. 
The presidente of the various academies were present, with the Cavalier 
Fabris at their head. Each bore a brick, which he inserted in the 
brickwork with which the sepulchre was walled in. And so tho 
painter awaite " the resurrection of the just," and the fellowship of sainte 
aaoud angels, of which his inspired pencil has given us the highest realisa- 
tion on earth. 

AiTTiMOirr. 

•^ The origin of ih^ use of anU-moine, or antimony, is a remarkable 
cizoumstance. Basil Valentin, superior of a college of reli^onists, 
hi^ving observed tiiat this mineral fattened tilie pigs, imagined that it 
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vmili produce the same effect on the lioly brotheiliood. But tiie case 
iras aenoody different ; the xmfortmiate fathers, yrho greedily made nse 
of it, died in a short time, and this is the ori^^ of its name, according 
to Hne pore French word. In spite of this nn&rtnnate beginning, 
Paracelsus res(dyed to bring this mineral into practice ; and by mixing 
it with otiier preparations make it useful. The Facrdtty at Paris were 
cm this Measion divided into two parties, t3ie one maintaining that 
aHUmoDy was a poison; the other affirmed that it was an excellent 
remedy. The dispute became more general, and the Parliament and 
the College of the Sorbonne interfered in the matter; but sometime 
afterwards people began to judge rightly concerning this excellent 
mineral; and its wonderful and salutary effects have occasioned the 
Faculty to place it among their best medicines. y 

PEESONAL APPBfcEANCE OF MAHOMET. 

For the personal appearance and private life of Mahomet, we must 
rely on the Arabian writers, wh»4weil witii fond and proud satisfaction 
on the gzaees and. intellectual afti with which nature had endowed him. 
He was of a middle stature, atacfeBr, fair skin, and ruddy complexion. 
Hia hetA and lestures, thot^ i»8^ were well proportioned ; he had a 
promiaeat iovehead, large iaAAKVwm. eyes, an aquiline nose, and a 
thiek Iniaky beard. His wmtflL, ^am^ rather wide, was handsomely 
fennedy and ademed with teeth wloka aa peaiky the upper roi^ not closely 
set, bat in regnlaz order^-which appeared wlieA ht vaakd^ and gave an 
agreeable expr^akm ta ^s coontenance. He liad a gmck ear, and a 
&e sonozoos voio^ Sb dark eyebrows approaobed eadi otiKr without 
meeting. His knr Sdl partiy in nndlets about his ten^les, and partly 
hung down bttnQsn kia sheaMera. Th» jprerent whiteness, te ntpposed 
efi&et of Safauno wflaMioe, hb al^ined it, as liie Arabs often do stajli of 
a ddsing roidlrii -edsmt. ffis frame was mnsfctilT vmA mmpuit — ^rbbofit 
raliier mm cscpoksU ^^^^** ^^ ^— ^i^.^^ i^^ -n i ni J i H -tt irtijg^ m fiwritirtinf 
of the atter inflkets, and bad a azngnlar aJRotatii <f Iwiiig flMnght to 
i^etMikla Aliiriiii The assertion of the ChpeAs «■! i^ii^y^^-m^ that 
he wamwsdQ&^to^^iBfti^f xonst be asozibed to %HnM0 «r mddoe. 



STIBILirPS. 

From every information we have been able to collect, we believe that 
the aj^^idage of stirrups were not added to saddles bcrfere the sixth 
feentnry. It is said, that previous to the introduction of stirraps, tfa» 
young and agile used to mount their horses by vauhiBg upon* diem^ 
which many did in an expert and graceful manner ; of course, praotiM 
was essential to tids perfectios. That thro shoald be afforded, wooden, 
horses were placed in the Campus Martins, where this exercise was per- 
formed of mounting or dismounting on either side ; &rst, without, azid 
next with arms. Cavalry had also occasionally a strap of leather, or a 
metallic projection affixed to their spears, in or upon which the foot 
being placed, the ascent became more practicable. Rei^pecting the period 
of this invention, Montfauoon has presnmed that the invention mart 
kave been, subsequent to the n&e ol ssddles; howev^^ opposed t0 '^'^' 
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might have been appended to a girth round the hody of the horse. BotJk 
EippocnttcB and Oalen speak of a disease to which the feet and uudea 
were subject, from long tiding, oooasioned hy suspesBioii of the feet with- 
out a tcatiiiK-place. Suetonius, the Boman, informs na that OermauiouB, 
the father of Caligul^ was wont to ride after dinner, to strengthen his 
ancles, hj the action of riding afibiding the blood freer circiuatitm in 
the purt. 




THE OKS&T SHOElUJDOa PAGODA. 

The Bnddhist temple of which we here give an engraving is the great 
Shoemadoo Pagoda at. Pegu. Among other things it is interesting as 
being one of ihe earliest attampta at mat class of decoration, which oon- 
BiaU in havine at the ]■■ of tlie building a double range of small 

gfodas, a mode of otnaniwtation that subsequently became Ijittcal in 
nda architecture ; their temples and spires being covered, ana indeed 
oranposed of innumerable models of themselves, clustered together ■■> as 
b) make up a whole. 

The building stands on two terraces, the lower one about 10 ft. high, 
and 1391 ft. square ; the upper one, 20 ft. in height, is 684 ft. square ; 
from the centreof it rises the iMigoda, the diameter of whose base is 895 ft. 
The imoll pagodas are 27 ft. hi^, and 108 or 110 in number ; while Qm 
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grett pagoda itself riaes to the hei«ht of 331 ft. above its terrace, or 
S61 IL above the country, tlius reaohing a height neatly eqnal to St. 
Paul'; Catbedral ; while the aide of tbe upper terrace is only 83 ft. less 
than Aat of the great Pyramid. 

Iraiition ascrtbea its commencement t« two merchanta, who raised it 
to the' height of 12 cubits at an age slightly subsequent to that of 
Buddha him self. SucoessiTe kings of Fegu addled to this from time to 
time, till at last it assumed its present form, most probably about .thiee 
or foui centuries ago. 




PBSI HonSB DD&INQ TEE FLAODE IX TOTHIU. FIELDS. 

Tothill Fields, a locality between Fimlieo and the Thames, was anci- 
ently the manor of Tothill, belonging to John Haunsel, chauceUDf, who 
in 1256, entertained here Henry III. and his court at a vast feast in 
tents and pavilions. Here were decided wagers of battle and appeals 
by combat. Necromancy, sorcery and witchcraft were punished nere ; 
and " royal soleninities and goodly jousts were held here. In Culpeper's 
time the fields were fsmous for paraley. In 1642 a battery and breast- 
work were erected here. Here also were built the " Five Houses," or 
" Beven Chimneys," as pest-houses for victimB of the plague. One of 
these pest-hauses is given in the above engraving, taken from an old 
print. In the plague time of 166&, the de^ were buried " in the.open 
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"Tatile Fields." In Queen Anne's reign here was "William Well's head 
ncrden on the site of Vincent-square. The Train Bands were drawn out 
ftere in 1651. In the last century the fields were a noted duel-ground, 
and here, in 1711, Sir Cholmeley Deering, m.p., was killed by the first 
flhot of Mr. Richard ThornhiU, who was tried for murder and acquitted, 
but iojmd guilty of manslaughter and burnt in the hand. 

THE TffPGS* 

The following account of these horribly extraordinary men is taken from 
Dr. Hooker's Himalayan Journals ; writing at Mirzapore, he says : — * ' Here 
I had the pleasure of meeting Lieutenant Ward, one of the suppressors 
of Thuggee {Thuggee, in Hindostan, sieniiies a deceiver; fraud, not 
open force, being em^doyed). This gentiLemen kindly showed me the 
approyers, or kmg^a eyidenoe of his estahlishment, li^nging to those 
three elates of kaBuai scourge the Thug, Dakoit, and Poisoner. Of 
these the fixst mm the Thug, a mild-looking man, who had been born 
and hnd to tibe profession : he had committed many murders, saw no 
harsl in liie]% and felt neither shame nor remorse. His organs of 
observation and destructiveness .were large, and the cerebellum small. 
He explained ta me how the gang waylay the unwary trayeller, enter 
inta oomnenaftm with him, and naye kim suddenly seixed, when the 
superior throws his own girdle jonaA tibe yictba'a neck and strangles 
him, pressing the knuckles agaiaat t^ vghm. Taking off his own 
girdle^ he passed it round my arm, aad showed ae tke tarn as oooUy aa 
a sailor once taught me tibe kan^'man's knot. Tbe Hag is of any 
caste, and from any part of India. The pro&ssiiMa luiTe particular 
statiiWHi, which they generally seket for inuraer, ^knmmg tibe body of 
their yietim into a welL 

" Th£sr origin is uncertain, but supposed to be yery ancient, soon after 
the Xakommedan conqi^est. They now claim a divine original, and are 
supposed to kayo Bwpematnral powers, and to be the emissaries of the 
diyinity, Uke the wou^ the tiger, and the bear. It is only lately that 
they have swarmed m nrodigioualy — aeyen enginid ganig* having 
migiated from Delhi to tne Gangetio proyinees about 200 years ago, 
from whence all the rest have sprung. Many belong to the most 
amiable, intelligent, and respectable classes of the lower and even 
middle ranks : they love their profession, regard murder as sport, and 
are never haunted with dreams, nor troubled with pangs of conscience 
during hours of solitude, or in the last moments of life. The victim is 
an acceptable sacrifice to the goddess Davee, who by some classes is 
supposed to eat the lifeless body, and thus save her votaries the necessity 
of concealing it. 

** They are extremely superstitious, always consulting omens, such as 
the direction in which a hare or a jackal crosses the road ; and even far 
more trivial circumstances will determine the fate of a dozen of people, 
and perhaps of an immense treasure. All worship the pickaxe, which 
is symbohcal of their profession, and an oath sworn on it binds closer 
than on the Koran. The consecration of this weapon is a most elaborate 
eeiemony, and takes place only under certain trees. The Thugs rise 
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ihroi^h Yarioas trades : the lowest «re soouts ; the seooiid, dextons ; 
the third, ace holders of the victim's hands ; the highest, straHgleTs^ 

*^ Tkough all agree in never practising cruelty, or rohbing previous tA 
murder — ^oever allowing any but infants to escape (and these aie 
trained to lliuggee), and never leaving a trace of such goods as may bt 
identified — ^there are several variations in their mode of oondueting 
operations: some tribes spare certain castes, oth^» none; murder «£ 
woman is ag^dnst all rules ; but the practice crept into certain gai^s, 
and this it is which led to their discountenance . by the goddess Davee^ 
and the consequent downfall of the system. Davee, they say, allowed 
the British to punish them, because a certain gang had murdered the 
mothers to obtain their daughters to be sold to prostitotioiL 

*' Major Sleeman has constructed a map demoDfltrating tiie number of 
^ bails,' or regular stations for committing marder, in the lagdim of 
Oude alone, which is 170 miles long by 100 broad, and hi ivueh are 
274, which are regarded by the Thug with as much sstisfiwlion and 
interest as a game preserve is in England; nor are these ^bails' less 
numerous than in other parts of India. Of twenty aasassiat who were 
examined, one frankly confessed to having been engaged im 991 murders, 
and the least guilty of the number in 24. Sometimes 150 persons 
collected into one gang, and their profits have often been immense, the 
murder of six persons on one occasion yielding 82,000 rupeesi upwards 
of £8,000." 

ENGTLISH EAETllKJS WARE AND SHAKSPEAKE's JUG. 

Much uncertainty exists regarding the period when the ma&n&cture 
of fine earthenware was Urst introduced into England. Aaong the 
documents in the Foedera, occur various lists of ai tides, odheredt to. be 
purchased in England for several forei<^n potentates, and penutted to be 
exported for their use without paying the Custom dntiee. Omtni these 
lists, dated in 1428, enumerates many objects as ihiea flkip{ied isr Hkte 
use of the King of Portugal and the Countess of Holland, iiiMiii, irhii 1i 
are " six silver cups, each of the weight of six marks for four pounds), 
a large quantity of woollen stufls, and 2000 plates, disnes, saucers, and 
other vessels of electrum,^* 

As these articles were, no doubt, the produce of the country, it woul^ 
appear that utensils for domestic use were then made of metal, and not 
of pottery ; and it was not till some time afterwards that the latter was 
introduced by the Dutch, whose manufactory at Delft probably existed 
as early as the fifteenth century, and who sent large quantities of their 
ware to England. The skill and excellence of the English artizans 
consisted in the manufacture of silver and other metals. Of thisi 
instances are recorded in the correspondence of La Mothe Fenelon, the 
French ambassador at the Court of Queen Elizabeth ; and in the travels 
of Hentzncr, who visited England in 1598. Both describe in glowing 
colours the silver plate which adorned the buii'ets, as well as the mag- 
nificent furniture and decorations of the palaces of that sumptuous queeiu 
, Still Elizabeth, w]io so highly prided herself upon the state and splenr 
4pur of her esitablifthment^ and who iras in oonstant intercourse mtn the. 
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Court of France and the Low Conntriea, was not likelj to have remained 
altogether Batisfied withoat posBeftsmg, among the manufactures of her 
own kingdom, something similar to the fine Fayence then in uae in every 
foreign court. Though it is probable that IleUt ware procured from 
HolUnd was first used, it may reasonably be presumed that the ware 
oalled by her name was aftervrards manufactured, under her immediate 
patronage, for the use of the oourt and the nobility ; and although there 
IS -no record of the fact, it is Bupposed that Stratford-le-Bow was the 
site of the mannf actory. 

Shakspeare's J'Ug, of which we 
here give an engraving, which has 
been carefully preserved by the de- 
BOendanta of the immortal bard since 
the year 1616, is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable example of the Eliza- 
bethan pottery now existing. The 
shape partakes very much of the 
form 01 the old German or Dutch 
ewer, without, however, the nsnal 
t«p or cover ; the one now attached 
to the jug being a modem addition 
of silver, with a medallion bust of 
the poet in the centre, beautifully 
executed and inscribed "Wm. Shax- 

ia about t«n inches high, and sixteen 
inches round at the largest part, and 
is divided lengthwise into eighl com- 

Eartments, having each a mytho- 
igical BuWect in high relief. All of 
these, although executed in the 
quaint G^le of the period, possess 
considerable merit. Some of^them, 
indeed, maiufest mnch masterly 
grouping of both human fi^nres and animals ; and such is the admirable 
state of preservation of this very interesting old English relic, that as 
eorrect a judgment may he formed of ita workmanship, as in the days of 
its first possessor ; at all events, as regards the degree of perfection to 
which English Fottery had attained in the Elizabethan age ; an inspec- 
tion of this jug will justify the presumption, that her Court was not less 
tastefiilly provided in that respect than those of the Continent, notwith- 
standing the obscurity in which the precise locality and extent of the 
manufactory is unfortnnat^ly involved. 

PBICE OP HACKAKEL. 

The price of mackarel, in May, 1807, in the Billingwate market, was 

as fellows : — Forty guineas for every hundred of the first cargo, which 

made the fish come to seven shillings apiece t The next supplies were 

also exmidtant, though maob less so toan tho fint, fetohii^ thirteen 
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^oimds per hnndrod, or two shilliDgB apiece. The TOry next year the 
former defioiencies were more tbaa made up, for it appears that during 
the seoMfO. 1808, mackarel were hawked abont the ntreets of Dorer, at 
aijity for a dulling, or fire for a penny ; whilst they bo blockaded the 
Brighton oooat that on one night it became imposaible to land the mnl- 
titodeB taken, and at last both flab and nets vent to tbe bottom together. 



In ( 
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! at that 
stately and pictarEsque baronial 
hall, Aadley £nd, the seat of Lord 
Braybrooke, there is preserved the 
interestii^ relia which forms the 
subject of the annexed engraving. 
Its history is tbus told on a brasa 
plate instiled in the back — " This 
chair, once the property of Alex- 
ander Fope, was given as a keep- 
Bake to the nurse who attended 
him in his illness ; from her de- 
scendants it was obtained by the 
Ecv. Thomas Ashley, curate of the 
parish of Biofleld, and kindly pre- 
sented by him to Lord Braybrooke, 
in 1844, nearly a century after the 
poet's decease." It is apparently 
of Flemish workmanship, and of 
lather singular design ; in the 
centre me^illion ie a figure of 
Venus holdine a dart in her riffht 
hand, and a ouming heait in her 
left. The nairow back and wide- 
ciroUng aims give a peculiarly 
quaint appearance to this curious 
mic of one of our greatest poets. 



PmST WUTD -IdLIiS, 

HabiUon mentions a diploma of the^ear llOS, 
France is allowed to erect water and wivd-mills, 

Bartolomeo Teide proposed to the Tenetians ii 
mill. When bis plan had been examined, he 
assigned him, which he was to retain if his 




to be erected, and sent 

the method of grinding by it, A wind-mill 
Frankfort, in 1442 ; but it does not appear to 
wbeiher there were any there before. 
About the twelfth oraitnry, ia tbe pontafioate of Qregory, 



which a convent in 
molendina ad twtium. 
1 1332, to build a wind- 
had a piece of ground 
undertaking succeeded 
lires caused a wind-mill 
person acquainted with 
ras ahm constmcted at 
have been ascertained 
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imd and water-mills became more general, a dispute arose whether 
inillB were tiiheable or not. The dispute existed for some time between 
the persons possessed of mills and the clei^ ; when neither would yiekL 
At length, upon the matter being referred to the pope and sacred ooilegie^ 
tibe question was (as might ha^e been expected when interested persens 
were mads the arfaitratm) determined in fayour of the claims «£ the 
church. 

THE ** HAPPY dispatch" IK JAPAN. 

The Hari-kariy or " Happy Dispatch," consists in ripping open their 
own bowels with two cute in the form of a cross — after tli^ artistic 
dissector's fashion. Officials resort to it under the fear of the punish- 
ment which they may expect ; for it is a leading principle that it is move 
honourable to die by one's own hand than by another's. Princes and 
the high classes, teoeive permission to np themselves up as a special 
favour, when under sentence of death: their entire family must die 
with the guilty. Sometimes, by favour, the nearest relative of the 
condemned is permitted to perform the function of executioner in his 
own house. Such a death is considered less dishonourable than by the 
public executioners, aided by the servants of those who keep disreputable 
nouses. 

Bat iim Japanese, for the nK)st part, alwa^^s ask permission to rip 
thefmaelvoB ; and they set about it with astonishing ease, and not withoirb 
evident ostentation. The criminal who obtains this favour assembles all 
his fgonily and his Mends, puts on his richest apparel, makes an eloquent 
speedi on his situation, and then, with a most contented look, he bares his 
belly, and in the form of a cross rips open the viscera. The most odious 
crimes are effaced by such a death. The criminal thenceforward ranks 
as a brave in the memory of men. His family contracts no stain, and 
his property is not confiscated. 

It is curious that Ihe Eomaus and the Japanese should hit upon cruci- 
fixion as & mode of punishment. These coincidences often startle us in 
reviewing the manners and customs of men. Vainly we strive to con- 
jecture how such a mode of punishment could have suggested itself to 
the mind of man. The in terrorem object scarcely accounts for it. 
Constantino abolished it amongst the Romans, in honour of Him who 
was pleased to make that mode of dying honourable in the estimation of 
men. ., ; 

The Hari-kari, or happy dispatch, is still more incomprehensible. We 
shudder at the bare idea of it. To commit suicide by hanging, by 
drowning, by poison, by fire-arms, by a train in rapid motion — all these 
modes are reasonable in their madness ; but to rip open our bowels ! — 
and with two cuts ! We are totally at a loss to imagine how such a 
mode of self-murder could have been adopted ; we cannot but wonder at 
the strength of nerve which enables it to be accomplished : but we feel 
no doubt of the everlasting force of national custom — especially amon^ 
the Orientals — in the continuance of this praotioe. Montesquieu said^ 
** If the punishments of the Orientals horriff humanity, the reason is, 
,^at tlaie despot who ozdain^ them feels that ne.is above all laws. It is 



he^wkt B^poliiicer, wKeirein ihe Iawb are aLwajTs mfld^ beeanse he who 
inakes them Is himself a snbjeet^ This fine se&timent,-^<nroughlj 
French, is eyHently contradicted hj the institutioiis of Japan, where tha 
Emperor himself, me despot, is a sabfect : besides, Montesqideii would 
hare altered Im antithetns had he liyed to see the iionKmi of the Beigif of 
Terror in the glorious French Republic. • « 

PUMTAIir ZEAL. 

The £[>Ilowing is a copy of the order issued by Government for the 
aestraction of Glasgow Cathedral: — "To our tzaist fdendis, — Traist^ 
£:iencUa) after most hearty commendacion, we pray yon fsai not to passt 
incontinent to the kirk, (of Glasgow, or elewhere, as it might be) and 
tak down the hail images thereof, and bring forth to the kirk-zyard, and 
bum them openly. And sicklyke cast down the ialtaris, and purge the 
kirk of all kynd of monnments of idolatry e. And this^e fail not to do, 
as ze will do us smeular emplesnre; and so commitaa vou to protection 
of God. 

(Signed) As» Abgyle. 

Jahss Stewaet. 
* ^Rttthvt'n^ 

From JEdtnlmyk the XIL ^ Aug. 1560. 

Fail not, Wt ze tak guid heyd that irfthmr th^ dasks^ windows, nor 
dnris, be omj ways hurt or broken, utii* f^aanii wark, or iron mik.'' 

I^LEDKEtlCK THE GBX&X AT TASXE. 

The tailB of the great Frederic of Pmsaia was repiIatBd hgr himself. 
There wm always &om nine to a dozen dishes, and tiieas weie brought 
in me a^ a time. The King carred the solitary dkh, md helped the 
compaiiT. . One ingylar ciroometaMie ewuMcted with this taU^ was, 
that eaca dish waa oaoked by a different eoolc^ who had akitehen to him- 
self ! 'lime was nrach consequent expenae, wiHi KtHe magnificence. 
Frederic ate and di^ank, too, like a boon companion. His last work, 
before retiring to bed, was to receive from the chief cook the bill of fare 
for the next day ; the price of eaeh dish^ and of its separate ingredients, 
was marked in the margin. The monarch looked it cautiously throu^i^ 
generally made out an improved edition, eursed aU eooks as oommoii 
thieves, and th^i fiung down the money for the nelci dajr's* expenses. 

A£IIFIGIAL SWEETS. 

Professor Playfair, in an able lecture deUvered in the Great Exhibk* 
iion, and since puMished, has raised a curtain, whidb displaya a rather 
repulsive sc«ie. He says, the perfome of flowers frequen^- eonsista ^ 
imB and ethers, which the chemist can compound artrficially in his labo- 
ratory. Singularly enough these are gcmerally dexived from subataneea 
of an intensely disgusting odour. A peculiarly fetid cnl, termed ths 
'^ fusel '^ oil, is fi»ined in making brandy. Q^iis fusel oil distilled with 
enlphune acid and acetate of potass, gives the oil of pears (P). The oil 
of apj^es is made from the same foset, by distillation with the sane 
aeid and 'ehromate of pota^ Iha col of pia e a gp te s is obtaiiiied itom 
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the product of the action of putrid cheese on sngar ! or bj making a. aonp. 
with butter. The artificial oil of bittei aJmonda is now largely em- 
[dojed in perfuming Boap oonfectioiiajT ; extracted by nitric acid and 
the. fetid oO of gas tar. Many a fair forehead is damped with eaa tb 
miUeJkuTa without the knowledge that ita essential ingrfedient is derived 
from the drainage of cow-housea I 

TEirrONIC HTJI-SHiPED VASES. 

Some remarkable sepulchral iims, of which we give a sketch, rc- 
HembUng those of the earlv inhabitants of Alba Imi^ in Italy, have 
been fonsd in Germany, and are distinctly Teutonic. They occur in the 
sepulchres of the period when, bronze weapons were used, and before the 




predominance of Roman art. Onii found at Mount Chemnitz, in Thnrin- 
gen, had a cylindrical body and oonioal top, imitating a roof. In this 
wop a square orifloej representing the door or window, by which the ashes 
of the dead were mtroduoed, and the whole then secured by a small 
door fastened with a metal pin. A second vase was found at Hoenne ; & 
third in the island of Bornholm. A similar um exhmned at Parohim 
had a shorter body, taller roof, and door at the side. Still more remark- 
ahle was another found at Aaohersleben, which has its cover mndelled iq- 
shape of a tall conical thatched roof, and the door with its ring still 
remaining. Another, with a taller body and flatter roof, with a door at 
the dde, was found at Elus, near Halberstadt. The larger vases wen 
nsed to hold the ashes of the dead, and are sometimeB protected by a 
cover, or stone, or placed in another vase of coarser fabric. The others 
are the household vesselB, which were offered to the dead Mled witJi^. 
different viands. Some of the smaller vases appear to have been toys. 
Extlwtrdinary popular superstitions have piOTailed amongst the Qe>^: 
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ttan peasantiT as to flie origin ani nature of these Tasea, -wbicli in some 
^stnotf! are considered to be tiie work of the elTes, — in others, to grow 
apontaneooBlf from the ground like mnflhroomB — or to be endued with 
remsTkaUe properties for the preBervation of milk and other articles of 
fiMd. WeigW to sink nets, baUs, diacs, and little rods of t«rta-ootta, 
are also found in the grave!!. 



The house in the town of Galway, still known as " Lynob's Castle," 
althoagb the most perfect example now remainii^, was at one period by 



no liieans a solitary instance of the decorated habitations of the Qalway 
merohants. the name of Lynch, as either provost, portreve, sovereign, 
-ir mayor of Galway, oconrs no fewer than ninety-four times between the 



years 12T4 and 1654; after that year it does not appear onoe. The house 
here pictured was the residence of the family for many generations. It 
had, however, several branchei, whose habitations are frequently pointed 
oat by their armorial bearings, or their crest, a lyni, over the gateway. 
One of its members ia famons in histoTT aa the Irish Junius Bmtns. The 
mere fact is snfSciently wonderful without the fud of invention ; but it 
has, as may be supposed, supplied materials to a host of romancers. The 
Bto!^ is briefly this : — 

James Lynch Fitzstephen was mayor or warden of Galway in 1493 ; 
b6 traded largely with Spain, and suit his nm on a Toyage thither to 
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pnrohase imd bring back a oargo of wine. Tonng Lynch, howeyer, sjpent 
tiie moiiey entmcled to bim, mud obtained cr^t firom the Spaniaid, 
whoee n^hew acoompanied the yoath back to Ireland to be paid the 
^ebt and establish further intercourse. The ship proceeded on her home^ 
ward yoya^e, and as she drew near the Irish shore, young Lynch coo- 
<)eiyed the idea of concealing his crime by committing another. Hiaving 
seduced, or frightened, the crew into becoming participators, the youm 
was seized and thrown oyerboard. The fether and friends of Lynch 
^reoeiTed tihe yoyager with joy ; and the mnrderer in a short time became 
fainu»lf a prosperous merchant. Security had lulled eyery sense of dangcsr, 
and he proposed for a yqty beautiful girl, the daughter of a wealthy 
neighbour, in marriage. The proposal was accepted ; but previous to the 
appointed day, one of the seamen became suddenly ill, and in a fit of 
remorse summoned old Lynch to the dyine-bed, and communicated to 
him a full relation of the yiQaoy t^ lua onlj and beloved son. Young 
L^nich was tried, found guiltjry and sentenced to execution — the father 
being his judge. The wretdoed- prisoner, howeyer, had many friends 
among the peodLe, and his relatiycs resolved with them that he should 
not die a shamefol deatihi. They determined upon his rescue. We copy 
the last act of tlie tragedy from " Hardimaa^s History of Gulway." 
^* Day had scarcely broken when tilie signal of preparation was heard 
among the guards 'without. The taJStasr rose, and Masted the executioner 
to remove the fetters which bomid his unfortunate son. Then unlocking 
the door, he placed him between the priest and himself, leaning upon an 
arm of each. In this manner i^j ascended a flight of steps Uned with 
soldiers, and were passing on to gam the street, when a new trial assailed 
the magistrate for which he appears not to have been unprepared. His 
wretched wife, whose name was Blake, failing in her personal exertions 
to save the life of her son, had gone in distraction to tibe heads of her 
own family, and pevaHed on th^H, for the konoor of their house, to 
rescue him from, ignominy. Tliey flew to arms, «nd a prodigious con- 
course soon assemUed to snp per t tfiem, wiuMe outcries m mercy to the 
culprit would have shaknt any nerves leas firm than those of the inayor 
of Galway. He exhorted tiiem to yield subnBunott to the laws of their 
country ; but finding all his eHforts fruitless to aooomplish the ends of 
justice at the accustomed place, and by the usual hands, he, by a 
desperate victory over parental feeling, resolved hinvself to perform the 
sacrifice which he had vowed to pay on its altar. Still retaining a hold 
,of his unfortunate son, he mounted with him by a winding stair within 
the building, that led to an arched window overlooking the street, which 
he saw filled with the populace. Here he secured the end of the rope — 
which had been previously fixed round the neck of his son — to an iron 
staple, which projected from the wall, and after taking from him a last 
embrace, he launched him into eternity. The intrepid magistiate ex* 
pected instant death from the fury of the populace; but the people 
seemed so much overawed or confounded by the magnanimous act, uat 
they retired slowly and peaceably to their several dwellings. The 
innocent cause of this sad tragedy is said to have died soon after of 
grief, and the unhappy father of Walter Lyndi to have seduded hin^self 
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#01121^ the iremainder of his life from all Boeietjr exoept that of Ina 
Aourimig laonily. Bis house still exists in Lomhard Dtreet^ Qnlwaj, 
-whieh is yet known by the name of ' Dead Man's Lane ;' and av^x the 
fnmt doorway are to be seen a skull and cross-bones ezeeoted in blaek 
marble, with the motto, * Kemember Deathe — ^vatiiti of vaniti, and all i& 
but vaniti.' " 

The house in which the tragedy is said to have occurred was taken 
down only so recently as 1849; Inzt the tablet which contains the 
"skull and cross-bones" bears the date 1624 — ^upwards of a century 
after the alleged date of the oocurrenoe. 

It is something singular, that Washington drew \dala8t breath, in the 
last hour, of the last day, of the last week, of the last month, of the last 
year, of the last century. . He died on Saturday night, twelve o'clock, 
December 31st, 1799. 

ANdENT :BASKEBS AfTD STAFTDAJEtDS. 

Banners have been in use from the eariiest ages. Xenophon gives us 
the Persian standard as a golden eagle, mounted on a pole or spear. We 
find banners very eaiiy in use among the nations of Europe. In this 
country the introduction of banners was clearly of a religious origin. 
Yenerable Bede says, that when St. Augustin and his companions came 
to preach Christianity in Britain in the latter part of the sixth century, 
and having converted Ethelbert, the Bretwalda of the Anglo-Saxons 
(his Queen Bertha had already embraced the Christian faith) the monk 
and his followers entered Canterbury in procession, chanting, *'We 
beseech thee Lord, of thy mercy, let thy wrath and anger be turned 
away from this city, and from thy Holy Place, for we have sinned. 
Hallelujah." And they carried in their hands little banners on which 
were depicted crosses. The missionaries yrere allowed to settle in the 
Isle of Thanet, and Canterbury became the first Christian church. 

The raven has been regarded from very early ages as an emblem of 
God's providence, no doubt from the record in Holy Writ of its being 
employed to feed Elijah the Prophet, in his seclusion by the brook 
Cheritn ; and it was the well-known ensign of the Danes, at the time 
of their dominion in this country. In the year 742, a great battle was 
fought at Burford, in Oxfordshire, and the Golden Dragon, the standard 
of Wessex, was victorious over Ethelbald, the King of Mercia. The 
banners of several of the Saxon kings were held in great veneration, 
especially those of Edmund the Martyr, and of Edward the Confessor. 
The latter king displayed as an ensign a cross flory between five martlets 
ffold, on a blue field, and which may still be seen on a very ancient 
raield in the south aisle of Westminster Abbey. When William the 
Norman set out to invade England he had his own ensign, the two lions 
of Normandy, depicted on the scdls of his ships ; but on the vessel in 
which he himself sailed, besides some choice relics, he had a banner at 
the mast-head with a cross upon it, consecrated by the Pope, to give 
Banctitj to the expedition. Indeed it hae been the practice in every 
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tge for the Pope to give oonsecr&ted bumera wbererer he wished anceesa 
to any aiterpiiBe, numerous inatancea of whioh might be cited in very 
recent tdmes. And in our own army down to the present day, whenever 
Bny Kgiment reoeiveB new bannen (or oolonn, aB the modem term is), 




tlie regiment is dravn out in parade, the colours are Uien blessed by the 
prayers of several clergymen of the Church of England, and afterwards 
presented to the regiment by the fair band of a h^y of rank. 

Cesar has recorded a fine example of patriotism, to the credit of one 
of his own offioera, when he attempted to land his Soman forces on our 
shores, and meeting with a warmer reception than they anticipated trom 
the BritoBB, consi^rable hesitatum arose among his troops ; but the 
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(tandard-bearer of the Tenth L^on, with the Roman eagle in his hand, 
invoktug the goda, pluoK^ into the waTCs, and called on his oomiades 
to foUow him^ and do uieii duty to their general and to the republic; 
and so the whole army made gooo. their lan£ng. 

We have in the Nineveh soulptiires some highly interesting specimens 




of the ancient AsByrian standards, consisting principaUy of two varieties, 
which are here given. The principal archer appears to be drawing bin 
how, while the standard-bearer elevates the standard in front of the 
chariot. 

AUCIENT UAJTKEBS OF TEE ITAXIANB. 

About the year 1238, the food of the Italians was very moderate, or, 
rather scanty. The common people had meat only three days a week. 
Their dinner consisted of pot-heibs, boiled witb moat ; their sapper, the 
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mM m€»t left from dinner. The husband and wife eat out of the same 
dish ; and they had hut one or two cups in the house. Thej had no 
(Dandles made <k wax or tallow ; hut, a torch, held hy one of the children, 
or a servant, ^ave them light at supper. The men, whose chief pride was 
in ihcdr arms and horses, wore caps mnde with iron scales, and cloaks of 
leather, without any other covering. - The women wore jackets of stuff, 
with gowns of Jinen, and their head-dresses were very simple. Those 
who possessed a very small sum of money, were . thought rich ; and the 
homely dress of the women required only small maniage portions. The 
nobles were proud of living ia towers ; and thence the cities were tilled 
with those fortitied dwelUiigs. 

AMTTSEMENTS OF IHE iOWEE OBDEKS IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTTJUT. 

The most popular amusements of the lower orders were .wrestling, 
bowling, quoit and ninepin. playing, and games at hall. In wrestling 
the Cornwall and Devonshire mmi excelled, ,and a ram, or sometimes a 
cock, was the prize of the vxetor. Bowling alleys were commonly 
attached to the houses of the wealthjr, and to places of public resort. 
Among the games at ball we find tennis, trap-baJl, bat and ball, and the 
balloo^-baU, in which a large ball tilled with air was struck from one 
side to the other by two players with their hands and wrists guarded by 
bandages. Archery was now on the decline, owing to the introduction 
of fire-arms ; nor could all the legislative enactments of the day revive 
its constant use. The quarter-staff was also a favourite weapon of 
sportive fence, which was a staff about five or six feet long, grasped in 
the middle with one hand, while the other slid up and down as it was 
required to strike or to ward a blow. 

The citizens of London enjoyed themselves in winter by skating on the 
Thames, (the old shankbones of sheep having now been superseded by 
regular skates, probably introduced from the Netherlands,) and in 
summer with sailing and rowing. Dice and cards, prisoner's base, blind 
man^s buff, battledoor and shuttlecock, buU-baiting, and cock-fi(?hting, 
a rude species of mumming, the dancing of fools at Christmas, and other 
games, completed the gratifications of the populace. 

NOTEL MODE OF TAKING TEBTSEAKCE. 

The Chinese have a book entitled Si-yven^ that is to say, " The Wash- 
ing of the Pit," a work on medical jurisprudence, very celebrated all 
over the empire, and which should be in the hands of all Chinese magis- 
trates. It is impossible to read the Si-yuen without being convinced 
that the number of attempts against life in this country is very con- 
siderable, and especially that suicide is very common. The extreme 
readiness with which the Chinese are induced to kill themselves, is 
almost inconceivable ; some mere trifle, a word almost, is sufficient to 
cause them to haiig themselves, or throw themselves to the bottom of a 
well ; the two favourite modes of suicide. In other countries, if a man 
wishes to wreak his vengeance on an enemy, he tries to kill him ; in 
China, on the contrary, he kiUs himself. Tnis anomaly depends upon 
yarious causes, of wnich these are the principal: — In the first place, 
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ddtiese^ Iaw throws the responsibility of a suicide on those- who may be 
s^pfposed to be the eause or oocasion oif it. It folio ws^ therefore, that if 
TOIL wish to be reyenged on an enemy, you haye only to kiU yourself to 
he sxtre of g^iting him into horrible trouble ; for he falls immediately 
into the hajujs oi justice, and wiH certainly be tortured and ruined, if 
not depriyed of life. The family of the suicide also usually obtains,, im' 
thiese eases, ecmsiderable damages; so that it ia by no means a rare case, 
fbir aB unfortunate man to commit suicide in the house of a rich one, . 
from a^morbid idea of family affection. In killing his enemy, on the 
6ontrary, the murderer exposes his own relatiyes and friends to injury, 
disgraces them, reduces them to poverty, and deprives himsdf of funeral 
honours, a great point for a Chinese, and concerning which he is ex- 
tremely anxious. It is to be remarked also, that public opinion, so far 
from disapproving of suicide, honours and glorifies it. The conduct of a 
man who destroys his own life, to avenge himself on an enemy whom he 
has no other way of reachiaBig;, is regarded as heroic and magnanimous. 

PEESECTJTIOlf BI THE BEIfilf OF QUEEN MAEY. 

The total number of persoDB who perished in the flames for their reli- 
gion during this reign has been variously reckoned at 277 and 288, 
amongst whom were 5 bish<^s, 21 dKvines, & gestieraen, 84 artificers, 
100 husbandmen, servwli, and labeorers, 26 wiyca, 20 widows, 9 un- 
married wooMB, 2 ^MjB» vkdi 2 iofEEnts, of whieb kat one was whipped to 
death by the sacyage Bensv ^^^ ^^ other, springing out of its mother's 
womb, at the ati^, w«a Bcralesdy throwm back int» the fire. The 
number of thioae that dieA in prxEMa was a]j» veiy greai. Yet England 
may be oionssi^ied as con^arattydLy free from pezMCwIien during this 
period, for all oyer the continent tte vxe^au of h igmti^ were reckoned, 
not by hundreds^but by thousanda^ ajui m tibe 'SfAatka^ alone 50,000 
persons are said to have lost tbeir 1ms m the religious wars of the 
Spaniards. 

WATaiDE MOinTMENTS. 

The sketch on next page represents a curious custom which still prevails 
in the neighbourhood of Cong, near Oughterard in Ireland. It is well 
4escribed in the following account of their tour by Mr. and Mrs. S. CL 
Hall : — " On the way to Joyce's Country we saw heaps of piled-up stones 
on either side of the road; these heaps continuing for above a mile, after 
their commei^cement a short distance from the western entrance to the 
town. The artist may convey a better notion of their peculiar character 
tihian any written description can do. We left our car to examine them 
minutely ; and learned tney were monuments to the memory of * * deceased" 
persons, "erected" by their surviving friends. Upon death occurring, the 
primitive tumulus is built, — ^if that may be called building which consists 
in placing a few large stones upon a spot previously unoccupied. Each 
relative of the dead adds to the heap ; and in time it becomes a " moun* 
tain" of tolerable size. Each family knows its own particular monument; 
and a member of, or a descendant fi'pm it, prays and leaves his ofiforing 
only at that especial one. The custom has endured for many generations; 
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some of the heaps bore toteas of great age ; and one waa pointed out to 
US of which there were records, in, the transferred memories of the people, 
for at least 500 years. The bodies are in no instance buried here — it is 
not consecrated earth ; the monuments are merely memorials, and no 
doubt originated at a period when a Roman Catholic was, according to 
the prorisions of a law equallv foolish and cruet, interred, without form 
or oeremony, in church ground— the ground that had been the property 
of their anoestors. None of these stone cairns have any mason-work, 
tutd they are generally of ttie mdeat forms, or rather without any form, 
tiie stoneB having been carelessly oast one upon another. Upon one of 
them only ooold vre dieoover any insoription — this one is introduc 




.uoedinto 



the print ; it is built with far more than the usual caie ; it contained an 
inscription ; " Pray for y soule of John Joyce, & Mary Joyce, his wife, 
died 1712 ;" some of them, however, seem to have been constructed with 
greater caie than others, and many -of them were topped with a small 
wooden cross. We estimated that there were at least GOO of these 
primitive monuments— of all shapes and sizes — along the road. In each 
of them we observed a small hollow, which the peasants call a " win- 
dow ;" most of these were full of pebbles, and upon inquiry we learned 
that when one of the raoe to whom the deceased oelonged kneels by the 
side of this record to his memory and offers up a prayer for the repose of 
his aoul, it is customary to fling a little stone into this " cnpboard ;" the 
belief being that ^adually as it fills, so, gradually, the soul is relieved 
from punishment in purgatory ; when completely full the soul has entered, 
paradise. We have prolonged our description of this singular and in> 
tOTBHting scene, becansa it seems to have been altogether overlooked bv 
tTOTellers, and beeanse we believe that notiung like it is to be met wila 
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in any otiier part of Ireland ; although simQat objects are to be found in 
neveral etliet places about Connemara, none of ttiem, however, are so 
exteiuire as thu which adjoins Cong." 

HINDOO AD0K4TI0K OP THE siLAQBiM. 

Among the many forma which Vishnn is believed by hia Hindoo wor- 




shippers to have assumed is that of the Sftlagrim — an ammonite-atonei 
found in the river Gandak& and other streams flowing from the Himalayas. 
The reason for the worship of this is stated in one of the sacred books. 
" Tishna created the nine planeta to preside over the fates of men. Saoi 
JSatnm) proposed commencingbis reign by taking Brahma under his 
influence for twelve years. The matter was referred to Vishnu, who 
■being equally averse to be placed under the inauspicious influence of Ihis 
planet, requested hun to call the next day. The next daj Saturn could 
nowhere duoover Tishna, bat peroeived that ho hod muted himsdf to 
TOi. n. X. 
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the moTintaiii Gandaka ; lie entered the motuitaiii in the form of a worm 
called Vajrakita (the thunder-bolt worm). He continned to afflict the 
mountain-formed Vishnu for twelve years, when Vishnu assimied his 
proper shape, and commanded that tho stones of this mountain should be 
worshipped, and become proper representatives of himself ; adding that 
each should have twenty marks in it, similar to those on his body, and 
that its name should be Salagram." 

The Salagram is usually placed imder a tulasi-tree, which is planted 
on the top of a pillar in the vicinity of a temple of Vishnu, or near a 
house. Tulasi, a fenmle, desired to become Visnnu's wife, but was meta- 
morphosed by Lakshmi into a tree, a small shrub, called therefore Tidasi, 
or holy basil (Ocymum Sanctum). Vishnu, however, promised to assume 
the form of a Salagram, and always continue with her. The Vaishnaya 
priests, therefore, keep one leaf oi the shrub imder and another over the 
Seagram, and thus pay their adorations to tho stone and the tree. In 
tiie evening a lamp is placed near it. In tho month of May it is watered 
from a pot suspended over it, as appears in the engraving, which repre- 
* sents a person engaged in the worship at this singiuar shnne. 

TOm OF THE EMPEBOK MAXrMTLIAN AT INSPEFCK. 

This majestic tomb is placed in the centre of the middle aisle of the 
church, upon a platform approsehed by steps of red marble. The sides 
of the tomb are divided into twenty-four compartments, of the liuest 
Carrara marble, on wM(^ are represented, in liM-rdie^ the most 
interestiQff erentB of the emperor's warlike and proq^oooB eareer. Tho 
workmanSiip of the tabletB is exquisite ; and, taken in oomiexion with 
the lofty deeds they reoord, they form liie most princely* decorations 
ever seen. Each of the tablets contribatmg to this splendid litho- 
biography is in eise 2 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 8 inches ; and every 
object contained therein is in the most perfect proportion, while tlic 
exquisite finish of the lieads and draperies requires a magnifying glass 
to do it justice. The tomb is surmounted by a eolossal fi^ire in bronze 
of the emperor, kneeling in the act of prayer; and «POijnd it are four 
allegorical figures, of smaller size, also in bronze. "' 

But, marvellous as is the elatoate beauiT of IMs work, it is far 
from being tlie most remarkable feaibdre of mis nnperial mausoleum. 
Hanged in two long lines, as if to guard it, stand twenty-eight colossal 
statues in bronze, of whom twenty are kings and princes, alliances of 
the house of Ilapsburg, and eight their stately dames. Anything more 
impressive than the appearance of these tall dark guardians of the 
tomb, some clad in regal robes, some cased in armour, and all seeming 
animated by the mighty power of the artist, it woiild be difficult io 
imagine. 

In the death-like stillness of the church, the visitor who, for the first 
time, contemplates this tomb and its gloomy guard, is struck by a 
feeling of awe, approaching to terror. The statues, with life-Iiko 
individuality of attitude and expression — each solemn, mournful, dig- 
nified, and graceful; and all seeming to dilate before the eye into 
enormous dimensions, and, as if framed to scare intruders, endowed by 
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a power more ti^as mGfrtal;, i» keep waitcb and ward Totusd t^e mxglFfy 
dead. They appmr like aa eternal processioB; ei monamem^ wko^ w1b& 
eaitit eadvres^ will eeas& not t9 gaae on^ mourn over, and proteet tifte 
zeiies oC kki wh» was the ^ixj €iihtir Bobley loag eance fallen raee» 

Hie earliest known fsliric of ihi& earthenware is that HE3mterKras and 
tmifae mannfactore id the ''BenaiBsanoe," the fine Fayence of Heimr H. 
The manufiielaTe ol this ware, which was at once earned to a Wh 
degree «f peidEeetiom, seems to* haye been snddenlT and unaccountablv 
lost, withonl learnng any record of where or by wiuim it was producea, 
By laany it la si^posed to be of Florentine mannlftetore, and to haye 
been sent by some of the relations of Catherine de Me&ji as a present to 
Hesry IL ; bat it differs too essentially from ItaKaK Majolica, both in 
the paste (xf which it is composed, and in the style m which it is de- 
oraraled, to warrant sudi a conjecture. Italy does B0t possess in her 
museums a single specimen of this ware, and of the tidrty-seyen pieces 
extant, Iweaty- seyen haye been traced as coming frooi Touraine and La 
Yend^* Many antiquaries, therefore, infer that the mantifacture was at 
Thooars, in Touraine, although the Fayence may haye been the work of 
an ItaliaB artist. 

Bat if the place of its mannfacture is unknown, lObd pieces extant 
elearly attest xke period of its fabrication. The Salamander, and other 
iTigignm of Francis I., are met with on the earlier specimens of this 
pottery; but upon the majority of pieces, upon those mcaee pare in design 
and more beautifol in execution man the preceding, we find the arms 
of Henry II., with his deyice, the three crescents, or Ms initial H, inter- 
laced with the two D's of the Duchesse de Yakntinoisw Indeed, so 
constantly do her emblems a^^ar upon the pieces, iStuA, €be ware, though 
nsually designated as ^^ Faience ae Henn 11.," iff sosoelimes styled 
" Faience de Diane de Poitiers." Even her wMow^a eoiours, black and 
white, are the two which are employed in sosoft of the fixiest pieces. 
Thej were the fashionable colours of tiie eovrt, Henry were no otiwrs 
durmg his life, and was attired in them in fhe fatal totsmament m wMch 
he feu* Her in^e^a, the crescent of DiniB, vt eoau^pacnooa on his 
palaces, and he eyen cansed it to be engrayed upon his coins. From 
these eiroumstanees we must, therefore, conclude that the manufacture 
of this ware began at the end of the reign of Francis I., was continued 
under that of Henry II., and, as we find upon it the emblems of these 
two princes only, we may naturally infer that it is of French origin. 

The paste of which this Fayence is composed is ^ually distinct from 
Majolica and Palissy ware. The two latter are both soft, whereas this, 
on the contrary, is hard. It is a true pipeclay, very fine, and very white, 
so as not to require, like the Italian Fayence, to be concealed by a thick 
enamel, and the ornaments with which it is enriched are simply covered 
with a thin, transparent, yellowish yamish. 

The style of decoration in this ware is unique. Patterns or ara- 
besques, are engraved on the paste, and the indentures filled with 
colomed pastes, so as to present dn uniform, smooth surface, of the 
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finest inlaying, or resembling, rather, a model of Cellini's silver wfok, 
chigelled uid worked in niello. Hence it is BomeliineB styled ' ' Faience 
k nielluie." These patterns are sometimes disposed in zones of yellow 
ochre, with borders of dark brown, sometimes of a pink, green, violet, 
black, or blue ; but the dark yellow ochre is Ihe predominant colour. 

The collection of the late M. Fr^anx waa the richest in the world in. 
tie most beautilul examples of Fayenee ; it was disposed of by auction 
abodt twelve years ago, m oonBCqucnoe of the death of the proprietor, 

....,1 v. -.._.. __.- ■- -' — as the candlestiok, of which wo give a 

figure, and which was purchaaed by 
Sir Anthony de Bothschild for about 
£220, duty included. The surface 
is exquiBitely enriched with ara- 
besque patterns, either in black upon 
a white ground, or in white upon a 
black. The form is monumental, 
and in the finest style; three fignres 
of genii support escateheons, bearing 
the arms of France.- and: the double 
D. . These genii stand upon masks, 
which are nnited by garlands ena- 
melled in green. The top of the 
candlestick terminates in the form 
of a vase, and bears inscribed the 
fleuts-de-lys and the monogram of 
our Saviour. This piece, for delicacy 
of detail and beauty of execution, 13 
unequalled by any specimen known 
of this exquisite Fayence. Sir An- 
thony de Rothschild also purchased 
at M. Pr^aux's sale a small cup, de- 
corated in the same style, wito. the 
descents interlaced, for which ha 
gave 1300 francs. He, therefore, 
now is fortunate in having the finest 
collecticn known of this ware, as, in 
addition to the specimens already mentioned, he possesses two exquisite 
ewers of the Henry TI. Fayence. One he purchased at the sale of the 
Comte de Monyille for 2300 francs i the other, with a cujioua handle of 
elaborate workmanship, he bought for nineteen guineas at Strawberry 
"Hill , where he also pnrchosed a tripod salt-cellar, supported with soroQ 
ornaments for £21. 

BErBEBHMENTB FOB THE PTIXPIT.' 

In the books of Darlington parish church, the following items appear, 
showing that, in the olden time, provision was made for comforting the 
inner man : " Six quarts of sack Ijd the minister who preached when he 
had no miniater to assist, 99. For a quart of sack bestowed on Jillett, 
when be preached, 2b. 6d. For a pint of brandy when Mr. Geoige Bill 
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mettched here, Is. 4d. For a. stranrei' who preached, a dozen, of ale. 
When the Dean of Durham preached here, spent in a treat in the house, 
3a. 6d." This would hardly be considered orthodox at the present day. 

BEDESMEN HT THE HUE OF BEIIXT Tn. 

Most of the monasteriee in finrmcr times had hospitals of poor men and 
women attached to them ; senerally either witbin the precincts or near 
adjoining. Thus, at St. Edmund's Bury, there was St. John's Hospital, 
or God's HouBe,witiiout the South Gate, sJidSt. Hioholas' Hospital with- 
out the East Gate, and St. Peter's Hospital without the Risbv Gate, and 
St. Saviour's Hospital without the Horth Gate, — all founded by abbota 
of 8t. Edmund's. At Reading there was the Hospital of St. Miury Utw- 
dolene for twelve leprous persons and chaplains, and the Hospitw. of St. 
Lawrence for twenty-sijc poor people, and for the entertainment of 
strangers and pilgrims, both founded by abbots of Beading. One at the 
gate of Fountains' Abbey for poor " 

persons ajid travellers ; one at 
Glastonbnty, under the cue of 
the almoner, for poor and infirm 
persons. Thirteen was a favourite 
number for the inmates of a hos- 
pital. From the initial letter of 
a deed in the British Uuseum 
^arl. 1498), by which King 
Henry Til. founded a fraternity 
of tlurteen poor men in West- 
minster Abhey, who were to be 
under the governance of the 
monks, we take the accompanying 
illosttation, which represents the - 
abbot and monks before the king, with a group of tiie king's bedesmen, 
each of whom has the royal badge, a rose surmounted by a crown, on the 
shoulder of his habit. 




The following strange account is taken from Hue's "Chinese 
Empire: — 

"The Chinese are indnstrions and economical, but their cupidi^, 
their immoderate love of lucre, and their decided taste for stoc^obhing 
and speculation, easily tempta ,them to gambling, when they are not 
engaged in traffic. They seeli eagerly ibr strong excitements, and when 
once they have got inte the habit of gambling they seldom or never 
recover from it. They cast aside every obligation of station, duty, and 
family, to live only for cards and dice ; and this fatal passion gains such 
an empire over them, that they proceed even to the most revolting extre- 
mities. When they have lost all their money they will play for their 
houses, their land, and their wives even, whose destiny-often depends 
on a cast of the dice. Nay, the Chinese gambler does not step here, for 
ia will stake the very dothea he haa on for one game more, and this 
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luNorible enstom gives lise to scenes that would sot be credible, did w& 
not Ymow that the passions always tend to make men cruel and inhmuaTi. 

<< In the northern provinces, especially in tiie environs of the Great 
WaU, you may sometmies meet, during me most intense cold of winter^ 
men running aboat in a state of complete nuditv, having been driven 
pitilessly fran the gaming-houses when they haa lost their all. They 
rush about in all direotiona like madmen to try and save themselves. 
from being frozen^ or acouch down against the chimneys, whicb in those 
ooontries are carzied along the walls of the houses, on a level with the 
giwmd. They turn first one side towards the warmth, then the other, 
"vdiile their gambliBg companions, far from trying to help them, look on 
with ferocious and. malignant hilarity. The horrible spectacle seldom 
lasts long, for the cold soon seizes the unfortunate creatures, and they 
ikll down and die. The gamblers then return to their table, and begin 
to play again with the most perfect composure. Such facts as these will 
appear fabulous to many persons, but naving resided several years in 
the north of China, we can testify to their perfect authenticity. 

" These excesses seem surprising enough, but the trutii is, mat CJhinese 
gamblers have invented stUl more extraordinary methods of satisfying 
meir passion, which is really carried to absolute madness. Those who 
have nothing more to lose will collect round a table and actually play 
for iheir fmgersj which they will cut off reciprocally with frightfol 
stoicism, ^e had thought to pass over these revolting particulars, for 
we do not like to put the confidence of our readers to too great a trial. 
Wa have a strong objection to relating things that, although we know 
them to be strictly true, have an improbable appearance. But these 
facts concerning Cninese gamblers were known, and commented upon, 
by the Arab travellers in the ninth century. Here is a passage on the 
subject from the * Chain of Chronicles,' from which we have already 
quoted more than once : — 

" * Amongst men of a volatile and boastful character, those who belong 
to the lower classes, and who have no money, will sometimes play for 
the fingers of their hands. During the game, they keep by them a vase 
containing nut, or sesame oil, for olive oil is not Imown in this country. 
A fire is kept burning under it, and between the two players is placed a 
small but very sharp hatchet. The one who wins then takes me hand 
of the loser, places it on a stone and cuts off one of his fingers with the 
hatchet ; the piece falls, and the vanquished party immediately dips his 
hand into the not oil, which cauterises the wound. This operation does 
not prevent the players finom beginning again. Some will take a match, 
dip it in oil, place it on their arms, and set fire to it ; the match burns, 
and you cam smell the odour of the consuming fiesh, but the man goes on 
with his game, and exhibits no sign of pain.' " 

EXTET or THE FEENCH AMBASSADOK INTO LGITDON", IN 1698. 

The following is an extract from the "Flyiog Post," of May 17, 
1698 :— . 

" Yesterday, (Monday, Ma;^ 16,) in the afternoon. Count Tallard, the 
French Ambassador, malde his public entry. The Earl Marshal's men 
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came first, then followed the Earl of Macclesfield's footmen, after them 
twenty of the Ambassador's footmen, in red liveries with gold laoe ; then 
eame two of the Ambassador's gentlemen and six pages on h(»*seback ; 
next came two heralds before His Majesty's coach, m which His Excel- 
lency the Ambassador, the Earl of Macclesfield, and some others of 
quality : after them came three of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Denmark's coaches, and next, three of the Ambassador's coaches, the 
first of them very rich, and drawn by eight horses ; then followed His 
Grace the Duke of Norfolk's coach, with abont for^-seven more, drawn 
by six horses each. There was a splendid entertainment prepared for 
His Excellency at Ossulston House, in St. James's Square." 

EXPENSES AT COEONATIOirS. 

The quantity of provisions consumed at the feasts givien by some of 
our early Kings, was extraordinarily great. For that ox King ^ward L 
February 10th, 1274, the different SherifiTs were ordered to fnmish 
batcher meat at Windsor, in the following proportions :— 



Sheriff of Gloucester, . 

„ Bucks and Bedford. 

„ Oxford . . 

„ Kent 

„ Surrey and Sussex. 

„ Warwick and Leicester 

„ Somerset and Dorset 

„ Essex . 



Oxen. Swine. 

60 101 

40 66 

40 67 

40 67 

40 67 

60 98 

100 176 

60 101 



Shtep. 


Fowku 


60 


aooo 


40 


MOO 


40 


2100 


40 


2100 


40 


2100 


40 


aeoo 


110 


dOOO 


60 


3160 



Total, twelve counties . . , .440 743 430 22,560 

In the year 1307, King Edward 11. issued an order to the seneschal of 
Gascony, and constable of Bordeaux, to provide a thousand pipes of good 
wine, and send them to London, to be used at the approaching coronation. 
The purchase and freight were to be paid by a company of Florentine 
merchants, who farmed the revenues of Gascony. The coronation oath 
was lirst taken by Ethelred II., A. d. 979 ; that now used in 1377. It 
was amended in 1689. The first coronation sermon was preached in 
' 1041. The following statement of the prices given for seats, to obtain a 
view of passing objects during the coronations of former times, may, 
perhaps, prove interesting : — 

The price of a good place at the coronation of Wniiam the Conqueror, 
was a hlunk ; at that of his son, William Rufus, the same. At 
Henry Fs., it was a crocard; at Stephen's and Henry II's, it was a 
poUurd, At Richard's, and King John's, it was a fuskin. It rose at 
the 3d. Henry's, to a dodkin. In the reign of Edward, the coin begins 
to be more intelligible ; and we find that, for a seat, to view his corona- 
tion, a Q was given, or the half of a ferliug, or farthing, the fourth part 
of a sterling, or penny. At the 2d Edward's, it was a farthing ; and at 
his son's, Edward III. a halfpenny. At Richard II.'s it was a penny, 
and continued the same to that of Henry lY. inclusive. At the 5th 
Henry's, it was two pennies ; and similar prices were paid at the corona- 
tions of Henry VI., Edward IV., Edward V., Richard III., and 
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Henry Vn. At that of Henry VIII. it was a grossus, or groat ; and 
the same was paid at that of Edward YI. and Queen Mary's. At Queen 
Elizabeth's, it rose to a testoon, or tester. At those of James I. and 
Charles I. a shilling was given ; which was advanced to half-a-crowny 
at those of Charles II. and James U. At King William's and Queen 
Anne's it was a crowUf and the same at that of George I. At Geoi^ 
n/s half-ck-guinea, and, afterwards, at George III.'s a guinea was t£e 
eommon charge. But, at that of Geoige lY, as high as forty guineas 
were given for a single seat. 

CrBIOXJS AKTIQUE 8W0ED. 

. The engraving which accompanies this article is a sketch 

of the upper part of an antique Danish sword, which was 
found, together with several other weapons, by the labourers 
who were engaged in the construction of the railway from 
Dublin to Cashel. 

The discovery of the weapons was made at a locality 
called Island Bridge, and many of them were fortunately 
secured for the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, 
where they may now be seen. The swords are long and 
straight, formed for cutting as weU as thrusting, and ter- 
minate in points formed bv rounding off the edge towards 
the back of the blade. Tne hilts are very remarkable in 
form, and in one or two instances, like the example we 
have engraved, are highly ornamented. The mountings 
are generally of a kind of brass, but several richly plated 
with silver were found, and it is said that one of them had 
a hilt of solid gold. The spears are long and slender, and 
similar in form to the lance-heads used in some of the 
cavalry corps. 

All these weajpons, with one exception, are composed of 

a soft kind of iron. Many of the swords were found 

doubled up, a circumstance for which it is difficult to assign 

a reason, as '.they had evidently been purposely bent. The sword we 

have represented in our engraving, is remarkable for the unusual degree 

« of ornament which appears upon its hilt, and also for its material, steel. 

niNNEB "DX CHINA. 

It is certain that a real Chinese dinner would be a very odd thing in 
the eyes of a stranger, especially if he were one of those who think, as 
some people do, that there is only one way of living. To begin dinner 
with the dessert, and end it with the soup ; to drink the wine smoking 
hot, out of little china cups, and have your food brought to you ready 
eut up into small pieces, and to be presented with a couple of sticks, 
instead of a knife and fork, to eat it with ; to have, insteaa of napkins, 
a provision of little bits of sOk paper by the side of your plate, which, as 
you use, the attendants carry off; to leave your place between the 
courses, to smoke or amuse yourself; and to raise your chop-sticks to your 
forehead, and then place them horizontally upon your cup, to signify 
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that yoa have finislied yonr dinner; — all these things irould donbUeM 
seem very odd, and create the curiosity of Europeans. The Chinese, oa 
tJie otber hand, can nerer get oyer their surprise at our way of dininff. 
They aak how we can lite to drink cold flnids, and what can hate put it 
into onr heads to make nae of a trident to carry food to our mouths, at 
the risk of pricking our lips or poking onr eyes out. They think it Teiy 
dioU to see nuts put on the table in their Ehell, and ask why onr serrants 
eanm)t take the trouble to peel the fruit, and take tke bones out of the 
meat. They are themaelves certainly not very difficult in the nature of 
their food, and like such things as fned ailkworma and preserved larrie, 
but they cannot understand the predilection of our epicures for high 
game, nor for cheese that appears to belong to the cUss of animated 
beings. 

CISTEKN OF MAJOLICA WABE. 

We have engraved the annexed, as it affords at once both a beantifnl 
specimen of the potter's art, and also 
an example of the taste and luxury 
of the present day in articles of expen- 
sive ornament. It is a, cistern made 
of Majolica, or the enamelled pottery 
of Italy, the most beautiful specimens 
of which were made in the sixteenth 
century. The one before us cume to 
En^and from the collection of the 
Borghese Palace ; and at the great 
sale at Stowe, the seat of the Duke 
of Buckingham, was disposed of by auction for sixty-four guineas, and 
this ^Uiough it was much broken. 

THXAISES IN THE TIUE OF BHAEBTEABE. 

In BlackMars was a theatre, the memory of which witli the one or 
the other shore of the river at Bankside, enjoys the honour of having 
been used for the first representations of many of Shakspeare'a playa, 
and where the bard himself performed in them. The whole distru)t 
beeomes clasdc, from the remembrance. The following interesting 
description of the theatres in Londfln at that time, and which appliea 
to the Blackfriars' theatre as we well as the rest, is token from a short 
memoir of Shakspeare, by the Bev. Alexader Dyoe, prefixed to tho 
Aldine edition of Shakspeare' s poems : " Nearly all these buildings, it ii 
probable, wore constructed of wood. Those which, for some nndie- 
oovered reason, were termed private theatxes, were entirely roofed in 
from the weather, while the public theatres were open to the skv, except 
over lie sta^ and galleries. On tie outside of each was exhibited a. 
dgn indicative of its name ; and on the roof, during the time of ver- 
fonnance, was hobt«d a flag. The interior arrangements resemble thoM 
of the present day. There were tiers of galleries or tea^oids ; beneKtk 
thise Ae boxes or room*, intended for persons of the higher class. — '' 
-vhioh at the private thealns were Kcnred with locks, the keys b 
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giyen to the individualB who engaged them ; and there was the centie 
area, (separated, it seems, from tae stage hy pales), at the private thea- 
tres, termed the pit, and famished with seats ; hut at the public theatres, 
ealled the yard, and a£6[)rdLng no such accommodation. Cressets, or 
large open lanterns, served to illuminate the hody of the house ; and two 
ample branches, of a form simihur to those now hung in churches, gave 
lignt to the stage. The hand of musicians, which was far from numerous, 
sat, it is supposed, in an upper hedcony, over what is now called the 
stage box. : the instruments chiefly used were trumpets, comets, haut- 
boys, lutes, recorders, viols, and organs. The amusements of the audi- 
ence previous to the commencement of the play, were reading, playing at 
cards, smoking tobacco, drinking ale, and eating nuts and apples. Even 
dunng the performance it was customary for wits, critics, and young 
gallants, who were desirous of attracting atttntion, to station themselves 
on the stage, either lying on the rushes or seated on hired stools, while 
their pages furnished them with pipes and tobacco. At the third sound- 
ing, or nourish of trumpets, the exhibition began. The curtain, whieh 
concealed the stage from the audience, was then drawn, opening in the 
middle, and running upon iron rods. Other curtains, called traverses^ 
W6re ujjed as a substitute for scenes. At the back of the stage waa a 
balcony, the platform of which was raised about eight oi nine feet from. 
the ground ; it served as ft idndow, gallery, or upper chamber. From it 
a portion of the dialogue was sometimes spoken, and in front of it eur- 
tams were suspended to conceal, if necessary, those who occupied it, from 
the audience. The internal roof of the stage, either painted blue or 
adorned with drapery of that colour, was termed the heavens. The stage 
was generally strewed with rushes, but on extraordinary occasions was 
matted. There is reason to believe that, when tragedies were performed, 
it was hung with black. Moveable painted scenery there was assuredly 
none. A board, containing the name of the place of action in large 
letters, was displayed in some conspicuous situation. Occasionally, 
when some change of scene was necessary, the audience was required to 
suppose that the performers, who had not quitted the boards, had retired 
to a different ^pot. A bed thrust forth showed that the stage was a bed- 
chamber ; and a table, with pen and ink, indicated that it was a count- 
ing-house. £.ude contrivances were employed to imitate towers, walls of 
towns, hell-mouths, tombs, trees, dragons, &o. Trap-doors had been 
early in use ; but to make a celestial personage ascend to the roof of the 
stage was more than the machinists of the theatre could always accom- 
pli^. The price of admission appears to have varied accordmg to the 
rank and estunation of the theatres. A shilling was charged for a place 
in the best boxes ; the entranoe*m(»Ley to the pit and galleries was the 
same^-^irpence, two-pence, and a penny. The performance commenced 
at three in the afternoon." 

OU) CTISTOk KELATIKa TO CBnOirALS- 

The custom of offering doomed criminals a last earthly draught 
of le^Nahment is imdoubtedly one of considerable antiquity. The right 
of offering wine to criminals, on their passage to the scaffold, was often a 
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priyll^;e granted to r^li^ons oommunitaes. In Paris, the priyilege m& 
Md by in© cjonveiit of Fmei^-pieu, the nuns of irhicli kept wine prepared 
:fitt' those wlip y^T& 6ondenine<d to snSeron the gibhet of Montfiraioon. 
Hie gloomy procession halted before the' gate of tli6 monastery, ^e 
eriminal descended from the cart, and the ntm:^ headed by the Ladr 
Abbess, received h|m on the sieps with as inudi, perhapi^ more, heartfelt 
oeremony than if he had been a Tcrng. The boor leretoh wbji led 1x> a 
onicifix neaar the chnrch door, the feet whereof he hninbly kissed. 'He 
then, received, from the hands of the Sttperior, three la-eoesof br^id (to 
remind him of the Trinity), and one glass of wine {emblem of Unity). 
The procession then resumed its dread way to the scaJflRdd. 

ALB TOO KHaOBTG. 

A memorial signed by nineteen inhi^bitanli of Bayton, in Woaccester- 
ahire, was sent to the Sessions in the yeax.lBI 2, setting forth "that John 
Kempster and John Byrd do not sell their ale accordSi^ to the laW, but 
doe sell a pynte for a penny, and doe make ytt ttoe extraordynarye strong 
that itt draweth dyvers ydie p'sons into timB said alehouses, by reason 
whereof sondrye assaults, a£&ayes, blodshedds^ and other misdeaxa^nors, 
are there daylie oomytted by idle and dronken oompanie which doe 
thither resort and there contyneue in theit dronckenes three days and 
three nights together, and also divers men's' sonhes and jservants do often 
resort and contineue drinking in the said houses day and night," where- 
upon divers disorders and abuses are offered to the inhabitants of Bayton 
woresaid, as in pulling down styles, in carrying away of - yertesi, in 
throwing men's waynes, plowes, and such like things, into pobfes, wells, 
and other bye places, and in putting their yokes for their oxen hito lakes 
and myery places," &c." A nice picture of young England in tiiielseveii- 
teeiith century. 

A CHAPTEE-HOUBE IK THE TIKE OP HENET VXI. 

In abbey- churches of the olden time the Chapter-house was, always on 
the east side of the court. In establishments or secular canons it seems 
to have been always multisided, with a centrai pillar to support its groin- 
ing, and a lofty, conical, lead-covered roof. In these instances it is 
placed in the open space eastward of the cloister, ' and is usuaUy ap- 
proached by a passage from the east side of the cloister court. In tne 
nouses of aU tne ot£er orders the chapter-houde is reictangulaa', oven 
where the. church is a cathedral. Usually, then, the chapter-house is a 
rectangular building on the east side of me cloister, and frequentfy its 
longest apsis is east and west — at Durham it has an eastern apsis. It was 
a large and handsome room, with a good deal of architectural omanient ; 
often the western end of it is divided off as a vestibule or ante-room j and 
generally it is so large as to be divided into two or three aisles by rows 
of pillars. Internally, rows of stalls or benches were arranged round the 
walls for the convent; there was a higher seat at the east end for the 
abbot or prior, and a desk in the middle from which certain things were 
read. Every day after the service called Tiarce, the convent walked in 
procession from the choir to tiie chapter-house, and took their phipesr 
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plaoea. When the abbot had taken his j^oe, the monks descended one 
step and bowed ; he retomed their salutation, and all took their seats. 
A sentence of the rnle of the order was read by one of the norices from 
the desk, and the abbot, or in hie mbsence, the prior, delivered an ex- 
planatory or hortatory sermon npon it ; then, from another portion of the 
book was read the names of bretiiren, and benefactors, and persons who 
had been received into fraternity, whose decease had happened on that 
day of the year ; and the convent prayed a reqwietcat in pace for their 
■onls, and tiie souls of all the faimnl departed this life. Then membem 
of the convent who had been 
^nilty of slight breaches of 
discipline confessed them, 
kneeline npon a low stool in 
the middle, and on a bow 




they resumed their seats. If 
any had a complaint to make 
against any brother, it 'was 
here made and adjudged. 
Convent business was also 
transacted. The wood -out 

g'ves an example of the kind. 
eiUT TU. had made gntnte 
to Westminster Abbey, on 
condition that (he convent 
performed certain religioos 
services on his behalf; and 
in order that the servioes 
should not fall into disase, 
he directed that yearly, at a 
certain period, llie chief 
justice, or the king's attorney, 
<»■ the recorder of London, 
Btionld attend in cbapter, and tlie abstract of the g™&t and agreement 
between the king and the convent should be read. The grant which ivas 
thus to be read still exists in the British Unseum ; it is written in a 
volume superbly bound, with the royal Beats attached in silver coses ; it 
is from the illuminated letter at the head of one of the deeds that our 
wood-cut is token. It mdely repreaents the chapter-house, with ^e 
ohief'juEtice and a group of lawyers on one side, the abbot and convent 
on the otiier, and amoDXread'' "" 



k reading the grant from the desk in the midst. 



i MLEm'8 GLOVES. 



Anne Boleyn was marvellonsly dainty about her gloves. She hod a 
nail which turned up at the side, and it was the delight of dueen Catha- 
tine to make her play at cards, without her gloves, in older titat the 
dafonniiy might divust Sing Hal. The good Queen Bess was extrava- 
gant, EutidiouB, and capricious in the extreme, about her gbves. She 
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used to diapHaj them to advantage in playing tlie Tirgiiutl, and gloves at 
that time were expensive articles. 

DELU. EOBBU vriBE. 
Luoa della Rohbia, bom in 1388, was an eminent scolptor in marble 
and bronze, and worked both at Florence and at Rimini. Having aban- 
doned his original employment for that of modelling in terra cotta, he 
suooeeded, aner many experiments, in making a white enamel, wiUi 
which he coated bis works, and tliaa rendered tliem durable, Tasari 
writes of him, " che faceva I'opere di 
terra quasi eteme." His chief produc- 
tions are Madonnas, Scripture subjects, 
figures, and arohiteotnntl ornaments 
they are by &i the finest works ever 
eieonted in pottery. He adorned the 
Italian ohurchea vi& tiles, as well * 
as with altar-pieoes, in terra cotta 
enamelled 1 and he is the founder of 
a school which produced works not 
much inferior to his own. The " Pebt 
Ch&teau de Madrid," in the Bois de 
BooWne, near Paris, received the ap- 
pellatiou of " CMteau de Feyenee," 
irtna. having been ornamented with ena- 
melled tiles, the work of an Italian 
artist, named Oirolamo della Bobbia, a 
grand nephew of Lnca, whom Francis I 
brought from Italy. This cbiteau is 
now whoUy destroyed. The tiles seem 
to have been introduced into portions of 
tike architectural composition, rather as 
accessory ornaments than as a " lining" 
or rev^tement of the walls. Analogous 
ornamentB, the work of Luca de Maiano, 
1021, were to be seen in the old gate, 
■WHtehall, and at Hampton Court. 

Lnca della Bobbia sometimes, though. 
rarely, used a colonied instead of white 
enamel in his compositions. The above ont represents the altar-|aece 
of San Miniato, near Florence, by him. The ground is blue, tiie figures 
white, the frnite, &o., gold colonr, and tbe garlands green. 

TOLCAHIC EEUPTIOH W JAFAN. 

The peninsula of Wountsendake, and the greater part of Eewsew, 
bristle witb voloanio mountains, some extinct, others still acting ss 
safety-valves te the incomprehensible excitements of motliei Earth ; bnt 
of all the manifestatioDS ot her internal throes and torment, and Uieir 
oonsequent desolation inflicted on the habitations of her children, t^ of 
1TB2 was the most terrible for ages before. 
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" On the eighteenth day of the first month of that year," tayv fhe 
Annah of Japan ^ **thc summit of the mountain was Been to cnunble 
Buddenlv, and a thick smoke rose in the air. On the sixth of the following 
month tiiere ^vas an eruption in a spur on the eastern slope of the moun- 
tsin. On the second of tlie third month an earthquake shook the whole 
island. At Simahara, the nearest town to the mountain, all the houBes 
were thrown down, amidst a general terror and constemation, the shoeks 
fbllowing each other with frightful rapidity. Wountsendake incessantly 
sent forth a hail-storm of stones, showers of ashes, and streams of lava, 
which devastated the country for many leagues round. At length, on. 
the first day of the fourth month, there was a now oommotioin, whieh 
increased in intensity from moment to moment. 

'< Simaban "was now a vast heap of ruins. EnormooB blocks of roek, 
tumbling from the top of tho mountain, orushod and ground to atoms all 
benfiaHi them. Thunder rolled overhead, and dreadful sounds rumbled 
bfliieaA iJbe feet at one and the same time. All of a sudden, after an 
intsrral of cahn, when, men thought the scourge had passed over, the 
nordiefm spar of Woantflendakc, the Moikenyamma, burst forth with a 
tremandooB detonation. A vast portion of that mountain was blown into 
the air. OoloBsal masses fell into the sea. A stream of boiling water 
rushed IqeIIl foaming from the cracks of this new volcano, and sped to 
the ooeaa, which at the same time advanced and fiooded the land." 

Then was seen a sight never seen before, intensit'ving the terror of the 
innumerable witnesses of that terrible dav, whicli might weU seem a 
Day of Judgment come. From the conflict oi the ])oiling waters of the vol- 
cano with the cold waters of tlio tompcstuoiis ocean, suddenly mingled, there 
arose waterspouts wliich ravajirod the land in their devouring g^Tations. 

The disasters caused by this accumulation of catastrophes, earthquakes, 
vdcanie eruptions, waterspouts, inundations, united together, exceed 
behef. Not a single house of Sinmbara and its environs was spoied: 
only the citadel remained, whose Cyclopean walls were formed of gigantic 
blocks of stone. Tho convulsions of nature on tliat day so changed tho 
coast-line, that tho most experienced mariners could not recognise its 
once fjEuniliar shape and bendmgs. 

Fifty-thiee tfaouaand persons perished on that fatal day. 

OBIOIK OF THE HOUSE OF ^tfTTLGILVVE. 

The first diving bell was nothing but a very large kettle, suspended 
bjr ropes, with the mouth dowTiwarcls, and ploE^s to sit on fixed in tho 
middle of its concavity. The Greeks at Toledo, in 1588, made an experi- 
ment before tho Emperor Charles V. with it, when they descended with 
a lighted candle to a considerable depth. In 1G83 William riiij)ps, tho 
son ot a blacksmith, formed a project for unloading a rich Spanish ship, 
snnk at Hispaniola ; Charles II. gave him a ship, "with every necessary 
fixr the undertaking ; but being unsuccessful, Phipps returned in great 
poverty. He then endeavoured to procure another vessel, but failing, 
ne got a subscription, to which the l5uke of Albemarle oontributod. In 
1687, Pliipps set sail in a ship of 500 tons, having previously engaged to 
divide the profits according to the twenty shares of which the subscrip- 
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tion consisted. At first all Ids labours proved fruitless, but at length, 
when he seemed almost to despair, he was fortunate enough to bring up 
so much treasure that he returned to England with £200,000 sterling. 
Of this sum he got about £20,000, and the Duke of Albemarle £90,000. 
Fhipps was knighted by the kmg^ and laid the foimdatlon of the present 
house of Mulgrave. 

8HBIIO: OV KC. BXBAIJ) AT KUSEKBTTRa. 

The city of Nurembei«r-the Mrth-pXaee of Albert Durer — ^is enriched 
with many works of high art. The moat remarkable is the bronze shrine 
of St. Sebald^ the ilrQsk of Peter Tlsoher snd hi? fiyB sons, which gtiU 
stands in aHits beavty in the elegant ohurfliL dedicated to the saint. The 
sketch on next page is a correct representation of it. 

The shrine encloses, amid the most florid Ctothic architecture, the oaken 
chest encased with SLLyerplates, containing the body of the venerated saint : 
this rests on an altar decorated with bassOi-zeLLevos, depicting hid miracles. 
The architectural pertion of this exq;iiisite dirine paitakes of the charac- 
teristics of the ItemncFksance fenss engrafted on the mediaeval, bv the 
influence of Itafioo. art. Indeed^ the latter school is visible as the lead- 
ing agent throoghout the entire composition:. The figures of the Twelve 
AposUes and owxa placed arofund it, scarcely seem 1^ belong to German 
art; they are qoite worthy oi the best lyanstilpine Blaster. The 
grandeur, breaiito, eaid repose of these wonderful statues, cannot be ex- 
celled. Yischer seems to have completely freed his mind from the conven- 
tionalities of his native schools : we have here none of the constrained, 
*^ crumpled diapenes,'^ the home studies tas face and form so strikiDgly 
present m aeizly aE the works of art of this era, but noble figaii!e» of the 
men ^ewted above the earthly standazd by companionship witib the 
Savioor, ezMbitiBg their high destiny by a noble beflsxHi^^wtnEALj of 
tike seleiim md ^onous duties tiliey wete devoted to falfiL vTe gHB- on 
ftese f|giB€S as we do on the works of Giotto and Fra AngeHoo, wmA. im 
§bA ftnEBan nature may lose nearly all of its debasements before the 
" mortal coil " is ** shuffled off," and that mental goodness mivy shine 
through and glorify its earthly tabernacle, and give an assurance m time 
present of the superiorities of an hereafter. Dead, indeed^ must be the 
soul that can gaze on such works unmoved, appealiQg, as they do, to our 
noblest aspirations, and vindicating humanity from its fallen position, by 
asserting its innate, latent glories. Here we feel the truth of the scrip- 
tural phrase — " In his own image made he them." 

The memory of Peter Visoher is deservedly honoured by his townsmen. 
The street in which his house is situated, like that in which Durer's stands, 
has lost its original name, and is now only known as Peter Yischer's 
Strasse ; but these two artists are the only ones thus distinguished. 
Vischer was bom in 1460,. and died in 1529. He was employed by the 
warden of Sti Sebald's, and magistrate of Nuremberg, Sebald Schreyer, 
to constrw^ this wotk in honour of his patron saint ; he began it in 
1506, and finished it in 1619. Thirteen years of labour were thus de- 
voted to its completion, for which he received seven hundred and seventy 
florins. ** According to this tradition, Yischer was miserably paid for 
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this great work of labour and art ; and he has himself recorded, in an 
inscriptioii upon the momimeiit, that ' he completed it for the praise of 
Ood Alnughtf alone, and the honour of St. Sebald, Prinoe of Heaven, by 
the aid of pious persona, paid hj their Tolimtary contrihutiona.' " The 
ekboratioii of the entire work is nuurellouB ; it abounds with &jicijnl 
figures, Beventf 'two in number, disposed among the omamenta, or acting 
as supporters to the general composition. Syrens holds candelabra at 
the angles ; and the centre baa an air of singular lightness and grace. 
It is Buppotted at the base by huge snails. At the western end there is 
a small bronze statue of Yischer ; he holds his chisel in his hand, and in 
his votkman's dieas, with capacious leather apron, stands onafieetedljr 
forth as a true, honest labourer, appealing only to such sympathies aa 
are justly due to one who laboured bo lovingly and so well. 
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A OBXAI BXSDLX FBOK IBITIAL dSCnUaTAITCES. 

Thct magnifieait institutioii of active beneTolence, Ouj^ s EoBpital, is 
one utumg a nnmeroiu list of InBtonceB where trifling events haro pro- 
duced most disproportionate consequences. 

Thomas Qnj, of whom the aboTe is a sketch, taken from aa old print, 
TBS the son of Thomas G)iiy an Anabaptiat, lighterman and coal-dealer, 
in Horsleydown, Southwark. He was put apprentice in 1660 to a 
bookseUei in the porch of Mercer's Chapel, and set up trade with a 
stock of about two hundred pounds, in the house that forms the angle 
between Cornhill and Lombard-street, The English Bibles being at 
that time very badly printed, Mr. Guy engaged with others in a scheme 
for printing uiem in Holland and importing them ; but this beine put a 
stop to, he contracted with the TJniversi^ of Oxford for tbeir privuege erf 
printing them, and carried oua great Bible trade for many years to cos- 
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Biderable adTanta^. He thus began to aoennuiLate money, and his 
gains rested in "km hands, for beiw a angle mail, and yery penurious, 
his expenses were TBzy trifling. BSi mustom ma to dine on his shop 
countor, with no oflier tablecloth t&aa an old newspaper ; he was also as 
little nice in regavi "lo his dress. The balk of hda sortone, howeyer, was 
acquired by the Im reputable prnthawe of aeaaaoen's tickets during 
dueen Anne's wan^ and by the Sovfii Scat stock In the memorable year 
1720. 

In pvoodT of 'vkact w« nU si 4e oofaety it is a faot that the pnblic are 
indebted to a mosl triffior fnaitoit for the gireaieat part of his immense 

~tedto«L 



f ortunea being applied to ehaTftaibiie ivea. Gvy had a maid-servaait whom 
he agreed to marry ; and preporatozy to lis nimtials he had ordered the 
payement bjsfise ma door to be mended as lar as a particular stone 
which he marked. The maid, idiiiLe her master waa out, innocently 
looking OA the paTimira at woric, asw a broken place they had not re- 

S aired, and mortioDed it to ilteaa ; bat they told her that Mr. Guy had 
esired tiuBgi not to goaofv. ''Well,'' aaya dhe, ^do you mend it ; 
tell him I bade you, and I know lie wQl not be angry. It happened, 
howeyer, tiiat the poor girl prestuned too nracL on her influeiLoe oyer 
her waiT lofer, witk whom the charge of a few shillings extraoirdinary 
turned uie acale against her, for Guy, enraged to find his orders ex- 
ceeded, renounced the matrimonial scheme, and bnxtt hospitals in his 
old age. In 1707 he built and fomisibed three wards on the north side 
of the- outer court of St. Thcmas'a Hospital, and gaye ouif hundred 
pounds to it annually for dbyesi years preeeding the ereefcioiL oi}us own 
hospitaL 

Sometime before his death he erected the stately gafe with the large 
houses on eadi idde, at the expense of about three thoosaDd pounds. 
.He was seyenty-aix years of age when he fixrmed tiie design of building 
the hospital near St. Thomas's, wMc^ bears his name. The charge of 
erecting this yast pQe amounted to £18,7d3, besides £219,499 which he 
left to endow it, and he just Myed to see it roofed in. 

He erected and endowed an almshouse and library at Tamworth, the 
place of his mother^s natiyity, and which he represented in Parliament. 
It contains fourteen poor men and women, and the fund proyides also 
for the apprenticing of poor children. He also bequeathed four hundred 
pounds a-year to Christ's Hospital. 

Mr. Guy died December 17th, 1724 in the eighty-first year of his age, 
and his will bears date September 4th, in the same year. 

PHAK08 AT ALEXANDBIA. 

To render the harbour safe of approach at aU times, Ptolemy Soter, 
who, on the death of Alexander, obtained the goyemment of Egypt, 
determined on erecting a lighthouse on the eastern extremity of the isle 
of Pharos, the celebrity of which has giyen the same name to all other 
lighthouses. 

This '^ pharos" was in height 450 feet, and could be seen at a distance 
of 100 miles. It was built of seyeral sltories, decreasing in dimension 
towards the top, where tires were lighted in a species of lantern. The 
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gTtnmd-floor aaaid the two next above itiirere liexagtmal; the fourth 
was a flqxLare with a round tower at eaeh angle ; the fifth floor was 
eiroular, oontiaued to l^e top, to whidti a windr^g staircase conducted. 
In the upper gaUeries some mirrors were arranged in such a manner as 
to show th^ ships and ohjeets at sea for some considerable distance. On 
the top a fire was constantly kept, to direct sailors into the bay, which 
was dangerons and difficult of aeoess. 

The whole of this masterpiece of art was exmdsitely wrought in. 
stone, and ad<aiied wilii columns, balustrades, and ornaments, worked 
in Ihe finest marble. To protect the structure from, the ocean storms, it 
was surrounded entirely by a sea waU. Ancient writers say the 
building of Ihis tower cost 800 talents, which is equivalent to £165,000, 
if Attic talents ; but if Alexandrian, double that sum. 

The building was not completed during the reign of the first Ptolemy, 
but was finished in the reign of his son Ptolemy J*hiladelphus, who 
put this inscription upon it : — 

"King Ptalemy, to the Gads flie Saviours, for the "benefit of sailors." 

Bostratus the architect, wishing to claim all the glory of the building, 
engraved his own name on the solid marble, and afterwards coated it 
with cement. Thus, when time had decayed the mortar Ptolemy's name 
disappeared, and the following inscription became visible : — 

** Sostratus the Cnidian, to the Oods the Saviours, for the benefit of sailors.** 

Of this remarkable tower not a vestige remains, and history gives us 
no further information than we have here : of its gradual decay or of 
its violent destruction we have no record ; but that such a structure as 
described stood there, there can be not a shadow of 'doubt, from the 
fsLct that all buildings for like purposes among the Greeks and Eomans 
derive their designation from this. . 

SEPUlCHRAi VASES OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

In ancient Egypt terra-cotta pottery was extensively made use of for 
vases or jars to hold the entrails of the dead. In order to preserve the 
body efEeetasJljf it was necessary to remove the softer portions, such as 
the thoracic and abdominal viscera, and these were embalmed separately. 
In some instances they were returned into the stomach, with wax models 
of four deities, commonly called the four genii of the Ament or Hades. 
It was, however, usual in the embalmment of the wealthier classes to 
soak them carefully in the requisite preparations, tie them up in neat 
oylindrical packets, and deposit them m vases having the shape of the 
four geniL The bodies of these deities, which were usually represented 
as mummied^ formed the bodies of the vases, and were cylindrical below 
ajid rounded above. The mouths of the jars were sometimes cdttnter- 
sunk to receive the lower part of the covers which fitted into them like 
a plug. The iar of the nrst genius, "Whose name was Am-aet, " the 
devourer of mth," held the stomach and lai^e intestines, and was 
formed a1^ the top like a human head. This genius typified, or presided 
over the southern quarter of the compass. He was the son of Osms 
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or of Phtlia Socharis Osiris, the pygmean god of MempHs. The second' 
vase of the series was in the shape of the genius Hapi, the " concealed/' 
Its cover was shaped like the head of a cynocephalus, and it held ^■ 
smaller viscera. This genius prelsided over the north, and was also the 
son of Osiris. The third vase was that of the genius Trautmutf, "thye 
adorer of his mother." We here annex an engraving of it. It had a cover 
in shape of the head of a jackal, and held the lungs and heart. This genius, 
presided over the East, and was brother of the preceding. The last was 
that of the genius Eebhsnuf, the refresher of his brethren. It had a 

cover shaped like the head of a spar- 
row-hawk, and held the liver and 
gall-bladder. This genius presided* 
over the west, and was also brother 
of the preceding. Three vases of a 
set, in the British Museum, have all 
human-shaped heads, and are pro- 
vided with handles at the sides of the 
bodies. Specimens of a very unusual 
kind are also to be found in the same 
collection, having the whole body 
formed without a cover, in the shape 
of a dome above, and surmounted bv 
a rudely modelled figure of a jackal, 
couchant upon a gateway, formed of a 
detached piece. The entrails were 
introduced by the rectangular orifice 
in the upper part. In some other in- 
stances the covers appear to have been 
secured by cords passing through 
them to the body of the vase. When 
secured, the vases were placed in a 
wooden box, which was laid on a 
sledge and carried to the sepulchre, 
where they were often taken out and 
placed two on each side of the coffin. 
It was only the poorer classes that used pottery for these purposes. The 
viscera of high officers of state were embalmed in jars of hne white lime- 
stone, and the stiU more valuable oriental alabasters or arragonite, 
obtained from the quarries of Tel El -Ajnama, or the ancient Alabastron. 

THE SAC3E0 CATINO. 

The celebrated " Sacro Catino," part of the spoil taken by the Genoese 
at thejstorming of Cesarea, which was believed to be out from a single 
emerald, and had, according to tradition, been presented by the Clueen af 
Sheba to Solomon, was for ages the pride and glory of Genoa, and an 
object of the greatest devotional reverence at the yearly exhibitions, 
which were attended with great pomp and ceremony. Such was the 
opinion of its intrinsic value, that on many occasions the republic 
borrowed half a million of ducats upon the secuiity of this precious relic. 
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When the Frenoh armies, during the first Kerolution, rinndered Italy 
of its beasmes, it «aa sent tritli other spoils to PaiiB, Upon examina- 
tiOD, it Iras, iiutead of emerald, proved to be composed of glass, siinilar 
bt tbat found in Uie Egyptian tombs, of whieb country it was, no doubt, 
the msnii&atQTe. At uie Restoration tlie Sacro Catino was returned in 
a broken state, and now lies shorn of all its bonoars, a mere broken glass 
Tessel, in the sacristy of tbe Churcb of San Lorenzo, 

BHHTEK PASTT IS TEE SETENTEENTH CZfi'IUUT. 

The cnt which we here present to our readers is taken from the 
Koglish edition of Qm Janua Lingoarum of Comenins, and represents 
the forms 'of dining in England nnder the Protectorate. It will be 
beat desoribed by &e text which accompanies it in the book, and in 
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which each particular object is mentioned. " When a feast is made 
ready," we ore told, " tbe table is corered with a carpet and a table- 
oloth by the waiten, who, besides, lav tbe trenchers, spoons, knives, 
widi litQe forks, table napkins, bread, with a saltsellar. Messes ore 
IfflniKht in j^ttws, a pie m a plate. The gaBsta being brought in by 
the host, wash their hands out of a laver or ewer, over a hand-baain, 
or bowl, and wipe tbem with a, hand towel : they then sit at the table 
on chairs. The carver hreaketh np the good cheer, and divideth it. 
Sauces are set amongst roste-meat in sawsers. The butler Meth strong 
wine out of a cmse, or wine-pot, or fiagon, into cups or glasses, whi<£ 
stand on a onp-boaid, and he reaoheth them to the master of the feast, 
iriio drinketh to his guests." It will be observed here that one* salt- 
odlar is here placed m the middle of the table. This was the usual 
oiutom ; and, as one long table had been substitnted for the several 
tables fonneriy standing in the hall, the salt'Oellar was considered to 
divide tite table into distinct parts, guests of more distinction being 
^aoed above the salt, while the places below the salt were auigned 
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to inferiors and depexidents. This usage is often alluded to in. the old 
dramatists. Thus, in Ben Jonson, it is said of a man who treats bis 
inferiors with scorn, '* he ner^ drinks helow the saUy i, e. he neyer 
exchanges eivilities with those who sit at the lower end of tihe table. 
And in a eont^i^rary writer, it is described as a mark of presumption 
in an inferior member of the household '^ to sit aboye the salt.'' 

SAITD-COLTJMITS IS A.PBICA. 

Of this remarkable phenomenon, we extract tiiie following interesting 
account from the Rer. N. Davis's " Evenings in my Tent" ; — 

*^ The heat, during the last day or two, has been intense. The tiicfr- 
mometer in my tent, during day and night, has been almost stationary 
at 100 degrees. My men have done, and still do, everything in their 
power to keep the tent cool, by erecting a high pabn-branch fence around 
it, and by a constant immersion of the ground, but all this to very little 
effect. The wind, during this day, has been as hot as the flames issuing 
from a furnace ; and the clouds of sand it raised, and carried along in 
its furious march, have been immense. In the distance could be seen 
numbers of sand columns ; but these did not retain their form any con- 
siderable length of time. A contrary blast brought them in collision 
with each other ; and these, blending their contents, raised a complete 
and dense barrier between us and the country beyond. I am no lover of 
danger ; but, I must confess, I had an inward desire to see this pheno- 
menon—one of the horrors of the desert — ^in greater perfection. I be- 
4 lieve Bruce witnessed one of the most stupendous exhibitions of sand 
columns or sand spouts, caused by circular or whirl- winds, on record. 
In his journey through the desert of Senaar, his attention was attracted 
to a number of prodigious pillars of sand, at different distances, moving 
at times with great celerity, at others, stalking on with majestic slow- 
ness : at intervals, he thought they were coming in a very few minutes 
to overwhelm liim and his compamons. Again they would retreat, so as 
to be almost out of sight, their tops reaching to the very clouds. There 
the tops often separated from the bodies ; and these, once digoined, dis- 
persed in the air, and appeared no more. Sometimes they were broken 
near the middle, as if struck with a large cannon-shot. Ab6ut noon, 
they began to advance with considerable swiftness upon them, the wind 
being very strong at north. Eleven of these awful visitors ranged along- 
side of them, at about Hie distance of three miles. The greatest diame- 
ter of the largest appeared to him, at that distance, as if it would measure 
ten feet. They retired from them, with a wind at south-east, leaving an 
impression upon the mind of our intrepid traveller to which he could 
give no name, though he candidly admits that one ingredient in it was 
fear, with a considerable deal of wonder and astonishment. He declares 
it was in vain to think of flying ; the swiftest hcM'se, or fastest sailing 
ihip, could be of no use to carry them out of this danger, — and the fufi 
persuasion of this riveted him to the spot where he stood. Next day 
tAiey were gratified by a similar display of moving pillars, in form and 
disposition like those already described, only they seemed to be more in 
waiaibefty and less in size. They came several times in a direction dose 
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upon them ; that is, according to Mr. Bmce's oompotation^ -within two 
Hules. They beeaiifte, immediately after sunrise, like a thick wood, and 
almost darkened the sun , his rays, shining throngh them for near an 
hour, gaTe l^em an appearance of pillars of fire. At another tune th^ 
were terrified by an army of these sand pillars, whose march was con- 
stantly south, a number of which seemed once to be coming directly 
upon them, and, though they were little nearer than two miles, a con- 
siderable quantity of sand fell around them. On the 21st of November, 
about eight in the momiag, he had a view of the desert to the westward 
as before, and saw the sands had already begun to rise in immense twisted 
pillars, which darkened the heavens, and moved over the desert with more 
magnificence than ever. The sun shining through the pillars, which 
were thicker, and contained more sand apparently than any of the pre- 
ceding ones, seemed to give those nearest them an appearance as if 
spotted with stars of gold. A little before twelve, the wind at north 
ceased, and a considerable quantLty of fine sand rained upon them for 
an hour afterwards. 

AiraiQiJiTT or nrroxicATEsre bhinxs. 

It is a oomman belief that wine was the only inebriating liquor 
known to antiquity, but this is a mistake. Tacitiia mentions the use of 
ale or beer as common among the Germans of his time. By the 
Egyptians, likewise, whose country was ill adapted to the cultivation of 
the grape, it was employed as a substitute for wine. Ale was common 
in the middle ages, and Mr. Park states that very good beer is made, by 
the usual jjpoeesa of brewing and malting, in the mteiior of Africa. 
The favourite drink of our Saxon ancestors was ale or mead. Those 
worshippers of Odin were so notorioasly addicted to drunkenness, that 
it was regarded as honourable rather tlian otherwise ; and the man who 
could withstand the greatest quantity was looked upon with admiration 
and respect: whence the drunken songs of the Scandinavian scalds: 
whence the glories of YalhaUa, the fancied happiness of whose in- 
habitants consisted of quaffing draughts from the skulls of their 
enemies slain in battle. Even ardent spirit, which is generally supposed 
to be a modem discovery, probably existed from a very early period. 
It is said to have been first made by the Arabians in tlie middle ages, 
and in all likelihood may lay claim to a still remoter origin. The 
spirituous liquor called arrack has been manufactured in the island of 
Java, as weU as in the continent of Hindoetan, from time immemoriaL 
Brandy was made in Sicily at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century. As to wine, it was so common in ancient times as to have a 
tutelar god appropriated to it ; Bacchus and his companion Silenus are 
as household w(»rds in the mouths of all, and constituted most important 
features of the heathen mythology. We have all heard of th:e Falemian 
and Campanian wines, and. of the wines of Cyprus and Shiraz. Indeed, 
there is reason to believe that the ancients were in no respect inferior to 
the modems in the excellence of the vinous liquors, whatever they may 
have been in the variety. Wine was so common in the eastern nations 
that Mahomet, foreseeing the baleful effects of its propagation, forbade 
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H to his followers, wbo, to compensate tiiemBelves, had recourse. ti> 
opiom. The Qothio or a&A. ages eeem to have heea tliose in vhicui il 
was the least conunon ; in proof of this it may be mentioiied that, bq 
late as 1298, it was vended aa a cordial by the English apo^eoaziM^ 

At the present day it is Little drunk, except by we upper c' ■" 

those oountries which do not naturally fnmish the grape. In 1: .. 
do, it is so cheap as to come within the reach of even the lowest. 

suhtb of clohjuciioib. 
A few miles Bonth of Athlone ore the famous niips of ClonmaontHB, ths 
school where, according to Dr. O'Connor, " the nobilitr of Conziangh^ 
had their children educated, and whiob -was therefore called CIoBn-nuw- 




nois, ' the secluded I I Qoient 

times, a renowned Cwuvl^i j u. uic j.ii^u uugn , uiu. jv.. ^....j ^^utnrioB 
it has continued a favourite burial-place, the popular belief eadnrinK to 
this day, that all persona interred here pass immediately from earth to 
heaTen. The abbey is said to have been founded by Bt. Kienm aboot 
the middle of the ajxth century, and soon became " amazingly enriohedj'' 
so that, writes Mr. Archdall, "its landed property was so great, and t$« 
number of cells and monasteries subjected to it so numerous, tmit abnofic 
half of Ireland was said to be within the bounds of Clonmaonois. Thp 
rains retain marks of exceeding splendour. In the immediate Tidni^ 



there are two " Round Towers." The above engraving represents one ^ 

the mani '""' '" ■!■ .■ .. ..iia?...* 

among iJ 



le many richly-carved stone crosses that are scattered in all direeti<a» 



THE BBICES OF S 

Besides sun-dried bricks, remains of kiln-baked or burnt bricks aM 
found in all the principal ruins of ancient Babylonia, and were vxi 
lot t^e purpose of revetting or casing the walls. Like the san>4iiM. 
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bricks they are nude of clsy mixed with gtaes and straw, which have, 
of coone, disappeared in the bakiiiKi leaving, however, traces of ^ 
stalks or stems m the ohiy. GenersJlj' they are slaak-burnt, of a pale 
red oolonr, with a. slight glaze or poli^. The finest sort, according to 
Ht. Rich, are white, approaching more or less to a yellowish oast, like 
onr Stourbridge, or fire-brick ; the coarsest are red, like ooi ordinary 
brick. 8(une have a blackish oast, and are very bard, 'She finest are 
thoBO which oome from the inins of Uie Akerkuf, The general measure- 
ment of the kiln-diied biioks, at the Birs Nimr&d, is 1 ft. 1 in. square, 
and 3 in, thick. Some are submnltiplcs, or half of these dimensions. 
A few are of different shapes for pBrQcnlai purposes, snch as rounding 
COTners. Those at the Akerkuf measured a trifle less, or 12J in. square, 
and 2J in. thick, and are placed at the base of the monument. The 




bricks of Al Eymer, 
, 2^ in. thick, I 



the eastern bank, measure 14 in. long, 12^ in. 
, , , are of fine fabric. There are bricks of two 

dimensiotts at this ruin of the Birs Nimrud ; those on the northern brow, 
a little way down it, measure 12 in. square, and 3^ in. thick ; they are 
of a pale red oolonr, and used for revetting 1^ menument. Lower 
down to the east of this, they are 4J in. broad, and 12J in, long. 
Similar bricks were found at the MujeUibe, and in one place was an entire 
wall of tbem 60 feet thick. The whole plain here is covered with masses 
of brick work, and on one of the mounds the bricks are so red, that is 
looks one brignt gleaming masB. The bricks frmn the MujeUibe or £asr 
are described as very hard, and of a pale yellow colonr ; and this edifice 
presents a remarkaUe appearance oi freshness. We have seen only one 
fragment of a brick from NiSer ; it is of a white, or rather yellowish 
white ooloBT, and sandy, gritty texture. This spot, it wiU be re- 
membered, is Bupposed to be Oie site of old Babylon. All these brieta 
are made by the same process as those of Aasyna, namely, stamped out 
of a wooden or tcrra-ootta mould, and are also impressed with several 
Jines of cuneiform character. This impression is always snnk below the 
anperfioioB, rectangular, and often placed obliquely on ^the brick, with 
that diaiegaid to mechauioal aymjaetry wbioh is w osoal on works of 
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ancient art. The stamp is generally about 6 mcliea long, hy 4 inebei 
wide, and the number oi lines varies from tiiree to sevoi : an arrange- 
ment quite different from that observed on tiie bricks of Assyria, and 
rather resembling that adojpted by the briok-makers of Egypt. He 
engraving on previous page is of a briok stamped with the name of Neba- 
ohadnezzar, which is now in the possession of tiiie Boyal Society at 
Literatore. The inscriptions sometmies eommence with the figure of a 
lion, a bnll, or "^at ma^ be intended for an altar. These read, according 
to Sir H. Eawlinson, — 

gf\ I^ebnchadnezzar, 
e king of Babylon, 
founder of Beth Digla, or SaggaJn, 
and of Beth Tzida 
son of Nebopalasar [I am]. 



A TTJKKESH BAZAAB. 

A Turkish bazaar is one of the most wonderful sights in the world, 
•and well deserves a place in our record of curiosities. "We cannot do 
better than quote the description which Mr. Albert Smith gives of one 
of these extraordinary places in his ** Month at Constantinople :" — 

" Smyrna had, in some measure, prepared me for the general appear- 
ance of an oriental bazaar ; but the vast extent of these markets at Con- 
stantinople created a still more vivid impression. To say that the covered 
rows of shops must altogether be miles in length — that vista after vista 
opens upon the gaze of the astonished stranger, lined with the costliest 
productions of the world, each collected in its proper district — ^that one 
may walk for an hour, without going over the same ground twice, amidst 
diamonds, gold, and ivory ; Cashmere shawls, and Chinese silks ; glit- 
tering arms, costly perfumes, embroidered slippers, and minors; rare 
brocades, ermines, Morocco leathers, Persian nick-nacks; amber mouth- 
pieces, and jewelled pipes — that looking along the shortest avenue, every 
known tint and colour meets the eye at once, in the wares and costumes, 
and that the noise, the motion, the novelty of this strange spectacle is at 
first perfectly bewildering — all this, possibly, gives the reader the notion 
of some kind of splendid mart, fitted to supply the wants of the glittering 
personages who ngure in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments ; yet it 
can convey but a poor idea of the real interest which such a place calls 
forth, or tiie most extraordinary assemblage of treasures displayed there, 
amidst so much apparent shabbiness. No spot in the world — ^neither the 
Parisian Boulevards, nor our own Eegent-street — can boast of such an 
accumulation of valuable wares from afar, as the great bazaar at Con-r 
stantinople. Hundreds and thousands of miles of rocky road and sandy 
desert have been traversed by the moaning camels who have carried 
those silks and precious stones from Persia, with the caravan. From 
the wild regions of the mysterious central Africa, that ivory, so cun- 
ningly worked, in the next row, has been brought — 4he coal-black people 
only know how — ^until the Nile floated it down to Lower Egypt. Then 
those soft Cashmere shawls have made a long and treacherous journey to 
Trebizond, whence the fleet barks of tiio cold and stormy Euxine at last 
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broaght thean iip*tlie fairy Bosphonis to the very water's edge of ^ 
city. From, tiie remote wsdre America ; &(»ii sturdy Expand ; from 
Cadiz, Marseilles, and all along the glowing shores of the M^terraaesa, 
safely carried o?er the dark and leaping sea, hy braye iroB monsters that 
haye fought the winds with their sealding breathy tiiese wares haye 
come, to tempt the purchasers, in the pleasant^ calm^ snbdited light of 
the bazaars of 8tambonL'* 

YABJnSK'TEEE OF TTTB JAFAITESE* 

The urusi or yamish-tree, of which they make so extensive a use, is a 
noble tree when grown to its fidl size. On incision it yields a rich, 
milky, glutinous jnioe, out of wMeh the Japanese make the celebrated 
yami&h, known by the nanio of Japan* 'With 1^ yamish they cover 
and coat all their nonsehold fnmitnre, all their dishes and plates, and all 
their drinking-yeaaels, whether made of wood or of paper. The use of 
plate, or porcehdn, or g^ass i^ppears to he yeiy limitea, and is probably 
interdicted by soane rale of natiaoafib^ or zelmon : firom the emperor 
down to the meanest peasant, all make use of the li^ht varnished or 
japanned cups and dishes, the inner snhstanoe of which is wood or paper, 
or what we term pcipi^viiiach^. 

Another tree, called forasiy renders a yamish of an inferior quality. 

TQBTCHE'-GSAIIBER AT ITVEEICBSXG. 

Nuremberg, being a ** free city," was governed by its own ap- 
pointed magktrates, haying independent courts of law. The exe- 
cutive couuboil of state consisted of eight members, chosen from the 
thirty patrician funilies, who, hj the privilege granted to them from the 
thirteenth ccBtazTy ruled the city entirely. In process of time these 
privileges assumeo. tiie &rm of a civic tyraiULyy which was felt to be in- 
tolerable by the people, and occasionally (mnwd by them. The fierce 
religious wars of tiie sixteenth centnir aaaistod in desAioying the mono- 
poly of power still more ; yet now tnat it is gone for ever, it has left 
fearful traces of its irresponsible strength. All who sigh for " the good 
old times," should not moralise over the fallen greatness of the city, and 
its almost deserted but noble town-hall ; but descend below the building 
into the dark vaults and corridors which form its basement ; the terrible 
substructure upon which the glorious municipal palace of a free imperial 
self-ruled city was based in the middle ages, mto whose secrets none 
dared pry, and where friends, hope, life itself, were lost to those who 
dared revolt against the rulers. There is no romance-writer who has 
imagined more horrors than we have evidences were perpetrated under 
the name of justice in these Mghtfol vaults, unknown to the busy citizens 
around them, within a few feet of the streets down which a gay wedding 
procession might pass, while a true patriot was torn in every limb, and 
racked to death by the refined cruelty of his fellow-men. The heart 
sickens in these vaults, and an instinctive desire to quit them takes pos- 
session of the mind, while remaining merely as a curious spectator within 
them. The narrow steps leading to them are reached through a decorated 
doorway, and the passage below receives light through a series of grat- 
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inm, Tou shortly reach the Ubyrintldiie ways, totally ezdwUd Enb 
extenuil light and air, and enter, one after anotli», confined dwngaww, 
little more t lmiTi six feet square, caaed with aak to deaden sonnds, ud- tD 
inorease the difficulty of attempted escape. To make these naj-row {Imei 
' even more horrible, strong wooden stocks are in some, and day andnigjit 
" prisoners were secured in total dajkness, in an atjoosphere -whiidi aecpa 
eren now too oppresaiTe to bear. In close proiimity to these dm^wv 
is a strong stone room, about twelve feet wide each way, into whiidi ym 
desoend by three steps. Itia I i - n - ' r, which we here engr»w, 




The maasire bars before yon are all that remom of the perpendienbr 
rack, apon which unfortunates were hung with weights attached to their 
ankles. Two such of stone, weighi^ each fifty pounds, were kept here 
some years back, as well as many other implements of torture ainoe re- 
moved or sold for old iron. The raised stone bench around the room, was 
for the use of the executioner and attondanta. The vaulted loof oon' 
densed tike voice of the tortured man, and an apertnre on one side gave 
it freedom to ascend into a room above, where the judicial listeners 
waited for the &lt«ring words which succeeded the agonising soreama of 
tli^ victim. 

SEFDLCHSUi VASES 07 OREEE rOITE£T. 

The Qumher of these vases deposited in the ^at pnblio mnsennu of 
Europe is very large, and from calculations derived from catalogues, or 
from observations made on the spot, may be stoted in round niunhen as 
follows:— The Homo Bwbonioo, at flaples, contains about 2,100;'the 
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Gregorian Hoseum in the Vaticaii, ahoat 1,000; Florence has about 
700 ; and at Turin tiiere are 500. On the side of the Alps, the Imperial 
Mnsenin of Tienna possesses about 300 ; 'Berlin has 1 ,690 ; Munich about 
1,700; Dresden, 200; CarlBrnho, 200; the Lonvre, at Parid, about 
1,600; while 500 more mav be found in the Biblioth^ue Imperiole. 
The British Museum has about 2,600 tbbcs of all kinds. Besides Ihe 
pnblia collections, seyeral choice and Taluable specimenB of anoiect art 
belong to individuals. The most important of these private collections 
are those of the Due de Luynes, uie Due de Blacas, the Count do 
Pourfales-Goigier, the Jatta collection, that belonging to M. 8t. Angdo 




at Naples, and a fine and choice one belonging to the Marquis Campana 
at Rome. In England, the collections of Mr. Hope, of Mr. Jekyll, of 
ike Marquia of NcrthamptoD, and of Mr. Hertz, contain seTcral in- 
terestdng examples. In addition to these, sevcrpd thousand more vases 
are in the hands of the principal dealers, as 8. Barone, of Naples ; and 
the heirs of 8. Basseggio, Capranesi and Messrs. Botheby, in London. 
The total number of vases in public and private collections probably 
amOunte to 15,000 of all kinds. 

All these were discovered in the sepulchres of the ancients, but the 
circumstances under which they were found differ according to locaLitv. 
In Greece, the graves are generally small, being design&d for single 
corpses, which accounts for the comparatively small size of the vases 
discovered in that country. At Athens, the earlier graves are annk 
deepest in the soil, and those at Corinth, especially such as contain the 
early Corinthian vases, are found by boring to a depth of several feet 
beneath the surface. The early tjimbs of Civita Vecohia and Ciere, or 
Ctnvetri, in Italy, are tnunelled in the earth ; and those at Yolci and in 
the Etnuoah territory, from which t^ finest and largest rawB have been 
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extracted, are chambers heMm in the rocks. In Southern Italy, eflpedallj 
in Campania, they are large chambers, abont §i palms under the snirfiHe. 

The engraying on preyixms page will convey an idea of liie mannttf m 
urMeh the Tase» are arranged round the bodiea of tiie dead in the tiBBbe 
<^ Teii, J^ola,. and Gnmse. 

The tomb th»e represented is c o nstri t cted «f huge blocks cif stoae, 
arranged in sqnared masses, called the Etnaacan sst^le of wall, ink eos- 
tradistinction to the Cyclopean. The walls are painted with fiiifa|eel% 
Hie body is laid upon tne stcme floor, and the larger yaaes, such as the 
oxyhapha and craiBrs are placed ronnd it* The jugs are himg npom naa^ 
Toxmi the walls. 

GAMES WXXXr CASDS IK THE SIXTEKXTH CEiniUBY. 

Cards were used by every one. The game of Gleek was played by 
three persons. The dealer deah twelve cards and left eight on the 
table for stock, seven ir&e bonglii^ and the ace tamed np Sx the dealer ; 
if it was Tiddy (&mr of tramps) such player gave foiEr to the dealer. 
The ace was cailea Ttb, the knacire Tim, the mk Towser, end the sixth 
Tumbler. The players then /begin bidding for fte stock In hopes of 
bettering tibeir game, the hapx taking in seyen eaids sad putting out 
seven. If Tib was tamed m, it eovnted fiHsCTL to iSkn d^er. The 
players then, picked lor B]d^ the coie haying most of a soit winning 
it — ^unless any one had fiMor aeee^ which alwaya carried it. T]Le first 
then said, ^I'll vie the fioff;^ the next, ''lH see ft/* tkt third, 
"I'll see it, and remit f the first again, " I'llaBc jamt Ttiwf* and 
the middle, 'TU n0t meddle witik it.'^ The^ th»i ihowed fiieir eards, 
and he that had meet of a sent won six' of lum tha& hdd out lowest, 
and forty of Mm whc^ said he eonld see it^ and iheaiefiised to ■ee&le 
with it. 

Ombre, Basset, Whist, Costly Colours, and Kye Cards, were, we 
believe, of later introduction. Of our period, are Ruff, Bone, Ace, 
Pult. The great game in the West of ;&igland was Post and Pair, as 
All Fours was in Kent, and Five Cards in Ireland. In Post and Fair, 
the ace of tramps was the best card ; at Post the best cards weve one 
and two, but a pair of court cards one. The daring of the game^ em^ 
sisted in the vye, or the adventuring upcm the goodness of yonr h^nd 
to intimidate your antagonist. 

KESCTJED KELICS. 

The following is a list — ^translated from the original in the chartnlAry 
of the University of Glasgow ; of the relics which were carried away 
from Glasgow Cathedral, by the Archbishop, before the work of demoli- 
tion began, in 1560 : — 

The image of Christ in gold, and those of the twelve apostles in silvev, 
with the whole vestments belonguig to the church. 

A silver cross, gilt in the upper part, and adorned with pveeious stones 
in the lower part, with a small portion of the cross of our Saviour I 

Another silver cross, adorned with precious stones, with several c^her 
portions of the cross of Christ ! 
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A silver casket, gilt, containixig the hair of the "blessed Virgin ! 

A square silver coffer, containing several of the scourges of St. Eenti- 
gem, and St. Thomas of Canterbury, and a partion of fljje hair garment 
worn bv the former saint !I 

Anomer silver casket, gilt, containing part of the skin of Bartholo^ 
mew, the apostle ! ! 

A silver casket containing a bone of St. Ninian ! 

A silver casket, containing part of the girdle of the Virgin Mary ! ! 

A crystal case, containing a bone of some saint and of St. Magdalene!! 

A small vial of crystal, containing the milk of the blessed Virgin, 
and part of the manger of Christ ! ! ! 

A small phial of a saffiron cploiir, ixmlaimng the fluid vhuih. fozmerly 
flowed from the tomb of St. Mungo ! 

A phial, containing several of l^he hemes of St. Engendj and of St, 
Blaze! 

A phial, containing a part of the tomb of St. CaHit^nnye Hie virgin ! 

A small hide, with a portion of the cloak of St. Martin ! 

A precious hide, wit^ portions of the bodies of 9L Xentigeni and St. 
Thomas of Canterbury II 

Some oiher hides, with bones of saints and other teHcs ! 

A wooden diest, containing many small relics ! 

Two linen bags, with the bones of St. Eentigeni, St. Thanew, and 
other deceased saints ! ! 

"Wifli respect to the paper now in use, Dr. Blair says, ihe fest paper- 
mill (in England, we suppose) was erected at Dartford, in the year 1588, 
by a Oerman of tiie name of Speilbnan ; from whidi period we may^ 
perhaps, date its manufacture in this country. 

It appears, however, that it was known in the East nmch eailier ; it 
being observed that most of the ancient manoscr^ts in Arabic and oilier 
Oriental languages, were written upon cotton paper, and it is thought 
the Saracens first introduced it into Spain. 

Anderson, in his " History of Commerce," says that, tiU the year 1690, 
there was scarcely any paper made in England but the coarse brown 
sort. Paper was previously imported from France, Genoa, and Holland. 
However, the improvement of this article in England, in consequence of 
the French war, produced a saving to the country of £100,000 annually, 
which had been paid to France for paper alone. 

LOTTEKTES. 

If the antiquity of a practice could justify its existence, lotteries might 
claim peculiar reverence. The Eomans, we are told, used to enliven 
their Saturnalia with them, by distributing tickets, all of which gained 
some prize. Augustus instituted lotteries, that consisted, however, of 
things of little value. Nero also established lotteries, for the people, in 
which 1,000 tickets were daily distributed, and several of those who 
were favoured by fortune got rich by them. The first lottery of which 
we find any record in our annals, was in the year 1659, which, accord- 
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ing to Stow, ooDsisted of 40,000 lota, at 10a. each. The prizes wen 
pUted; and the profits were to be spplied to the purpose of repairing tlw 
havens of the kingdom. This lottery was drawn at the west door of Bb 
Paul's catbednil ; and began on the 11th Julv, 1569, and oontiiiiied. in- 
oessantL;, day and cieht, till the 6tli Uay foQowing. The tioketa were 
three yean in being disposed of. In the year 1612, Kin^ Jamesgrantid 
a lottery to promote tae plantation of English colonies in Tirg infa, 
which was also drawn at St. Paul's. 




TEUPLE AT SIUONBDNO. 

The above is a correct representation of the great Lepcha temple 
at Simonbong, in Sikkim, a district of India neat Thibet. We t^ 
the following aeconnt of it from the Jonmal of Dr. Hooker, who 
visited it in 1848 : — " Simonbong is one of the smallest and pooreat 
goompos, or t«mples, in Sikkim, being built of wood only. It consiata 
of Mie 1m^ room, raised on a stone foundation, with small sliding 
shutter windows, and roofed with shingles of wood ; opposite the door 
a wooden altar was placed, rudely chequered with black, whit«, and 
red; to the right and left were shelves, with a few Tibetan books, 
wrapped in silk ; a model of SjmbonaQt temple in Nepal, a praying- 
cvUnder, and some implements for common purposes, Img s of jtmiper, 
Aiglish wine-bottles and glasses, with tofts of Aln'es Webbina, rhodo- 
iBoixm flowers, and peaoook's feathers, beddes various trifles, oUy 
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OTsaments and ofierings, and little Hindoo idols. On the altar went 
ranged seven, little brass cnpa, full of water ; a large conch-sbell, carved 
wim the saered lotus ; a brass jug from Lhassa, of beautifnl design, 
and a hnman thigh-bone, hollow, and perforated through both condylea. 
" Facing Uie altoi was a be&ch and a chair, and on one side a huge 
tambourine, with two curved iron drumsticka. Tho bench was covered 
witlk bells, handsomely carved with idols, and censers with joniper- 
ashes ; and on it lay the dorge, or double-headed thunderbolt. Of all 
fliese articleB, the human thigh-bone is by much the most curiooa ; it is 
Tery often that of a Lama, and is valuable in proportion to its length. 
As, however, the Sikkim Lamas are burned, these relics are gener- 
ally procured from Tibet, where the corpses are out in pieces and 
ttrown to the kites, or thrown into the water." ' 




I11PLEMENT3 u 



I IK BUCSHIST "TKUTLES. 



The above sketch places before u 



i implements generally used in 



the Buddhist temples of India ; — a praying cylinder in stand, another 
to be carried in the hand, cymbals, bell, brass cup, three trumpets (one 
of them made of a hnman thiKh-bone), conch, and doije, or donble- 
headed thunderbolt, which the Lama, or high-priest, holds in his hand 
during service. The praying cylinder is made to revolve b^ means of 
au axle and string, and a projecting piece of iron strikes a little bell at 
each revolution. Within such cylinders are deposited written prayers, 
amd whoever pulls the string properly ia considered to have saia hia 
prayers as often as the beU rings. The worshippers, on entering tho 
temple, walk up to the altar, and, before or after having deposited their 
gifts, they lift both hands to the forehead, fall on their knees, and touch 
(he ground three times with head and hands. They then advance to 
tke head Lama, kotow similarly to him, and he Ueues them, la-ying 
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both hands on their heads, and repeating a diort fonmila.. ScMnefmn 
tiie doTJe is used in Messing, as the cross is in Europe, «nd vHbflK a 
nnmber of people request a benediotion, tibe Laina proiMHutoes it fron 
the door of the temple wii^ outstretched arms, €he peo^e bH Yxitf 
prostrate, with thdr foreheads touching the ground. 

TBOCLUbLTKHRr FOK THE FKB80K OF OaXOaSE IDU 

On th6 youi^ Pretender landing in Scotland, Oovenunefiit issued t 

rdamation^ offering a reward of £30,000 for his head, alive or dead. 
opposition to this, the following curious paper was issued by die 
Prince and his council, which, Mr. Beloe says, "is so rare, that T never 
heard of any other than that which accident lately deposited ht tiie 
British Museum." 

"Charles, Prince of Wales, &c. 
" Kegeut of the Slxlgdoms of Beofland, France, and Ireland, and the 
Dominions thereunto bekoiging, 

" Whereas, we have seen a certain scandalons and malicious paper, 
published in the style and form of a proehunation, bearing date tne 1st 
instant, wherein, under pretence of bringing us to justice, like our Boyal 
Ancestor, King Charles I. of blessed memoir, tiiere is a reward of 
£30,000 sterliog promised to those who fikali deliver us into the hands'of 
our enemies, we could xu)t but be looved with a just inanimation at so 
insolent an attempt ; and though, from our nature aad principles, we 
abhor and detest a practice so unusual amomg C9iris&ui Princes, we 
cannot but, out of just regard to Ihe dignity of <mr person, ^loinise a 
like reward of £30,000 sterling to him, or those, who shall aemse and 
secure till our further orders, the person of the Eleefor of fljaaover, 
whether landed, or attempting to land, in any part of his Ifetjesty's 
dominions. Should any fatal accident happen mm. heaoe, let the blame 
be entirely at ISttb door of those who first set theinfiuMMn example. 

"CttlLRLES, P. R. 

" Given at our Camp, at Kiniockdfl, August 22, 1745. 
" By his Highness' s Command. 

"John Mitbbay." 
dogs in japak. 

Dogs or common curs they have, and in superfluous numbers. Tbex 
dogs are as much the pest of the towns of Japan as liiey are of Constan- 
tinople and the other foul cities and towns of the Ottoman Empire. This 
rast increase of the canine species, and the encouragement and immnnity 
accorded to it, arose (according to the popular accountj out of a onrious 
feuperstition and an extrayagant imperial decree. An Emperor who 
reigned at the close of the eighteenth century chanced to be bom under 
ihe fc^ign of the Dog, the Dog being one of tfie twelve celestial signs of 
the Japanese Zodiac. For this reason the Emperor had as great an 
esteem for dogs as the Roman Emperor Augustus is reported to have 
entertained for rams. When he ascended flie throne, he willed and 
brdained that dogs should be held as sacred animals ; and, from thai^ 
time> more puppies Baw the light, and were permitted to liye in Japan 
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thaD. in any otker coiintrj on the face of the earth, Ttu^ey; perhaps, 
excepted. These dogs have no masters, but lie and prowl about the 
streets^ to the exce^aing great annoyance of passengers^ especially if 
they h^pen to be foreign trayellers,. or Christians in Christian dresseiL 
If they come round you in padss^ barking, snaxliag, and showing- their 
teeth ; nay, even if they fall upon you and bite you, you must on no 
account take the law into your own hands, and heat them off or shoot 
them. To kill one of them is a capital crime, whatevet mischief the 
brute may haye done you. In eyery town there are Guardians of the 
Dogs, and to tiiese oficers notice must be giyen in case of any canine 
misdemeanour, these guardians alone being empowered to punish tibie 
dogs. Eyery street must keep a certain number of these' animals, or at 
least provide them with victuals ; huts, or dog-hospitals, stand in all 
parts of the town, and to these the animals, in case of sickness, must be 
oarefidly conveyed by the inhabitants. The dogs that die must be 
brought up to the tops of mountains and hills, the usual burying-places 
of men and women, and there be very decently interred. Old Ksempfer 
says: — " The natives tell a pleasant tale on this head. A Japanese, as 
he was carrying the carcase of a dead dog to the top of a steep mountain, 
grew impatient, grumbled, and cursed the Emperor's birth-day and 
whimsic£U. c(»nmand. His companion bid him hold his tongue and be 
quiet, and, instead of swearing, return thanks to the gods that the 
Emperor was not bom under the Sign of the Horse, for, in that case, the 
load would be heavier.'' 

LAGMI, AKD THE FSE MADE OF IT. 

Mohammed, we are told, prohibited the use of wine, owing to a 
drunken quarrel among the chiefs of his army, which produced great 
dis(»^er and confusion in his affairs, and almost caused the prophet's 
death in one of his daring military engagements. He, therefore, ad- 
dressed his followers in these words : "The devil desires to sow dissen- 
sions among you, through wine and games of chance, to divert you from 
remembering God, and praying to. him. Abandon wine and games of 
chance. Be obedient to God -and the prophet, his apostle, and take heed 
unto yourselves." But the prophet, who could so minutely delineate the 
furniture of heaven,, and the instruments of torture of hell — who could 
describe the mysterious occurrences before the creation was formed into 
its present shape, and predict stupendous events to happen in thousands 
of years to ccooe — oould not forsee that man would stupify himself by any 
other beverages besides " wine." The believers in the Koran at Tozar, 
a city near ^e Great Desert, in Africa, certainly abstain from wine, and 
thus obey the prophet's precept, but then they indulge freely in Utgrni, or 
the juice of the palm-tree, which, when fermented, is as pernicious in 
its effect, when taken in excess, as the wine possibly can be. This juice 
is easily obtained, and more easily still prepared. An incision is made 
in the tree, just beneath the branches, and a jar so fastened that it re- 
ceives every drop of Kquid flowing out. During a night they procure 
from a tree ** in a producing condition " (in which it is not always) from 
a quart «to tjiree pints of laymi. When drank immediately it tastes 
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like genuine ricH milk, and is perfectly liarmless ; but when allowed to 
stand one night, or, at most, twentv-four hours, it partakes (with ib» 
exception of the colour, which is whitish,) of the quaii^ and flavour of 
champagne, and that of a far superior sort than is usually offered in 1^ 
British markets. This date-tree wine,' (for se it may l>e called,) pm- 
oured at so little trouble and expense, is to be found in every house, and 
has its victims reeling through the streets of Tozar, just as the stnpify- 
ing porter has in the streets of English cities. But the curious put in 
connexion with this is, Ihat ^* the faithful^' persist in their jnstincataon 
that they do not trani^ess their prophet's precept ! " Ltigmi is not 
wine," they say, " and the prophet's prohibition reiers to wine.** 

ANGLO-SAXON UMBBELLA. 

In Anglo-Saxon times the traveller always wore a covering for his 
head, which, though in various shapes, in no mstaDce resembled our hat, 

though it was characterised by the general tenn 
hfjet. He seems to have been farther protected 
against the inclemency of the weather by a ddak 
or {mentel). One would be led to suppose that 
this outer garment was more varied in form and 
material than any other part of the dress from 
the great number of names which we find apphed 
to it, such as — basing, hcecce, hcecla^ or hacela, 
pmlly pylca, scyccels, wcBfelSy &c. The writings 
which remain throw no fight upon the provisions 
made by travellers against rain ; for the dictionary 
makers who give scur-scead (shower-shade) as 
signifying an umbrella are certainly mistaken. Yet that umbrellas were 
known to the Anglo-Saxons is proved beyond a doubt by a figure in the 
Harleian MSS. which we have engraved above. A servant or attendant 
is holding an umbrella over the head of a man who appears to be covered 
at the same time with the cloak or mantle. 

THE HEJIKA. 

The Hejira, Hegira, or Hejra. The flight of Mohammed from Mecca 
to Medina is the epoch of the Mohammedan nations. Omar, the second 
Caliph, instituted the Hegira in imitation of the Christian^, who counted 
their years from their persecution by Diocletian, (a.d. 284,) and who 
called it the era of the martyrs. ^ Thus the Mohammedans wishied to 
commence their calculation of time from the period of the most memor- 
able persecution they had suffered. The learned Mohammedan astrono- 
mers have been divided in opinion on the exact year of the Chnstians 
which corresponds with the Hegira. But the generalily of writers place 
this epoch on Friday, the 16th of July, a.d. 622. The ancient Arabs 
counted time by solar months ; these months always returned in the same 
season, and their names correspond with the employments which the 
seasons rendered necessary. Since the epoch of the Hegira was fixed, 
the Mohammedans count time by lunar months, the Arabian year con- 
Bisting of 354 days, eight hours, and forty-eight minutes. The inter- 
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OBlary dsys are adjosted by a cycle of thirty lunar years, of which 
nineteen are of 354 days, ajid eleven of 33S days. The years of excess 
are in the following order .—2, fi, T, 10, 13, IS, 16, 21, 24, 26, 29. 

CHXNESE FlULOO^ 



hey are commonly hot erroneonaly called, tri- 
object of ChineBB architecture wfiich, from its 



The Pailoos, or, ss 

mnphal arches, form a ^ . . . 

constant Teenrrence in viewa of ChincBe scenery, is almost as lamuiar «i 
us as the pagoda. They are, in fact, monnmenta to deceased persons of 
distinction, generally of widows who have not married a second, time, 
or of vii^ins who have died on- 
married. The smaller and leas 
important ones consist mere^ of 
two upright posts of wood or 
granite, supporting a flat board 
with an inscription, lite, both in 
purpose and design, to the wooden 
rails which are used as substi- 
tutes for tombstones in some dis- 
tricts in England. The more 
important Pailoos hare three 
openings, supported by several 
boards, with more or less orna- 
ment aid carving. Sometimes 
Biey are wholly of wood ; in 
others no material is used but 
stone, generally granite ; and 
these two materials are combined 
in varioos proportions in other 
examples. Sometimes they are 
raised on platforms as in the 
annexed example, &om a peim- 
liarly graceful one near Canton. . ___ 

At other times tiey are placed _ _ " 

on the ground, and even across 

roads, so aa to form arches, if they may be called, though certainly not 
triumphal ones. 

SEUAXEABLE QBOTIO, AND STOET COKIfECrED WTTK IT, 

Near Lnnel, in France, on the eastern bank of the river HEranlt, is' 
l^e grotto, known in this part of the country as la Saume de las 
Dimmaiaetlas, or des Ffea, This grotto consists of many large, deep 
apartments, some of which are indeed inaccessible ; the second (and they 
are all one below the other), presents to the eye of the beholder four 
beautifiil pillars, about thirty leet high, terminating at the top like palm 
trees ; they are detached from the roof, which is only to be accounted 
for by supposing that the bottom, oi^oor, has, in some concussion of 
nature, sunk from its original levd : the third chamber, still descending, 
and like the former only to be reached by ropes and ladders, presents, at 
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the faither end, one vast onrtain of crystal, to wliich the lights, earned 
on such ocoasions, ^ye the appearance of all manner of precious stonefl. 
Some of the stalactites of this apartment are solid and white as alabaster, 
some clear and transparent as glass ; they are of every fantastic fom 
and description, as well as displaying perfect representauons of cascades, 
trees, festoons, lances, pillars, firuits, flowers, and even, the r^^nlar 
arrangement of architecture in a cathedraL The fourth ohamber is a 
long gallery covered with fine sand : beyond this three great pillars pre- 
sent themselves, and behind, there is a lake of thick mnddy water. AH 
these grottoes have been long known to the peasantry, but another wm 
lately penetrated, in which every former varietjr of stalactite was seen, but| 
in addition to these was found an altar, white, like fine ehina, having 
regular steps to it, of the same material : it is composed appaarentlyw 
layers of the opaque stalactite, of a dazzling white and exquisite polish: 
four twisted c^umns, of a yellow colour and transparent, whose height is 
lost in the vast roof; an obelisk, perfectly round, of a reddish colour, vi 
a great height, and a colossal figure of a woman, holding two children in 
her anus, and placed upon a pedestal, completed the astonishment of tils 
daring explorers of this subterraneous cavern. But alas ! this astonish- 
ment was changed into feelings of a more melancholy description, whcan 
they recalled the circimistance, still current in the neighbourhood, tVf it^ 
during the religious wars, a family (whether Protestant or Catholic is 
not ascertained), consisting of a father and mother and one or two chil- 
dren, sought refuge in th€»e subterraneous grottoes from the pers&cutioii 
of their enemies, and there preserved a miserable existence, faj* £roni the 
cruelty of 

Man, whom Nature formed of milder clay, 

"With rrery kind emotion in his heart, 

And taught alone to weep. 

For some years they supported themselves with berries, and now and 
then they were seen endeavouring to secure a stray kid or goat for food. 
The solitude and silence of their almost inaccessible dwelling, imbued 
them and their fate with an awful character ; and from being objects of 
pityy they became at length objects of terror, to the neighbouring' 
peasantry, who told strange stories of the unfortunate beings thus con- 
si^cd to cold and hunger, and compelled to seek a wretched home 
within the bowels of the earth. Their spare forms, their pale counte- 
nances, their tattered garments waving in the breeze, all threw a mystic 
feeling over their appearance, and they were transformed into fairies and 
spectres. The shepherds fled when they appeared, and the children, as 
they clung affi-ighted to their parents, with strained eyes and parted 
lips, followed the rapid movements of the mountaineers, as they in their 
turn, alarmed at the sight of their fellow-creatures, fled from neight to 
height, until they gained their rocky asylum. Such an accumulation of 
suffering and misery was not, however, calculated to prolong existence : 
terror and fear desta'oyed the mind, as hunger and cold destroyed the 
body, and after the lapse of a few years, one by one, these spectres disap- 
peared : but still they figure in all the local stories and traditions peou- 
ouliar to the neighbourhood, under the form of witches, fairies, and 
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noarwren. Ae ijnestioii is, wb£<^er iSie altar and tha figure are not thtt 
woric «f Hiese imfortanate bdngs, w^ might find in tiiui em^o5nai»it a 
transitory solace for their misery. 

CKUELTT or HIWDOb BITES, 

W« extract the following aoeonnt from " The Land of <l» Yeda," a^ 
it afiiMids an extraordinary instaixce of liie lengths to which the fanaticpBai 
«f a, gross superstition mil induee men to proceed : — 

"To satisfy ourselves of the sanguinary character of some of the 
Hindoo deities, and of the influence they exert orer the deluded victims 
«f superstition, we must witness some of l^e cruel practices which ^m^ 
popular goddess, Kali, imposes on her worshippers. The most remarkable 
festival is the one called Charak Puj^ 

" This festival derives its name ham ehakra, a wheel or discus ; in 
allusion to the didb performed in Ae mt of rotating, when suspended 
from the uuitniBUWt of this horriKb faperstitionrBeing desirous of 
witnessing the eetemoBj in all ito fuU, I went to the n^pet where one of 
these cereaaoiiief wm miat ti> UkB pkee* An wga^^ jpole, twent^p- or 
thirty feet a. lieiglity WM fltated m tbe poosdy unm m top of wluch, 
moving on % MTot, * long pole wmvbuMlL Fran, cue mi. of this trans- 
verse beam ft long rope was foineiided asid UA io hm% kMscly, whilst a 
shorter rope was iittflldved to we «dier end^ betnag ft eoiiple of strong 
iron hooks. A good-looking man, periiaps Uiirtj jieaca of i|ge, came from 
the midstoC Om erovd, and doing obeisaaoe bcncafli fto instrument of 
torture, pp oicnt ed hlnttelf as ft eandidate in Ae Imiovr lae aspired to. 
The attendant^ befoe whom be stood ereet, strode ft snart blow on the 
small of tbe bade, and fixed one of tbe booiu m ^ flMh, aftd then did 
the same on iSke otiber side. Tbe naa tbea Ud bdd ^ tibe rope just 
above the books aad. held it, fdulst eertani penaBS In Aa crowd, seizing 
the loose rope, polkd him «p, hj dpjpwiMM; Ihe oAer end of the beam. 
As he rose he relinquished Ms h<wl of we rope by which he was sus- 
pended, and resignea himself to the rotary motion, by which he was 
whirled round and round in mid air, suspended by the flesh of his own 
body. Whilst he was thus enduring the torture incident to this horrid 
service, at once gratifying the cruel goddess Kali and the crowd of 
admiring tspectators, he drew from his girdle fruits and flowers, which he 
scattered among the attendants. These were picked up by <3ie crowd, 
with tne greatest eagerness, as precious relics that might avail as charms 
in cases of personal or domestic extremity. This wretched dupe of a 
foul superstition remained in the air at least a quarter of an hour, and, 
of course, in his own estimation and in that of lie spectators, gained by 
this brief infliction a large amount of merit, and consequent title to 
Tcertain rewards to be reaped in a friture state of being. No sooner had 
he descended, than another was ready for the ceremony. These cruel 
practices are carried on in various parts of the native town, from day to 
oay, as long as the festival lasts. It not unfrequently happens that "(he 
ligaments of the back give way, when the man, tossed to an immense 
distance, is dashed to pieces. In such cases, the inference is, that the 
victim of such accident, by virtue of demerit in a former state of exiBti- 
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tmoe, via not merely unworthy of the priTileges attached to tliia prwi- 
l^^ed oeremonial, but destined txt expiate his evil deeds by ttiiB dreadfnl 
accident." 

cumovs imsiciL msmuiasKJ. 
He musical instrument which we eMrave below, is Tised in tiw 
Bnrman empire, and is thus described by Captain Yule, in bis " Hiosioa 
to Ate," writing from the town of Uagw^, in Bunnsh. The Gaptua 






t proceedings 



jerformaDoe for our benefit, and on diislirat o.. 
Envoy thought it right that we should visit both. 

"Each performance was attended b^ a full Burmese orohestra. The 
principal instruments belonging t« tbis are very remarkable, and, as fiu 
as I know, jpeouliaT to Burma. 

" The chief instrument in size and power is tliat called in BuRoese 
patishaing, and which I can only name in English as a drum-harmoaioon. 
It consists of a circular tub-like frame about thirty inches high and four 
feet six inches in diameter. This frame ia formed of separate wooden 
staves fancifully carved, and fitting by tenon into a hoop which keeps 
them in place. Roitad the interior of the frame are suspended vertically 
■>me eighteen or twenty drums, or tem-toms, graduated in tone, and in 
■ize txwa about two and a-half inches diameter up to ten. In tuning the 
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uutromeDt the tene of each drum is modifled as Tequired bj the appliosi- 
tion of a little moist clay with a sweep of the tlrnmb, ia the centre of th« 
parchment. The whole Bystem then forma a sort of hanuonicon, on whiA 
the perfonner, squatted in the middle, '^fa with the natnTsl {jeotia of 
hia fingers and joilios, and with great dexttxity and mnsic»l efibot." 



BDBUESE iniSIClL IMSTltnilEiriS. 



The two Burmese musical instrnmenta which we here engrave ace thiu 
desciibed by Captain Yule in his " MiBsion to Aya :" — 




" The bamboo harmonicon or ataccato is a curious example of iJie pro- 
duction of melody by simple and unexpected means. Its use, thou(^ 
unknown in India, extends thioughont the Eastern Archipelago ; and 
something similar is possessed, 1 believe, by the negro slaves in BnciL 
Eighteen to twenty-four flat slips of bamboo, about an inch' and a half 
broad, end of grsauated length, are strung upon a double atring and 
suspended in a catcnaiy over the mouth of a trough-like sounding box. 
The roundish outside of the bamboo ia uppermoat, and whilat the extremi- 
ties of the slips are left to their original ihiokness, the middle part of each 
is thinned and hollowed out below. The tuning ia accomplished partlr 
- hy the regulation of this thinning of the middle part. The seale sofwmed 
is played with one or two drumsticks, end the instrument is om of vaj 
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imIIow and pkasiii^ tone. TWa^k the matsriak aie of na ralne^ a fj/mi 
•Id harmomcon is prized by the owner, like a good old Cremona^ and le 
tuk rarely be indneed to purt with it. 

*' Tbere was one example at tbe capital, of a Bimilar instrwnent isntmti 
of 8lip9 of iron oar steel. It said to biaye been made hf tbe angpost haadi^ 
of Kiiig Tharawadee himself, who, like Louis Seize, was abler as a smith, 
than as a king. The effect was not unpleasing, and strongly resembled 
tiuEt of a large Geneya musioal box, but it was &r in&izioc in sweetates 
to the bamboo instrument. 

" Another instrument used in these concerts is a long cylindrical guitar 
of three strings, shaped like an alligator and so named. It-is placed on 
tiie ground bdm the performer." 






EEGULATED BY ACT OF PATlLTA^rEN»» 

The foreig^m kniglits and visitors who came to Windsor Itt Ed-ward the 
Krsf s reign, and brought with them a continual sucdMMlofli of varying 
£BLshions, turned tke beads of the young with delight, and cf the old with 
disgust. DougIa%^ the monk of Grlastonbury, is espeeUly denunciatiye 
and satirical on tau point. He says that in ihe homfcfe variety of cos- 
tume, — ** now long, now large, now wide, now stnd^," — the style of 
dress was '^ destitute and deyert from all honesty of old array e or good 
usage." It is all, he says, ** so nagged and knibb«d on every side, and 
all so shattered and also buttoned, that I with truth shall say, they seem 
more like to tormentors or devils in their clothing, and also in their 
shoying and other array, than they seemed to be lie men." And the 
old monk had good foundatiMi for bis complaint; and the Commons 
themselves having, what the Commons now have not, a dread of be- 
coming as extravagant as their betters in the article of dress, actually 
sought the aid of Parliament. That august assembly met the complaint 
by restricting the use of furs and furls to the royal family and nobles 
worth one thousand ^r annum. Knights and ladies worth four hmubed 
marks yearly, were permitted to deck themselves in cloths d gold and 
ailre*, and to wear certain jewellery. Poor knights, sonires, and dam- 
sels more prohibited from appearing ia the oostnme ai those of higher 
degree. As for the Oonmums themselves, tlwy eonld jmt on nothing 
better than Tmadomed woollen cloth ; and if an apprentice or a milliner 
had been bold enough to wear a ring on the finger, it was in peril of a 

. deeree that it shotdd be taken off, — ^not the finger, bnt the ring^ — ^with 
aonfiscation of the forbidden finery. 

The eonsequence was that the Commons, being under prohibition to 

. pot 0n finery, became smitten with a strong desire to assume it ; and 
Sineh did they rejoice when they were ruled over by so consummate a 
lop as Richard of Bordeaux. Ail classes were content to do what many 

. eLasses joyfully do in our own days, — dress beyond their means; and we 

find in old Harding's ^' Croniele'^that not only were 

'* Yemen and gronei in oloth of silk arrayed, 
Sattin and damask, in doublettes and in gownsei.'^ 

. loA that all this,^ as well as habits of *' cloth of greene and scarleteen,-— 
fnt work and brodwar^ was all," as the ChroniclcLr expresses it, *'for 
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unpayed ;'^ that is, was noi paid for. So ih&t yery many among us Jb 
not so macli despise the wisdom afforded us by the example of onr anoof^ 
tors as didactic' poets and oommonplaoe honest writers falsely allege them 
to do. And thos^ ancestors of Eiohard thA Seocmd's time were «Bpe- 
dally giyen to gloiniv themselves in parti-colonred garments of white 
and red, such being tne oolours of the King's liyery (as blue and white 
were tiiose of John of Gaunt) ; and liiey who wore tlieso garments, some- 
times of half-a-dozen colours in each, why they looked, says an old 
writer, " as though the fire of St. Anthony, or some such misohanoe,^ 
had cankered and eatOn into half their bodiesk The long-toed «hoef^ 
held up to the knee by a chain and hook, were called ertiekowesy tfao 
fashion thereof coming from Cracrow in Poland. The not less signifioaiit 
name of ** devil's receptacles" were given to the wide sleeves of this 
reign, for the reason, as t^ Monk of £ve«haia tells us, that whatever 
was stolea was thrust into tham. 

The fi>Ilowizig cuxdous inioidGat is to bo found in Huo's ^^ Chinese 
Empire:— 

" Ona day when we went to pay a visit to some famiUes of Chinese 
Christian peasants, we met, near a ^um, a young lad, who was taking a 
buffalo to graze along our pal^ We asked him carelessly, as we passed, 
whether it was yet noon. The child raised his head to look at the sun, 
but it was hidden behind thick clouds, and he could read no answer 
there. '< The sky is so oLoody," said he ; ^^ but wait a aom^ot ;" and 
with these wofds he raa towacos the fsmiy a^ esme back a &w minutes 
afterwards with a oat ia his arms. ** Look here^*' said he, V it is not 
noon yet;" and he showed us the cat* s eyes, by pushing up the lids 
with nis hands. We looked at the child with surprise, but he was evi- 
dently in earnest ; and the cat, though astonished, and not much pleased 
at the experiment made on her eyes, behaved with most exemplary com- 
plaisance. "Very well," said we; "thank you;" ajid he then let go 
UiG cat, who made her escape pretty quickly, and we continued out 
XDute. 

. To say the truth, we had ndt at all understood the pnooeeding ; but wo 
did not wish to question the little pagan, lest he should find out that wo 
weie Europeans by our ignorance. As soon -as ever we reached the 
farm, however, we made haste to ask our Christians whether they could 
teU the clock by looking into the cat's eyes. They seemed surprised at 
the question ; but as there was no danger in confessing to them our 
ignorance of the properties of the cat*s eyes, we related what had just 
taken place. That was all that was necessary ; our complaisant neon 
phytes immediately gave chase to all the cats in the neighbourhood^ 
They brought us three or four, and explained in what manner iiiey 
mignt be made use of for watches. They pointed out that the pupil at 
their eyes went on constantly growing narrower until twelve o'clo(4^ 
when they became like a ilne line, as thin as a hair, drawn perpendicu- 
larly across the eye, and that after twelve liie dilation recommenced, 

'When we had attentively examined the* eyes of dl the cats afr out 
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diiposal, we oonotuded Gtai it was past noon, as all the eyes peifiMt^ 

agreed apon the point. 

We have had some hesitation in speakiitg of this Chineee disooTerj, tt 
it may, doubdess, tend to injnre the interest of the olock- making tnljs, 
and interfere with the sale of watches ; hut all oaasiderationB must gin 
. vay to the spirit of progress. All important disooreries tend in the nnt 
instanoe t« injure priTa1« interests, and we hope, neTertbelesB, tint 
watohes will oontinne to be made, becaase, among the nomber of pencms 
who may wish to know the hour, there wUl, most likely, be Bome iriM' 
will not give themselves the trouble to mn after the oat, or -wIlo m^ 
foar some danger to their own eyes from too close an examination of 
hers," 




The ahovo is a correct representation of a helmet of the latter part 
of the twelfth century, resembling those seen on the great seals of 
-Bichard I. The aventaiUe, or moveable grating for covering the faoe, 
has been lust, but the hinges, atapleE, and other meana of &t«iuiif it 
Btill remain. Ita form may be seen on the great seala of Henry TTT. 
and Edward I. 

nxusTBioirs faxiiebs, 

Adam was a farmer while yet in Paradise, and after hie fall -was oom- 
manded to earn his bread by the eweat of his brew. Job, the bonegt 
npright, and patient, was a farmer, and his firm endurance has pasBM 
into a proverb, Socrates was a farmer, and yet wedded to the glory of 
his immortal philosophy. Cincinnatua was a farmer, and the noblest 
Soman of them all. Bums waa a farmer, and the Muse found him at 
bis plough, and filled his soul with poetiy. Washington was a farmer, 
and retired from the highest earthly station io enjoy the quiet of nuvl 
£fb, and present to the world a spectacle of human greatness. To tbew 
names may be added a host of others, who sought peace and repose in. 
flia mtltivation of their earth. The enthosiaBtic Loiayette, the steadiiut 
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verdant laims that sunounded tlieir homestead. 



As the chase was regarded as the honourable and moat instmctiTe 
ooonpatioD of an age in whioh warlike prowess was deemed the prmcipal 
object of emulation and applause, eyeiy TeBpectable mansioii had, in 
former times, its hall decorated with hunting implementa. One of 
these we here present to our 
readers. It is a couteau-de-chasse 
of the time of WiUiara III. The 
left-hand figure represents it in its 
sheath, wMch is highly orna- 
mented ; the otier figures repre- 
sent the blade drawn, and die 
three knives, fork, and bodkin, 
whioh the ^eath also contains. 
The form is preeiselj' like those , 
engraved in the " Triumph of ' 
MaximiliAU," which shows, that no 
variation had taken place since 
the oommencement of the sixteenth 
century. Erasmus, in his " Praise 
of Folly," thus ftUudes to this 
-weapon, Kenuet trauslating it "a 
slashing hanger." Speaking of 
those en^ged in the chase, he 
says, "When they have mn down 
tiieir game, what strange pleasure 
Qiev take in eutticg it up ! cows 
and sheep may be uaughtered by- 
common bntchers, but what is 
killed in huntisf must be broke 
up by none under a gentleman, 
wno uiaU tlirow down his hat, foil 
devoutly on his kuess, and drawing 
a elaahing han^r (for a common knife is not ^d enough], after 
several ceremonies, shall dissect all the parts as artistically as the best 
skilled anatomist ; while all that stand round shall look very intently 
and seem to be mightly surprised -witli the novelty, though uiey hava 
seen the same an hunued bmes before ; and he that can but dip hia 
fing^ and taste of the blood shall think hia own bettered by it." 

DIVISION OV mis IN PEBBU. 

Time is of no value in Persia, from which reason it must be that bo 
complicated a system has been maintained as that of counting by solar 
time, lunar time, and tiie Tooik cyole. The first is observed by 
' iras in genual niw in Persia until it was superseded by 
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Mahommcd's lunar year. It consists of twi^lve noxifiis Hi. tliiHy^ 
each, with the required number of intercalary days. The second, "whii 
is now in ji^encriil use, consistinp^ of three hundred and iifly-four dijii 
is therefore perpetually eJiauging : an event conunemorated in one yen 
will come round ten days earlier the succeeding year. The third is \ 
curious method of counting introduced by the Tooiks into Persia, Iwt 
which we are told has been forgotten in Turkey. They divide tixne inb 
cycles of twelve years, each year ha^dng a separate name, but they haTe 
no desigimtion for tho c}*cles. Thus, if they wanted to descnhe a 
event which happened sixty-five years ago, they cx)uld <mly mention 
the name of the iifth year. These years are solars and are "flmi 
designated : — 

Sidiknnccl ..... Tear of the Moiue. 



Ood oel . 

Bars oel • 

Tavislikan eel 
Looee eel 
Eelan eel 
Toont eel 
Kooree eel 
Seechee eel . 
Tckhakoo eel 
Eet eel 
Tenkooz eel . 



>» 
» 



BuU. 
LeopanL 



Oroeodile. 

Snake. 

Horse. 

-EUun. 

MonJcej. 

Cock. 



It seems strange their number shoidd be twelve, as if there ^rore a 
zodiac of years, instead of months. 

This method of marking time is preserved only in government docor 
mcnts, such as firmans, grants, &c. No one seems able to account for 
its origin, excepting that, according to tradition, the Toorks of old 
brought it £i*om Tartary. 

niFFEllENT SOllTS OP HOHSES HJ THE SIXTEENin CENXTTBY. 

The different sorts of horses in use among the nobility and others, may 
bo collected from tlie following entry in the Northumberland household- 
book, first printed in the year 1768. It is entitled the regulations and 
establishment of Algernon Percy the Earl of Northumberland, 1512. 

" This is the ordre of the chec^uir roule of the nombre of all the horsvi 
of my lordis and my ladys, that arc ai)oynted to be in the charge of tifce 
hous yerely, as to say gentill hors, palfreys, hobys, naggis, dothsek hors. 

** First, gentill hors, to stand in my lordis stable, six. Item, pal&eys 
of my ladys, to wit, oone for my lady, and two for her gentill-women and 
oone for her chamberer. Four hobys and naggis for my lordis oone 
saddill, viz. oone for my lorde to ride, oone to led for my lorde, and oone 
to stay at home for my lordo. Item, chariot hors to stEind in my lordis 
stable verely : Seven great trottyn^e hors to draw in the chariott, and a 
nagjg for the chariott -man to ryde, eight. Again, hors for my lorde 
Percy, his lordis sonne. A great doble trottynge hors to travel on in 
vinter. Item, double trottynge hors,. called a curtal, for his lordship to 
pyde on out of townes. Another trottynge gambaJdyn hors, for his lord- 
roip to ryde upon when he comes into ^wnes. An amblynge hors^ ibr. 
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Jiis loidslwp to joomey on 'daily, A proper amblyiig little iiAg, fbn his 
lordship when he gaeth on hnnnng or haWkin. A giet. amhljrn^ geldiii^ 
to caciy his nude." 

The gentm horse was ccoe of superior hreed, so called in contrast to 
such as were of ordinaay extraction. 

FaifreyiSy w^re an elegant find easy sort of horses^ used upon oonunok 
.occasions by knights^ and others^ who reserved their great ajid manag;ed 
horses for battle and the tournament. 

Hohysy were strong, active horses, of rather a small size. They are 
said to be originally natives of Ireland. 

Nags were i^ the same deser^piifHu 

Clothiecky was a doak-bofr m]|&; as a wuJf ierm was one that carried 
the portmanteau. Horses tooncir ^ dStmrM^ were waggon horses ; from 
the French word charretie, wbeatGy tlw Eagti n fc word cart» 

A great double trottynge Lone, was a taO^ broad horse, whose best 
pace was the trot, being too xaxwi^ify to be al^ to gallop. 

A curtail, was a horse whose tail was out, or shoitenea. 

A gamhaldynge horse, was one of shew and parade ; a managed horse. 

An amblynge harse^ reeeived tldsappdlation, froiaihe ease and smooth- 
ness of its pace. JjLionasx tbnesaJboiMt aU sadb fcones were broke to 
perform it. 

The OtOA ^ Ti^us or Wodian, in thsDMeitef Sabsrm, in Africa, 
cfMBprehcnda these villages — D^kash, Erees, W^asmSaaa^ Ovlad, Majed, 
Swtedahy Zowiat Ekrab, and Sidy Bohlan. 

• , These villages are situated at short distances firom each elher, mim- 
.beriag togsHhut & population of between 25,000 and 30,000, whose chief 
employment condws in enhLvatBig Hue palm, or date tree. At Sreez 
they have as. flasBellent tpnagj but vloch does noi suffice to water all 
their pIuhImHbih, sod Isnoe they mm Ibrced to have recourse to Ihe 
naoray so coimmon on the coast. The naora is the name given to the 
rude, though ingenious contrivance, by means of whiek,. through the 
agency of either a camel, a mule, or a horse, water is raised from a deep 
well in earthen jars, which, as soon as they have emptied their contents 
into ^wooden ^ugh, descend for fresh supplies. The water fronq^ the 
trough is then conducted by the planters into channels and trenfihes, as 
occasion requires. These are again easily diverted, and as soon as ihk is 
eonaidered that the trees in one particular direction have had a su&dent 
•supply, firesh trenches are (^ened in another direction, and in this man- 
ner the whole plantation receives the requisite modsture and nourishment. 
"We here engrave the naora. 

The pain and labour which the inhabitants of sudh an oasis take with 
their vast date plantations are isuncnse, but their toil is amply repaid 
by the *^lord ^the vegetable world." Independent of its picturesque 
appearance, grateful shade,, luscious firuit, and agreeable beverage, jit 
.supplies them with fuel, and wood for the construetion of their booses. 
From its leaves they manufacture baskets, ropes, mats, bags, conches, 
brushes, brooms, fans, .&q. From the branches they make &nceS) stools, 
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and MgM- The kenwis, after htiag naked in water Ibr two a 
daji, ue atfoij esten br cameb. 

Every pam'tree ahoota forth a nnmber of nckere, wUdi u« i^Mtnl 
at the proper aeaaaa and tiaiuplaiited. With care, &ne will pn>^ 
fmit in abont ten je*n, Tfaenu those laued bom kfrnpTa wiQ nff 
jdeld date* when ther reach to the ace of twenty. Tbe tree leacbea ib 
Tigonr at thirty, and eontinuea lo till ahnndred ytanoU, when it k- 
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^ns to decline, and decays about the end of its Becond centory. Dnjing 
Its vigorouB vears, a good tree will produce between twenty and thirty 
clnst^, eHch weighing about thirty pounds. 

Hr. Uorier relates an anecdote, wuicli greatly illustrates how highly 
the date-tree is appreciated by those who are from their infency tao^tt 
to value it. An Arab womau who had been in England, and who re- 
turned in the suite of the English ambassador to Persia, on her reaching 
Lome, told her countrywomen of the riohea and beauty of the countzy 
■he had visited, and deBcribed the roads, the carriages, the scenery, the 

Slendour of the oities, and the fertHity of the weU-cultiTatea soiL 
St audience were full of admiration, and had almost retired in «nvy, 
when she happened to meutiou that ^lere was but one thing wanting to 
make the whole almost a Paradise. "And what is that?" said l£ey. 
" Why, it has not a single dat«'tree. All the time that I was there, I 
nercr oeaied t« look £ir one, but I looked in vain. The charm was in^ 
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t tttuttly broken ; the Arabs tamed awav in pity for men, who, -wliateTer 
might be their comforts, or tlieir magnincenoe, were doomed to live in a 
\ Mnntry wWe there aie no date-lzees. 




PKDEmVE PAIS OP BELLOWe. 

AtmoBplierio denndatioii and weattering have produced remukable 
effects on the lower part of the Nonkreem valley, in tlie Ehasia monn- 
talna, in India, wbicb is blocked np by a pine-crested hill, 200 feet 
h^h, entirely formed of round blo(£a of granite, heaped np so as to 
nsemble an old moniine ; bat, like the Nu^ow boulders, these are not 
arranged as if by glacial action. The granite is very soft, deoompoaing 
into a coarse reddiBh sand, that colonrs tlie Boga-panee. To procnra 
the iron sand, which is disseminated through it, vte natires condnct 
water over the beds, and as the lighter partioles are washed away, Hie 
remainder is removed to trooghs, where the sepaiatioii of the ore Is 
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tfflnylfif^ The tsmeltim is tczj mddy euxied on in. charpoal. -fin^ 
Uawn bf enormoiu double-actioa bellows, woAel by two persoMa^ yd» 
itaiid on the machine, raising the flaps with their hands, aBuo. expaadiBi; 
tiiem with their feet, as shown in onr cut. There is neither furnace nor 
flax nsed in the redaction. The fire is kindled on one side of an npright 
stone (like the head-stone of a gimve), wiA a small arched hole close to 
the gronnd : near this hole thfe bellows are SBipfwIfd : and a bamboo 
tube from each of its eompartoKnts meets in a hagtt one, hj irliich the 
draft is directed nnder the hole in fte stone t» ^be flie. TIms ore is rm 
into lamps as large as two fists, wift a ragged swrfcfle : ^ueae Imnps are 
afterwards cleft nearly in two t» th0W tJieir purify. 
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Abont a mile distant from PaleoBO in Seilj, is a cikliitiil McmasterT 
of Capachins, in which there is a tsoH mine oae c£as a neeptaele far 
the dead. It consists of foor wide passages, eadi ftrty feet in length, 
into which the light is admitted by windows, plaeed at tlieeods. Along 
the sides of these subterraneous galleries are niches, in windi. tiie bodies 
are placed upright, and dotbed in a coarse dress, widi tibdr liends, arms, 
and feet bare. They are pre]^azed for this aitnation by iKoOing them 
six or seven months xmaa a gndiron, orer a dow fire, tm all the fat and 
moisture are consumed. The skin which loc^ like pale-coloared leather, 
remains entire, and the diazaeter of the comiteiMniee n, in acnise degree 
preserved. 

THE CA60T8. 

In the Department of the Hautes Pyrenees in France is sometinies to 
be met with a creature about four leet high; with an etomrmous head, 
stiff, long hair, a pale eoontenance, a dead-looking eje^ l^s that have 
the appearance of being in tiie last stage of a droftPf, aad an enormous 
i/oitre on the neck, wnieh sometimes hangs down bciaw the stomach. 
This unhappy being begs lor charity by extending bis hand, smiling 
vaguely, and bv uttering inarticulate sounds or suppressed cries, which 
his desolate and d^raded sitoation alone interprets. These Cagots, for 
so they are here cafled, live isolated from the rest of the world ; twenty 
ycarH ago, if any one of these unfortunate beings left his hut, and ven- 
tured into the towns or villages, t]» children would exclaim — Cagotl 
Cayot ! and this cry would bring the smith from his forge, the shop- 
keeper from his counterr, the private individual from his fireside ; and, if 
the poor being did not hasten his flight, and slow was his prc^reaa^ he 
not unfrequently lost his life by the stones that were flung after hiBV 
There was, however, one day in the week — Sunday, the Lord's day — ^and 
one asylum — ^the church, the Lord's house — ^that was free to them ; yet 
man there made a distinction between him and his fellow man. A 
narrow door, through whieh no one passed but the Cagoh, a chapel, 
which no one entered but these unhappy C^/jro^*, was reserved for. their 
sole use, where they o&red up their imperfect prayers, without seeing 
or being seen by any one. Even in these days, they are still jconsider3 
f^L ontcaat race ;. and an alliance of a peasant girl of the plains with a 
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Cagotj "woiild excite as mucli eommotion among the inhabitants of thd 
valleys of the Pyr§n4es, as the famed one between Idamore and !N'eala, in 
M. ifelavigne's celebrated tragedy of the Paria. Yet it is strange that 
these deformities do not show themselves until a child has passed the age 
if six or seven : he is before this period like other healthy children ; m^ 
complexion is fresh, his eye lively, and his limbs in proportion ; but at 
twelve, his head has increased prodigiously, his complexion has become 
sdlow, his teeth have lost liieir whiteness, his eye its lire. Three years 
later his skin is shrivelled, his teeth open with difficulty, and he pro- 
notmoes all the consonants with a whistling indistinctness, that renders 
his language unintelligible to strangers. His mind partakes of the 
deformity and weakness of his body, for he is, at fifteen, little better 
than an idiot Such are the Cagots of the Pyrinees. 

DJSCOlirTINUANCE OF TOSnTUBE. 

Torture had been appUed, down to the close of Elizabeth, to the 
investigation of all kinds of crime ; but after that time it was chiefly 
confined to state offences. Its favourite instnmient was the dreadful 
rack, or break, traditionally said to have been introduced under 
Henry VI. bv John, Dnke of Exeter, constable of the Tower, whence it 
was called tne Duke of Exeter's daughter. A milder punishment was 
inflicted by Skevington's gyves, which o(»npressed the victim closely 
together, whilst the rack distended his whole frame in the most painful 
manner. In 1588 the manacles were introduced, and soon became the 
most usual mode of torture, but their precise character is not well under- 
stood. A variety of instruments of torture are stiU shown in the Tower, 
taken, it is said, out of the Spanish Armada, but at all events admirably 
suited to the gloomy dungeon wherein they appear, and in which hall- 
starvation, and the horrid eells called Little Ease and Eat's Dungeon 
(the latter placed below high water mack, and totally dark, so that the 
rats crowded in as the tide lose,) added to the suflerings of the poor 
victim when released for a brief i^aoe firom tiie fell grasp of the prison- 
ministers. Torture was not abolished in Scotland till 1708 ; in Franco 
till 1789 ; in Russia till 1801 ; in Bavaria and Wurtemberg till 1806 ; 
in Hanover till 1822 ; nor in the Grand Duchy of Baden till 1831. 

THE MODEBK JSTAMBS OF BEGIMEIN^TS. 

The modem names of regiments were first ffiven to them in the reign 
of Charles II., the Coldstreams or Foot Guaras being formed in 1660, 
when two regiments were added to one raised about ten years before by 
General Monk at Coldstream on the borders of Scotland ; to liiese were 
iadded the 1st Royal Scots, brought over from France at the Restoration. 
The Life Guards were raised in 1661, with the Oxford Blues (so called 
from the first commander, Aubrey, Earl of -OxfOTd) ; and also the 2nd or 
Queen's Foot. The 3rd or Old Bu£& were raised .in 1665, and the 21st 
Foot or Scotch Fusileers (from their carrying the fusil, which was lighter 
than the musket) j in 1678. In that year the Grenadiers (so named fipom 
their original weapon, the hand grenade) were first brought into oni* 
flemce, and 'in 1680 the 4th or» King's Own were raised. James IL 
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tdded to ttie cavalry tiie lEit or King's Regiment of Dragoon's Quaid^ 
and the 2nd or Qoeen's ditto in 16Sd ; and to the in&ntrj, in the moi 
TMr, the dth and Tth, or Royal Fnaileen ; and in 1688 the 23id v 
Welsh Fusileera. ,■; 



The annexed eDgrsTinK representB the wateh vhioh vas made Is 
Loois XIII. to present to £iug Charles I. It is of sUrer, lichly gi]^ 
tilie ornaments covered with traiuperent enamel in white, red, greo, 




blue, and yellow. The numbers are on a band of deep blue ; the wheel- 
like omenient in the centre on a ruby ground. The back is chased in 
high relief with a figure of St, George conquering the Ilragon ; the 
hoTse is covered with white eniimel ; the flesh tints on St. Qeorg« an 
also of enamel ; his tunio is red, and hia scarf blue. On the side of the 
watch is the motto of the Order of the Garter ; the jUw»-de-lya abov* 
and below it on a ruby ground. The interior of the case is enriched by 
a delicately executed arabesque fill^ with black enamel upon a dott«a 
ground. The entire works t^e out of the case, being secured thereto by 
springs, and are ail more or less decorated with engravii^, the wbou 
interior being chased and gilt. The maker's name is S. V^m. 



On the 7th Jnne, 1750, was married at Rothbury, Mr, William Doniin, 
a oonsiderabla farmer, of Tosson, in the county of Northumberland, t« 
Hiss Eleanor Shotten, an agreeable young gentlewoman, of the »unno 



^ 
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place. The entertamments on this occasion were very grand, there being 
\|>rovided no less than one hundred and twenty quarters of lamb, forty 
(|uarters of veal, twenty quarters of mutton, a large quantity of beei, 
twelve hams, with a suitable number of chickens, which was concluded 
T^th eight half ankers of brandy made into punch, twelve dozen of 
cider, and a great many gallons oi wine. The company consisted of five 
hundred ladies and gendemen, who were diverted with the music of 
twfenty-five fiddlers and pipers; and the evening was spent with the 
ntzkost unanimity. 

GEACE KNIVES. 

There is a carious class of knives, of the sixteenth century, the blade, 
of which have on one side the musical notes to the benediction of the 
table, or grace before meat, and on the other the grace after meat. We 
here engrave a specimen. 
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The set of these knives usually consisted of four. They were kept in 
an upright case of stamped leather, and were placed be]^ore the smger 
according to the adaptation of each part to the voice indicated upon them, 

6AILDEN AT KEIOLWOETH WHEN IN ITS PEIME. 

Gbssiping Laneham is very eloquent about the Eenilworth Garden, at 
which he took a timid and surreptitious peep. It was an acre or more 
in extent, and lay to the north of the stately castle : a pleasant terrace, 
ten feet high, and twelve feet broad, even under foot and fresh with 
trini grass, ran beside it along the castle wall. It was set with a goodly 
show of obelisks and spheres, and white bears of stone, raised upon 
goodly bases. At each end was a fine arbour, redolent with sweet 
trees and flowers. The garden-plot near had fair alleys of turf, and 
oHiers paved with smooth sand, pleasant to walk on as the sea-shore 
idien the wave has just retired. The enclosure was divided into four 
even quarters : in the midst of each, upon a base of two feet square, 
rose a porphyry square pilaster, with a pyramidical pinnacle tdPteen 
feet high, pierced and hollowed, and crowned with an orb. All around 
was covered with redolent herbs and flowers, varied in form, colour, 
and quantity, and mixed with fruit trees. 

In the midst, opposite the terrace, stood a square aviary, joined to 
the' north wall, in height twenty feet, thirteen long, and fourteen broad; 
it kad four great windows, two in front and two at each end, and each 
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jfive feet wide. These windowB were arclied, and separated Ijy fhfc 
pilasters, which supported a COTnice. The roof was of yvire net, of I 
meshes an inch wide ; and the comioe was gilded and painted irfA | ' 
representations of prcoious stones. This great aviary had also eaTies ii 
the wall, for shelter from son and heat, and for the purpose of lNul£D|b 
Fair holly trees stood at each end, on which the hirds might perch soli 
pounce. They had a keeper to attend to their seeds and "watesr, and ii 
elean out their enclosure. The hirds were English, French, agd 
Spanish. Some were from America ; and Laneham is " deceived* t 
some were not from the Canary Islands. 

In the centre of this miniature Paradise stood a founiainy vriHiiaii 
octagonal basin rising four feet high ; in the midst stood tha jOfurw d 
two AlMetes, back to back, their hands upholding a fair marhSe ImmiIi 
from whence sundry pipes distilled continual streams into the reaervoib 
Carp, tench, bream, perch, and eel disported in the fresh falliTig water;* 
and on the t(^ of all the ragged staff was displayed ; on <me ads 
M^tune guided his sea-horses with his trident, on another etood 13ietii 
'with her dolphins. Here Triton and his fishes, there Proteus and hb 
'Iwrds, Doris and her daughter, and half the Nereids, disported in sea 
and sand, surrounded by whales, sturgeons, tunnies, and conch shells, 
all engraven with exquisite device and skill. By the sudden turn of a 
t»p, the spectator could be drenched at the pleasure of any vrit. 

EGTPTIAUr ANTiftinTrBe. 

It appears from a paper recently read in the Academy of Arc^uBology, 

at Rome, that Father Secchi has found a new interpretation of the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, which enables him to declare, that most of them are 
not mere tombstone inscriptions, as is generally assumed, bnt poems. 
He has given several of his readings, which display great ingenraty, and 
professes to be able to decipher the inscriptions on the Obelisk of Luxor, 
at Paris. 

THE BATETTX TATESTEY. * 

The cathedral at Bayeui is a ^thio building, dedicated to the Viiain. 
The portal and three belfries, which belong to it, are objects of cixrioeiij. 
It is in this cathedral that the celebrated tapestry, d^ionjinated ^ 
Bai/euXj i» kept. Its length is one hundred and thirty-two feet ; iti 
breadth, seven and a half. " I had," says Dr. Duoarel, **the satii^fme- 
tion of seeing that famous piece of furniture, which, with great exact- 
ness, though in barbarous needlework^ represents the history of Harold, 
King of England ; and of WiUiam, Duke of Normandy ; from -ttie em- 
bassy of the former to Duke William, at the command of £d-ward tbe 
Confessor, to his overthrow and death, at the battle fought near Hastings. 
The ground of this piece of work is a white linen doth, or canvas. Tie 
figures of men, horses, &p. are in their proper colours, worked in the 
manner of the samplers, in worsted, and of a style not unlike what we 
see upon the China and Japan ware; those of the men, particularly, 
being without the least symmetry or proportion. There is a small border, 
which runs at the top and the bottom of the tapestry ; withsevend figures 
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of mefly b^oitA, flowersy and ev^ii £»Ue», vhieih hftTe lM)tkijBg ta do witk 
iike bistorf, but are mere (»mameBts. At tbe end of eY«ry TMurtLealar 
feeue there i» a taree, b^ wajjr ol disti&etieiB ; a&d oven seyeralpi tb^ prm* 
dpal figures there are inscriptions, but many of them obliterated.. It inr 
aottuaUy hiuig up on St. John'fl^ day, and goes xoiuid the iiate of the 
ehureh, where it oontinuea eight days ; and at all other tisies it i» cure* 
fully kept keked up in a strong wamscot pressy in a ehfarpel on the aoulili 
^de of the eathedred, dedicated to Thoma» a Beoket. By tradition it it 
oalkdy J[>»ke William's Uilet, and is said to be the work of Matilda^ his 
mieen, and the ladies of her court, after he had obtadned the crown of 
"EnglvadJ^ Mr. Strutt, in his ^'Complete View of the Dresses aad 
Habits of the People of England," affirms, that it is 1h£ vock of half a 
century later tiian the time of the Conqueror. . r 

jumjLsr siAmp. 

This curiosity is preserred in the British Museum. It is the very 
earliest specimen we possess of printing, by means of ink or any similar 
substance. It is made of metal, a sort of Roman brass ; the ground of 
which is covered with, a green kind of verdigris rust, with which antique 
medals are usually covered. The letters rise flush up to the elevation of 
the exterior rim which surrounds it. Its dimensions are, about two 
inches long, by <me ineh broad. At the back of it is a small ring for the 
finger, to promote the oonvenience of holding it. As noperson of the 
name which is inscribed upon it is mentioned in Roman mstory, he is^ 
therefore suj^posed to have been a functionary of some Roman officer, or 
private steward, and who, perhaps, used this stamp to save himself the 
trouble of writtnfi^ his name. A stamp somewhat sinular, in the Greek 
character, is in the possesfikm. of the Aiiti§Qaria& Society, of Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

TYBIAir PTIBFLE. 

The shell-fish portrayed on next page is that from which the Tyrian pur- 
ple dye is obtained. Tte ancients were very devoid of chemicad knowledge ; 
their list of adjective dye-stuffis was therefore restricted, . and all the 
most celebrated dyes of antiquitr belonged to the substantive divfsioiB^ 
of which Tyrian purple was undoubtedly the chief. The purple dye of 
Tyre, ndiioh admits with great propriety of being included aaioiQgst the 
dyes of Greece and Rome, was diseovered about fifteen centuries before 
the Christian era, and the art of izsing it did not became lost until the 
eleventh eentiory after Christ. It was obtained from two genera of ime 
species of shell-fbh, the smaller of whieh was denoiiuiLated buecttmtKf 
the larger jMtrpuraf and to both the oonmian name nrarex was atppikd. 
The dye-stuff was procured by puncturing a vessel in the throat of the 
larger genus, and by pounding the smaller entire. Having been thuB 
extracted, sah was added, also a certain, amount of water. The whole 
was then kept hot about ei^ht or ten days in a vessel of lead or tin, the 
imparities as they rose bemg assiduously skinmied of. The dye-stufT 
was now ready to receive the texture to be dyed (wool, universally), and 
the operation of dyeing was simple enough; nothing further bexng 
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required than tbe immersioii of tike whole for a soffident time, when, i 
tbe eipiration of a certain period, the vhole of tiie aolanuing nam 
iras found to have been removed, and to have ocnnbiiied wiUi the teitft 
&bric. 

The tints capable of beinf imparted bj this tnaterial were TaiMm- 
Tcpresentdng numerous shaaeH Mtween pnrple and. orimBon. Anumn 
these a very dark violet shade was mncn esteemed, but tlie li^ 
imperial tint, we are informed, was tliat resembline ooBgrUated tdopl 
The discovery of Tyrian purple dye is referred t« tlie fiftieenth cento; 
before Christ. That it was known to the Egyptiana, in the iiai»i 
Hoees, is sufficientlv obvious &om the testiniony of more than, m 
scriptural passage, tntimat^y, in kt^ ages, a restriotiTe pcdioy of A 
eastern emperors caused the art to be practised by only a few ii 




dividoals, and at last, about the commencement of the twelflb oentoq 
vrhen Byzantium was already suffering from attacks vithoat, and m 
aenBions within, the Beciet of imparting the pnrple dye of Tyi 
beeaiDe lost. 

The re-discovery of Tyrian pniple as it occurred in England wi 
mode by Mr. Cole of Bristol, About the latter end of the year 168! 
this gentleman heard irom two ladies residing at Uinehead, that 
person livinc somewhere on the coast of Ireland supported himself li 
marking with a deHcate crimson colonr the line linen of ladies an 
gentlemen sent Tiim for that porpose, which colonr was the product i 
some liquid substance taken out of a shell-fish. This reciti at <mi 
brought to the recollection of Mr. Cole the tradition of Tyrian purnli 
He, witiiont delay, went in quest of the Bhell-fish, and after trj^ 
variona kinds without sncceas, his efibrts were at length Hucceesfb 
He found considerable quantitieB of the bnccinum on the sea-ooast i 
Somersetshire, and the opposite coast of South Wales. The flah b^ 
found, the neit difficulty was to eitract the dye, which in its aatDC 
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state is not pTU^le, but white, the purple tint being the result o£ 
exposure to uie air. At'length onr ooute.inTeatigator found tiie dye- 
stuff in a irtkite Teia lying tnuuTeraely in a little fnn-ow or oleft next 
^ the head of the fieh. 



B OF TISHSTT. 

There is a part of the mythol<^ of India which seems to be blended 
witJi the histery of that countir. It relates to &e di&ient avatar* of 
yiflhnu, or hie incamationB and appearances on earth. 

The first of these avatars baa reference to that general delage of 
which aU nations have preserved some traditions. Yishnn, we are told, 
metamorphosed himself into a fish. 

The second incamatioii is that of Kourma, or the tortoise. The gods 




the Indians call sea of milk, transported, by Vishnu's advice, the moun- 
tain of Mandregnivi into that sea : tbey twisted round it the serpent 
Adisseohen, and alternately pulling, some by his hondied heads, ouiers 
by tite tail, tbey made tiie mountain turn round in such a manner, as to 
agitate the sea and to convert it into butter ; but they pulled with such 
rapidity, that Adissechen, overcome with weakness, could no longer 
endure it. His body shuddered ; his hundred trembling mouths made 
the universe resound with hisses ; a torrent of flames burst from his 
eyes ; his hundred black pendent tongnes palpitated, and vomited forth 
a deadly poison, which immediately spread all around. The gods and 

rita betook themselves to flieht, Vishnu, bolder than the rest, took 
poison, and with it rabbed his body, which became ^uito blue. " ' 
in memory of Qiis event, that this colour is given to his image ir ■■ 
idl the temples. 
The gods and Qie gtonti, encoma^l bf Vishnu's 'example, fell to 
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ifork again. After they liad laboured a llioasand yeoxv, the iDi6naAm 
was on the point of gixudng in the sea, when Yishnn, in. t&e ftrm d 
« tortoise, qnicUy ^bu^ hims^ beneath, and supported it. At hafi 
they saw the cow Camadenu, the horse with-,0e¥en headBy and til 
elephant with three trunks, conxing out of the sea of milk. ; also ti» 
tree calpaga vrutcham ; Lacshmi, goddess of riches, wife of .Yishjon; 
Saraswadi, goddess of the sciences and of hamony, nuurried to Btans; 
Mondeyi, goddess of discord and misery, whom nobody wvmld lixre^ sal 
who is represented riding on an ass, and holding in her haiid'tt baoM^ 
on which a ra^en is delineated ; and, lastly, Danouvandri, the physiewif 
oarrying a Teasel full of amonrdony which the gods instantly- seized, ail 
greedily devoured, without leaving a morsel. The giants, diflamnniri 
m tiieir expeetations, dispersed over the earth, {^evented mankjiid hm 
paying worship to the gods, and strove to obtain adoration, for them- 
.selves. Their insolence occasioned the subsequent inauEBMtions ol 
Yishnu, who endeavoured to destroy this race, so inimical to ^hi gods. 
He is adored in this second metamorphosis, by the name of Mkmm 
Avatara, The followers of Vishnu believe that this god, Jhanpli ^ntii- 
present, resides more particularly in the vaicondoni, his pamdMe, «iiid^ 
the sea of milk, reclined, in oontemplatiTe afaaaber, mk Hkm WBtpa^ 
Adissechen, which serves him for a throne : im tiua ifate lie 10 ctSbi 
StrangiMn, In all the temples of Yidum is to be seea tiie €(;Kre of thi 
god ; but as 13ie serpent on whu^ he fies eaiuut be iiijiHiiwiiliid ivitii hi 
hundred heads, be is delineated witii only fire. 

There are altogeth^ ten inesmations of ^Ldmm ; waaiB 4sf tbesB hay 
already been fuMlled, and one is yet to be manifested, it is ezpecte 
about ninety tibonsand years hemee. The account of many of 'ty^tx trans 



formations is exeeedin^y exfzaocdinary, but we have noon. Sv tio moi 
than the one we hare given* 

OEIGIN OF LONG-TOED SHOES. 

Long-toed shoes were invented by Fulk, Count of Anjou, to hide a 
excrescence on one of his feet. These toes were so long as to be fastens 
to the knees with gold chains, and carved at the extreme point wit 
the representation of a church window, a bird, or some fantastic device 

THE HOUSE 07 HElf'S FEA.IHEBS. 

There exists at Pekin a phalanstery which surpasses in eccentricity a] 
that the fertile imagination of Fourier could have conceived. It i 
called Ki-mao-fan — ^that is, " House of the Hen's Feathers.'* By din 
of carrying out the laws of progress, the Chinese have foimd means t 
furnish to the poorest of the community a warm feather-bed, for th* 
small consideration of one-fifth of a farthing per night. This marvellou 
establishment is simply composed of one great hall, and the floor of thi 
great hall is covered over its whole extent by one vast thick layer 
feathers. Mendicants and vagabonds who have no other domicile com 
to pass the night in this immense dormitory. Men, women, and chil 
dren, old and young, all without exception, are admitted. Commnnisn 
prevails in the full force ani rigOBH* of the expression. Every one settle 
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himself £»id makes his nest as well as lie con for iiie night in this ocean 

'S ifi feathers ; when day dawns he must quit the premises^ and an (^cer 

•t of the company stands at the door to reeeiye the rent of one sapeck eadi 

il fbr the night s lodging. In deference no doubt to the prmoiple of 

« eqmlity, half-places are not allowed, and a child must pay the same as^ 

m a grown person. 

¥ _ On the first establishment of this eminently philanthropic and moral 
t institution, the managers of it used to furnish each of the guests with % 
V covering,, but it was lound necessary to modify this regulation, for tha 
I ' communist company got into the habit of carrykig off their coverj^ts to- 
sell them, or to supply an additional garment during the rigorous cold 
of winter. The shareholders saw that this would never do, and they 
should be ruined, yet to give no covering at all would have been too 
emel, and scarcely decent. It was necessary therefore to find some 
method of reconciling the interests of the establishment with the comfort 
of the guests, and the way in which the problem was solved was this. 
An immense felt coverlet, of such gigantic dimensions as to cover the 
whole dormitory, was made, and in the day time suspended from the 
ceiling like a ^reat canopy. When Cfvexybody had gone to bed, that is 
to say, had lam down upon tibe feathen, the eoimt^pane was let down 
by pulleys, the preeanticm having be^i psrevioasly taken to make a num- 
ber of holes in it for the sleepers to put their heads thrdfngh, in order to 
escape the danger ol 8iiffi>cation. As soon as it is daylight^ the phalan- 
stenan coverlet is boisled up again, after a signal has been made on the 
tam-tam to awaken those who are adeep, and invite them to draw their 
heads back into the feathers, in <»der not to be caught by the neck and 
hoisted into the air with the ooverlet. This immense swarm of beggars 
is then seen crawling about in the sea of dirty feathers, and inserting 
themselves again into their miserable rags, preparatory to gathering into 
groups, and oLspersing about the various quarters of tae town to seek by 
JUiwful or unlawful means their scanty subsistence. 

THE TTSEFUL AIH) THE BEAUTtFUL. 

The tomb of Moses is unknown ; but the traveller slakes his thirst at 
the well of Jacob. The gorgeous palace of the wisest and wealthiest of 
monarchs, with cedar, and the gold, and ivory, and even the great 
Temple of Jerusalem, hallowed by the visible glory of the Deitv himself, 
are gone ; but Solomon's reservoirs are as perfect as ever. Of the ancient • 
arcmtecture of the Holy City, not one stone is left upon another, but the 
Pool of Bethsaida commands the pilgriia's reVer^ce, at the present day. 
The columns of Persepolis are mouldering into dust ; but its cistern and 
aqueducts remain to challenge our admiration. The golden house 6f 
Kero is a mass of ruins, but the Aqua Claudia still pours into Kome itSy 
limpid stream. The Temple of the Sun, at Tadmore, in the wilderness, 
has fallen, but its fountam sparkles in its rays, as when thousands of 
worshippers thronged its lofty colonnades. It may be that London will 
share the fate of Babylon, and nothing be left, to mark it, save mounds 
of crumbling brickwork. The Thames will continue to flow as it does 
now. And u any work of art should rise over the deep ocean^ time, we 
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may well believe, that it will be neither a palace nor a temple, Irat H 



Tast aqueduet or Teservoir ; and if any name should flash throiu^ l4e 
mist of antiquity, it would probably bo that of the man, who in hm day, 
sought the bappmeas of his fellow men, rather than glory, and linked 
bis memory to some great work of national utility or benevolenoe. IThii 
is the true glory which outliTca all others, and ahineB with andyiig 
lustre bom generation to generation, imparting to worha soma ofita 
own immortality, and in some degree resciuog them from the ruin lAM 
overtakes tlie ordinary monnment of biBtoricol traditioik cr mere nugsi- 

CKOITWELL'B BSISGE A.I OLEMGABIFF. 

The Tillage of Glengariff, near Bantry Bay, conrfsts of but a. far 
houses. The only " antiquity" in the immediat« neighboorlieod is tjie 
old bridge, now a picturesque ruin, which, in ancient times, was on tiw 




high road to lierehaven it i'j edled "Cnmwdl's Bridge" It is 
accurately representt-d in the abo\ i engravmg History being eilelit ii 
to the orifrm of the name we must have reooarBC to tradition, WlMi 
Oliver was passmg through the glen, to " visit" the O'BuUivana, ho hti 
so much trouble in getting across the narrow but rushing riTer, that hi 
told the inhabitants, if they did not btdld him a bride^ bv the tinu k 
returned, he would hong up a man for every hour's delay he met witl. 
" 80 the bridge was ready agin he come back," qnoth our infortniat; 
" for they knew the ould vilJian to be a man of his wo'rd." 
THE TUBB&N IK ABABU., 
A fashionable Arab will wear fifteen caps one above another, mhw af 
which are linen, but the greater part of thick cloth or cotfou. Tbtt 
which covers the whole is richly embroidered with i^ld, and inwronriit 
with t«xts or passages from tiie Koran. Over all there i« wr^peda 
aash or large piece of mnalin, with the ends hanging down, and orna- 
mented with silk or gold fringes. This useless cncumbrBuoe is DOB' 
sidered a mark of respect towards superiors. It is also used, aa tk 
beard was formerly in Europe, to indicate literary merit ; and tboM 
who afieot to be thoi^ht men of learning, discover their pTetennon* Mj 
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the uze of titeir torbana. No part of Oriental costome is so variable as 
tliiB ooveiiitg for the head. Niebubi has giren iUnEtntionH of iortj- 
eight different ways of wearing it. 

STONEWABB. 

, Stoneware was made at a Tery early period in China, and is maoh 
used as a basis on which a ^ste of poroelais is laid, to save the expen- 
diture of Qie latter material, as well as to give strength and solidity to 
the pieee. Host of the larger pieces of Oriental produotion are foonil to 
be thus formed. The red Japan ware is a Tory fine nnglazed stoneware, 
and has raised omajnents, which are sometiineB gitt. A curious coffee- 
pot of this ware, imitating a bundle of bamboo canes, and not unlike the 
Chinese musical instroment called a month-organ, from the collection of 
the late Mr. Beckford, is here repre- 

Stoneware is supposed to have 
been made at a very early period is 
England by Dutch and OermiLn 
woikmen ; and from this eircum- 
stanoe it is almost impossible to dis- 
tinguish the earlier fabrics of these 
respective countries. The discovery, 
in 1690, of an economical process of 
glazing this ware by moans of com- 
mon Ealt, which made it imperme- 
able to liquids, soon brought it into 
general use, and displaced oil the 
manufactures of the Delft and soft 
paste fabries. A mottled-brown 
stoneware, known to collectors, is 
stated to be the manufacture of the 
. ageof Edward YI., inconsequence of 
some of tiie speoimens having a silver mounting of the make and fashion 
of the periocf of Elizabeth's leign. There is also a large flagon in the 
Museum of Economio Geology, ornamented with the royal arms of Kliza- 
beth in relief, with the date 1594. These specimens cannot, however, 
be deemed conclusive of so early a manufacture in England. The first- 
mentioned specimeUB, thongh the mounting is En^lian, may have been 
of German manufacture, as pieces of similar description of ware are to 
be seen in various collections of German pottery abroad. The latter 
specimen may either have been mode at Cologne for the use of the Queen's 
household, or if of English manufaeture, rt must, in the opinion of a 
very eminent manufacturer, have been made at a much later period than 
the date upon it. In a letter received, he states " that it is a common 
practice even now among potters to use moulds of all dates and styles, 
which have been got up originally for very different kinds of ornamental 
work, and that he is strongly inclined to think that the moold &om 
which the devices ou this vessel have been pressed, was modelled many 
j>ears before the vessel was made, and that Ihe vemel itself is compaza- 
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Hwitiy modenL'^ Stoneware, craimpntwi witK devices in ^vkitft ckf. 
wmM taade in the seTentee&th cenloiT at Fulkam, ali» at LAxnLeti^ tai 
rabsequ/ently at Staffordshire ; bat tiieie is no fffltisfartnty evidcmoe flf 
anT earlier manufactorv in F.ti gland. 

(towards the end of the se vi^nte c ntli centnrr, some specimens of red 
Japsa wa» were impoiied into Eim^. Both Ihiteh and Eng^iakaHon- 
fMtnzers attempted to imitate them, but Cukd lor want of the pnfs 
daj. About this period, two Ixothen of the nameof Elas, from Xucb- 
lien^, disooTeied at Biadwell, onlv two miles diatant £ram Burslem, ahdi 
of nat eompact red daj, which they worked in a small mannfiMteji 
established in a retired sitoation npon the bed itself. They took evm 
procaotion to ^event any (me seeing their pioeess or lemming thor 
aeciet. They went so iar as to employ none but the moet igpunani and 
almost idiot workmen they could find. Astbory, the ^der, had tike 
talent to c^junfterfeit the idiot, and, moreover, the coura^ to perseTcn k 
this character for some years during which he oontinned in their emslm'. 
From memorj he made notes of the processes, and drawings o^ ths 
machiner}' used. In consequence of the secret being thus disooTend, 
numeroua establisbments arose in competition with thact of the 1^1^*«^ 
and, owing to the general prejudice against them as foreigpoeKs, thef 
were finally eoineUed, in 1720, to quit their establishment. They re- 
tired to the neignboozhood dT London, and, it is supposed, oontnbntBi 
by their skill and industry to the establishment of the rihoW^ Pondaim 
Mannfiictory. 

GREAT BELL OF KOXTEX. 

The grand entrance to the cathedral of Eonen is flanked by two towers, 
the one was erected by St. Romain ; the expense for con structi ng the 
other, which bears the whimsical name of Tour-de-bertrrey was raised by 
the i>rodact arising firom ixfrmissions granted to the more wealthy and 
epicurean part of the inhabitants of the city, to eat butter in Lent. It 
was in this tower that the celebrated bell, the largest in the world, was 
erected ; it weighed 40,000 lbs. ; it was converted into cannon in the year 
1793. The founder of this bell died of joy on seeing its completion. It 
went by his name, that of George lyAmboise, ana round it was tte 
following distich in gothic characters : — 

** Je suis nomme George d'AmboMe, 
Qui bien trente-six-mille poise. 
£t oelui qoi Men me pesera, 
Qnaxante mille tronTeia." 

TAKIATIONB IN THE COESTAGE. 

Henry VIII. greatly debased both his gold and silyer coins, whioh he 
alloyed with copper to a great extent. The proportions of the pound, 
indeed, in 1546, amounted to 8 oz. of alloy to 4 oz. of silver, wbi<i con- 
Btituted a ])08itively base coin, the old allowance having been bizt 18 
pennyweights of alloy to 11 oz. and 2 pennyweights of silver. His depte- 
oiations were equally daring, for out of the pound of siver he now coined 
676 pennies or 48s. The gold coins of this monarch were sovereigns, 
half-sovereigns oar rials, half and quarter rials, angels, half ^nd ^piarter 
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angels, GeoTge nobles, and iforW-penny pieces, in this reign tbe imme-^ 
morial privileges of I3ie se«s of Canterburr, York, and Dnrbam, for coin- 
ing small money, iras abandoned, tiie last Bn^iop tiiat nsed it heiskg 
Wolsey's successor, Edward Lee. 

JEdward .VI. . carried both depreciation and debasement still farther; 
bnt torwards the close of his Teign he- was obliged to Testbre 1^ currency 
to sometiiing' like the ancient standard. He was die ^first that issued 
crowns, half-tarowns, and six-pences. Little alterations were made by 
Mary, beyond striking coins wrth her husband's head as well as her own ; 
but under EKzabeth iihe coinage was, at lengtli, completely reoorored 
from its debasement, the old ^proportion of 16 pennyweights of dloy 
bein^ restored, wMch has continued to liie present day. ^Hie number of 
shillings struck out of a pound of silver was not lessened, however, for 
it coAtinued to be sixty, as in the preceding reign, till 1601, when it 
was increased to sixty-two, at which rate it went on to 1816, when it 
was raised to sixty-six, at whieh it now remains. Her gold coins are 
much the same as beforq, but are dSotiboguished by having the edges 
nulled for the first time. Shortly befioEze l&er death she had intended to 
coiu farthings and other aasaH paeees of copper, a metal which had not 
yet been made use of in 1^ eomtitry. 

GHATFOnCH C0NIB6T. 

At the town of AzioentiiSareB, Idl France, tliere is a fete dupaysj called 
hermesscy or dueciB^ed'^rmeaitiereM^inwladi the chaffinch and its fellows 
are the chief actors and objects of a;^actiflD. Numbers of these birds are 
trained with the greatest ease, and na flnaH share of cruelty, for they are 
:&equently blinded by their owners, tiiat tibeir song may not be inter- 
rupted by any external object. The point iqpon which the amusement, 
the honour, and tiae emolument rests, is, the number of times which a 
bird will repeat his song in a given time. A day being fixed, the ama- 
teurs repair to the amx>inted place, each with ms bird in a cage. The 
prize is then displayed, and the birds are placed in a row. • A bird-fancier 
notes how many times each bird sings, and another verifies his notes. 
In the year 1812, a chaffinch repeated his song seven hundred times in 
one hour. Emulated by the songs of each other, they strain their liMle 
** plumed throats," as if conscious that honour was to result from tibieir 
exertions. 

EXPENSIVEl^ESS OF DKESS IN THE TIME OP JAMES I. 

Dress, indeed, must have swallowed up almost every thing at a time 
when James and his bourtiers set the fashion of appearing in a new garb 
almost every day. When the Duke of Ikickingham was sent to Trance^ to 
bring over Henrietta Maria, he provided, amongst others, one suit of 
white uncut velvet, and a cloak set all over with diamonds, valued at 
£80,000; besides a feather made of gr^ diamonds, and sword, girdle, 
hat-band, and spurs, thick set with the same. Another suit of purple 
satin, embroidered all over with pearls, was valued at £20,000. . At flie 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with the Palatine, Lady Wotton wore 
a gown profosdy omameirt^d with embroidery that cost £50 a yard ; 
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•ad Lord Uontafoe spent £1,500 on the diessee of liu two daoghtoi fa 
that ooeuioii. Bj this aecooiit it would seem that the ladies wore, it 
all erents, not more expensive in their attiie than gentlemem. 

DTOEirniTY OP THE ITOdSIAirS. 

A stranger Tisiting b. citj like Tunis, eannot but be stniok iritli fl« 
Tarions peonliaritieB, whieh present themBelyes to his view, whsrertr it 
tnms. In their goreniment, mercantile porsuite, professions and tndi^ 
the TnniaianB are oeatories behind. But, with aJl their diHadTimtaM 
the traTeUer, in trayeising their crowded looki (market plaoee) and ^ 
pentdne streets, finds numorons illustrations of the proverb, " Neoesail} 
la the mother of invention." In every workshop some tool, or imjln - 




ment, presents itself, which is as curious in its formation as it is straw; 
to see the peculiar use for which it is intended, and the manner in. whiui 
it is employed. We may illustrate this by a sketch of a turner. 

The extraordinary ingenuity here exhibited by the remarkable tw 
which, the artisan makes of his feet and toes, as well as of his bands, 
cannot foil to attract attention ; and the display of his lathe and took 
is equally curious, 

BHANAE HnSICAL INBrEUMENT. 

Two acts seem essential to the demon worship of the Sh&n&rs of Tin- 
nevdly (a portion of the aboi^nes of India)— dancing and bloody 
aanifioes. They have no priest. The person who eondncts the ceremony, 
which is undertaken tnmi choice, is called the rotator of the demon. 
The head man of the -village, or any other person, male or female, may 
officiate. The dress is grotesque, consisting of a sori: of ooat of various 
oolonrs, a cap, and other vestments, arranged bo as to strike the speotatori 
witiL tlieir comie s^ipearsnoe. InthisseryiMKr^almuiiaal instramenta 
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ore Tiaed, bnt tbe most notable emong them is one called a how. It con- 
nata of a. bow Btnmg and onutmented with bells. This is placed on a 
brazen Teasel of a globiilar fonn. The boir is stmok witli a pleetrom, 
and Hie bass is produced by the application of an instrnment to ths 
brazen pot, another person keeping time b; playing a paii of cymbals, 
aa seen in the annexed cut. 

The iarring, discordant, nproarioue and oaeophononB character of this 
mtisioal accompaniment exceeds description, and when tlte parties are 
vieing with each other for pre-eminence, it ia indeed tiie most norrid din 
tJiat can be produced. At first the movements of the dancer may be' 
slow, but as we music waxes louder and takes effect, he becomes gradu- 
ally more excited, urging bimself to phrenay by striking himseu vio- 




lently, and applying his mouth bi the neck of the decapitated soonbcial 
victim, he dnnts.ils blood and possibly a potation of ardent spinta 
The afi^tus fihus aC([uired ite ejects become visible in tlie frantic elate 
and the oonvulaive gesticulations of the possessed This la greeted by 
the spectators with the londi ■it acdamahona The dancer is now deified or 
demonized, and he la consulted by the eiger and dehghted worshippers 
who do him homage EaiJk one puts his i^uestiona as his fancy or his 
needs may dictate. The possessed or demonized dancer being more like 
a maniac than aught else and subject to various contortions of body 
utters bia oracles with much indistinctneBS rendering it necessary tliat 
some one initiated lala tliese mystenea ahonld interpret hia wild and 
incidierent utterances His ambiguous aayingg and curious mnendoB axe 
so indefinite as t« need interpretation 

SnfOULAR LOCAL CFSXOMB. 

In the dewrtment of the Hautes Alpea of France, in the commiue of 
G^lilla^me-I'ero1ae, at the village of Andrieux, where Hie inhaibitants 
TOL, n. ». 



srt depnred <fnrnig oik Imdicd dajs of tiw Ixi^dbct beaas of th^ 
theie IS a fite, esDed X* reiotv' dk aiieU^ <m ^le 10^ of Febrmary^ At 
tbe dawn of dnr, fHr iiicplirrds annouBce, to tbe aovnd of fifes aad 
tniMp eUy Hie cowiflfc«eat of tids jo jous dmv. £Teij ootteger Imiiag 
^9fm i, sn omdette, Ae eldest inhabilsiit of tiie Tfll^ge, to wboiK ^ 
titie of Venerahle is giren, leads the wav to the aq«ne ; hoe UieT ivm 
> diam aad dmaee Hie fiivximdo ia wwd Imn: iftgrtibedmaeeiseope t iMfad, 
lie leads the wiy to & stone fandge st the entnaee of the TiDa^e, iSbt 
dh^^ietds plajififf upon, th^r irxnl lustruments the irhile. £TeTy oae 
htDnom depoabtS. Yds omdette oo. the stone co^ho^, tiber rqiair to a 
rmf^SioanDf^ meadowv where the dawrnig re-eonuneneeB and contzBaei 
until the first njs of the son g^eam a&wait the yelvet tnrf i the danee 
then instantly ceases, each one hastens for his pancake, and holding it 
iq>, presents it as an offering to the god of day ; the Venerable holds his 
iq> with both his hands. As soon as the sun shines npon the yiHage tiie 
procession retnms to the sqnare, where the party separates, and evoy 
one repairs to his own home, to eat his pancake with his fEiinily. This 
ceremony cannot fail to recal the heathen mythology to the reaiSLer, who 
most see in it the offerings made to Apc^; or, penaps, it may be the 
remains of some Drnidical soperstition, as the Drolds paid particolar 
devotion to the son ; at any rate, it is a canons yestige of some reiigioa 
long since gone by. In some of the oommnnes of tins department the 
dead are wrapped in a winding-sheet, bnt are not indoeea in a coffin. 
In the yaHeys of ^ueyras and of Grave^ the dead are suspended in a 
bam during five months in the winter, until the earth be softened by 
the sun's rays, when the corpse is consigned to its native element. AU 
funereal ceremonies are closed by eating and diioking. In some com- 
munes the people carry a flagon of wine to the ohnrchyard ; and on the 
return of the guests to the home of the deceased, it becomes a scene of 
bacchanalian reyels, in which the groans and sighs of the mourners 
mingle with the songs and jests of the inebriated guests. At Argentiere, 
after the burial, the tables are set out round the church-yard ; that of 
the curate and the mourning family oyer the grave itself. The dinner 
concluded, the nearest relation takes a glass ; his example is followed by 
the rest, repeating with him, A l<i santS du pauvre mart, 

eOEVEHTTY OF KFSSIAN PUXISKJCBSTS. 

The Russians are remarkable for the severity and variety of their 
pnnishments, which are both inflicted s^d endured with a wonderfal 
msensibilitv. Peter the Great used to suspend the robbers upon the 
Wolga, ana other parts of his dominions by iron hooks fixed to their libs, 
on gibbets, where they writhed themselves to death, hundreds, nay 
thousands, at a time. The single and double knoute were lately inflic- 
ted upon ladies, as weU as men of quality. Both of them are exomcia- 
ting, but in the double knoute, the hands are bound behind the prisoner's 
back ; and the cord being fixed to a pulley, lifts him from the ^ound, 
with the dislocation of both his shoulders, and then his back is in a 
manner sacrificed by the executioner, with a hard thong, cut from a 
'^^ " osb'b skin. This punishment has been so often fatal^ &.t a surgeon 
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generallj attends ihe patient to prononnDe the moment that it shoiild 
cease. Another barbarous punishment practised in Russia is, first b<mng 
the tongue of the criminal through wim an hot iron, and then cuttin^U 
out : and eren the late Empress £lizabetii, though she ptohibited caj^itil 
punishmentsy was forced to give way to the necessity of those tOTturee. 
From tiiese particulars, many have concluded that the feedings of tiie 
Russians are different from those of manldnd in generaL 

TTBST BHINOCEBOS IN EYIBOPS. 

The first rhinoceros ever seen in Europe was that of which Fimy -speaks 
as haying been presented by Pompey to the Roman people. According 
to Dion Cassius, Augustus caused another to be killed in the Roman 
circus, when celebrating his triumph over Cleopatra. Strabo states that 
he saw one at Alexaadiia, and he has left a description of it. All these 
were of the aiie4iociied qpecies. At a later peiiod the two-homed species 
were introdoeed, as appear s from medak beairing their efiSgies struck in 
the reign of Dmnitian. Danng the time known as the dark ages, in- 
yestigations m mtmul hiiloiy and eyeiy other department of science 
and learning wen nttecly nencted, and the rhinoceros was as mythical 
to Europe as tiie phnmhr or &e ffwlamander. On the reyival of letters, 
however, and tiie qirtamiiofi of maritime diacoyery, a liyalv|interest was 
manifested in the vrodoetions of foreign eonntriaa. In 1 As the king of 
Portugal preBenteo. the Roman Pontiff mth a iliinooerQS oaptured in 
India; but, unfortunately, the ahi^mHimeoked on its way to Italy: 
the pope loert Ida present, and tiie rhmooens his life. AB that was pre- 
served was a rough skeiteh, engrayed by Albert Durer; and down to a 
very recent date, nearly all our repiesei^tions were taken from this 
rough draft. 

lu 1685 a rhinoceros was captured and brought to England. In 1739 
and 1741 two others were exhibited in various parts of Europe. In 
1800 a young one was brought from India, intended for a menagerie at 
Vienna, but died at London on the way, and was dissected by Mr. 
Thomas, who published tiie results of his investigations, and thus gave 
the pubUc a better idea of the animal than they ever had before. 

TTJBSISH CAXSOAQfE, 

The cuTMmsly-shaped yehicle which we have engraved en next page, is a 
Turkish araba, a carriage chiefly used by ladies. An aeoount of one of 
them is ^easantiy introduced oy Mr. Albert Smith in his '^ Month at 
Cmistantmople " when describing the visit of the Sultan to one of the 
mosques : — 

** Every Friday tiie Sultaai goes to mosqpBe publicly. It is not known 
until tiie very morning which establishment he means to patronise ; but 
your dragoman has secret channels of infonnation, and he always informs 
you in time to ' as^st ' at the ceremony. 

<* The first time I went, Abdul Medjid had sooted for his devotions 
the mosque of Beglerbeg, a village on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, 
the temj^e of which stands in the same relation and bearing to St. 
Sophia — ^to use a very familiar simile — as Rotherhithe Church d^s to St. 
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FaDTs. It wu a perfect Engluh monung-^ci^gy and cold (OcL 1] 
with mad^ streets and qattdug rain. I croaacd into Asm — one leani 
to ^eak (» Asia, at Constaotiai^e, ache woalddiiof theboronglt — in a 
tWD-oared caique, and m landing vrnt up to the mosque, idtieli ia dkw 
totbeduKC. 

A crowd of people, conaiatiiig principally of ft™"*", had ecJleeted 
before the mosqoe, and a aqoate ^aoe was kept tn- the soldiers. Sane 
little oomtei^ was shown to Tiailars, as the Franks viere permitted to 
tavts this enclosiire to a comer ckee to the don, bj* which tfas Snllu 

He WKS not very panctnal to his time, bat there waa enoogli to awiM 
the Tisibm ; more especially in the airinl of the women, who «™» ry xq 




as near as they coold to the building, in all sorts of odd vehicles. Sevoal 
were lite those I had seen on tie bridge at Pera, but one waa veiy fine 
indeed. It was more like a waggon than a carriage, and painted bridit 
bine, with red wheela and awning. In it were five ladies of the Sultan'* 
hafeem, very gaily dreased, and langhing loudly as the vehicle shook 
tiiem abont over the rugged road. It was drawn by two bo&loea, and 
they had a eringnlar arran|Bement of worsted tofts over their heads, <rf 
vanons bright colours. This was the first wa^on of the kind I hal 
seen, but I afterwardB foond them very common. Other women -were m 
toot, and a nnmber of these had coUected upon a hillook under « tree, 
where they talked and quarrelled incessantly. One veir pale and hnnd- 
some girl arrived ahme, in a ear, preceded by two or three attendants ; 
and, whilrt trying to pass a narrow thoroughfare amongst the other 
vehicles, the wheel of her own cot smashed to pieces. She was then oloae 
to the Frank visiters, and, as sba appeared likely to be overtomed, two 
or three gentlemen from Misseri's hotel, ran forward to offer their assist- 
anoe. In a minute they were put back by the attendants, who coold not 
think of allowing their misbess to be touched, even from chance, faj a 
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ChriBtian. The oarriage was propped up, as -well as it oonld be ; and ite 
inmate, nho >iaft remained perfeotly tranquil dutinK the accident, fixed 
her lafge eyes on tJie enoloauie, and never moyed Uiem again, to the 
light or left. 

CUBIOUS IHSIAH COKH. 

At the foot of the Himahiyas, and not &i from the Enropeaji gtation 
of Darjeeling, there is a tract of country which is still inhabited hy > 
tribe of very ancient origin, called the Mechs ; they are rapidly d^«~ 




nerating, and indeed may be said to be even now almost worn out as a 
distinct tribe, lliey are but rarely visited by Europeans ; but Dr. 
Hooker inspected their district in 1850, and gives the following brief 
description of its appearance : — 

" We arrived on the third day at the Mechi river, to the west of 
which the Se^tl Honing he^na, whose belt of Sal forest loomed on the 
horizon, so raised by refraction as to be visible as a dark line, bom the 
distance of many miles. It is, however, very poor, all the large trees 
having been removed. We rode for several miles into it, and found the 
soil diy and hard, but supporting a prodigious undergrowth of gigantiD 
harsh grasses that reached to our heads, though we were mounted on 
elej^umts. Tigers, wild elephants, and the rhinoceros are said to be 
found here ; but we saw none. 

1 1" The old and new Mechi rivers are several miles apart, but flow ia 
fhe same depression, a low swamp many miles broad, which is grazed at 
this season, and cultivated duiUK the rains. The grass is very nek, 
partly owing to the moigtuie of the oUmate, and partly to the retiring 
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waters of tlie rivers ; both ciretmistanceB being tbe effects of proxiiiiity 
to the Himalayas. Hence cattle (buffidoes and the common humped cov 
of India) are driyen from the banks of the Ganges 900 miles to ihe8& 
feeding gronnds, for the use of which a trifling tax is levied on each 
animal. The cattle are Teny oareksaly herded, and many are carried off 
lyytigi^rs." 

Wegiveaaketchonpievionspageof apooket-oomb whichBr. Hooker 
4>btaan6d from one of the natives : it is, at all events, much more tastefol 
in its form and ornamentation than the usual run of English, pocket- 
combs. 

flEire'DLAB BIKBOO TOW. 

The following extnavdiiiaxy Tcnr 38 pearfbrned Vf some of the Hindoos 
at their festival of Charak Pff^^-SMbMog YamaSi on the earth on 
his back, the devotee takes a handful of moirt CMfdi, aad facing this on 
his under lip, he plants in it some miuteidrBeed, and expooes himself to 
the dews of the night and tiie heat of tite day till the seed germinates. 
In this posture the man must lie in a fixed nu^nless oondition, without 
food or drink, till the vegetaUe proeess liberates liim, which will gene- 
rally be about the fourth day. 

THS ASXAXTGElfEKT OF iLXBEY BUILinFaS. 

At the dissolution of liie Abbeys in England, under King Henry Yin. 
190 were dissolved, of from £200 to £35,000 a yw ; amounting to an 
aggregate sum of £2,859,000 per annom. Hbe principal buildings of an 
Abbey, were, first, the churchy differing little from one of the cathedrals 
of the present day. Attached to one side of llie nave, conmionly the 
southern, was, secondly, the great eloister, which had two entrances to 
the church, at the eastern and western ends of the aisles of the nave, for 
the greater solemnity of processions. Over the western side of the 
cloister, was, thirdly, the dormitory of the monks ; a long room, divided 
into separate cells, each containing a bed, with a mat, blanket, and rug, 
together with a desk and stool, and occupied by a monk. This apart- 
ment had a door, which opened inmiediateiy into liie church, on account 
of midnight offices. Attached to the side of the cloister, opposite to the 
church, was fourthly, the refectory, where the monks dined ; near to 
which, was the locutorium, or parlour, an apartment answering to the 
common room of a college, where in the intervals of prayer and study, 
the monk& sat and conversed. Beyond, was the kitchen and its offices ; 
and, adjoining to it, the buttery, &c. On the eastern side of the cloisters 
was, in the centre, the chapter-house, where the business of the Abbey 
was transacted ; and near it, the library, and scriptorium, where tbie 
monks employed themselves in copying books. On this side, also, was 
the treasury, where the costly plate and church ornaments were kept 
The abbot and principal officers of the convent, had all separate houses, 
to the eastward of the cloister ; in which part of the building, were 
usually the hostelry and question haR — ^rooms for the entertainment of 
strangers ; and, also, the apartment of novices. "Westward of the cloister 
was an outward court, round which was the monks' infirmary, and the 
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afanery. An embattled gate-kouse led to this court, whioK was the piin- 
sipal entrance of the Abbey. Tbe whole was soiToimded with a nigih 
wall, including in its precincts, gardens, stables, granary, &c. Some of 
the great Abbeys — as Glastonbuiy, and Fnrness — covered sixty acres of 
STonnd, The sitoatioiL chosen for the site of an Abbey was as different 
Btmi that ci the castle as the parpose to which it was applied. The one 
meant for defence stands boldly on the hill; the other, intended for 
meditation, is hid in the sequestered yalky. The abbots were originally 
laymen axid snbjeet to t^ bishop. 

TAHE FISH. 

In sailing down the river Irawadi, in the neighbourhood of Amara- 
poora, the capital of the empire of Burmah, Captaon Yule met with some 
tame fish, wnich he thus describes : — 

** Having gone over the little island,. I returned to my boat, where a 
sight awaited me, that I confess astonished me more than anythiog I 
have ever seen before. 

^' On nearing the island as we descended the river, the headman in 
the boat had commenced crying out tet^tet ! tet-tet / as hard as he oonld, 
and on my aaldng bini what he was doing, he said he was calling the 
fish. My knowledge of Burmese did not allow me to ask him further 
particulars, and my interpreter was in the other boat, unweU. But, on 
my coming down to the boat again^ I found it surrounded on both sides 
with large fish, some three or four feet long ; a kind of blunt -nosed, 
broad-mouthed dog-fish. Of these there were, I suppose, some fifty. 
In one group, which I studied more than the others, there were tda. 
These were at one side of the boat, haK their bodies, or nearly half, too- 
truded vertically from the water, thdr mouths all gaping wide. The 
men had some oi the rice prepared for their own dinners, and with this 
they were feeding them, taking little pellets of rice, and throwing these 
down the throats of the fish. Each fish, as he sot something to eat, sunk, 
and having swallowed his portion, came bacS: to the boatside for more. 
The men continued occasionally their cry of tet-tet-tet ! and, putting 
their hands over the gunnel of the boat, stroked the fish on the back, 
precisely as they would stroke a dog. This I kept up for nearly half an 
houiy moving the boat slightbr about, and invariably the fish came at 
call, and were fed as before. l?he only effect which the stroking down 
or patting on the back of the fish seemed to have, was to cause them to 
gape stiU wider for their food. During March, I am told, there i9 a 
great festival here, and it is a very common trick for the people to get 
some of the fish into the boat, and even to gild their backs Tby attaching 
some gold leaf, as they do in the ordinary way to pagodas, &c. On one 
of these fish remains of the gilding were visible. 1 never was so amused 
or astonished. I wished to have one of the fish to take away as a speci- 
men, but the people seemed to think it would be a kind of sacrilege, so I 
said nothing more on the point. The Phoongyis are in the habit of 
feeding them daily, I was informed. Their place of abode is the deep 
pool formed at the back of the island, by the two currents meeting rouna 
its sides. And it is, it appears, quite a sight, which the people from 
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great distances come to see, as well as to visit the Pagoda, whicli is said 
to be very ancient and much venerated." 

ANCIENT WEAPON. 

The formidable weapon whicli we here 
engrave, is a concealed ranseur of the 
time of Henry VIII., from Genoa. It 
forms one long instrument, but oup limits 
have compelled ns to divide into .three 
parts. 1, is the butt : 2, the middle ; and 
3, the point. The upper part is an iron 
cylinder, with a cap on the top. This is 
opened by touching the bolt seen a little 
below it m front, and then, by giving the 
weapon a jerk forwards, the blades fly 
out, and produce the form of the partisan. 
Upon those, on each side, is written, ** Al 
Segno Del Cor"— "To the mark of the 
heart." When in the state seen in the 
engraving, the blades are held so firmly 
that they cannot be thrust back ; and the 
only mode of returning them into the 
cylinder is by striking the butt end 
against the groimd, when they instantly 
fall in. 

This weapon, we apprehend, must have 
been more formidable in appearance than 
useful in action. Once let a man get a 
fair thrust with it at his enemy, and, it is 
true, the effect of that one stroke would 
be fatal, but in battle it would most pro- 
bably prove fatal also to the man who 
wielded the weapon, for before he could 
have time to draw it back, a comrade of 
the wounded man would have plenty of 
opportunity to rush in and cut the striker 
of the blow down. On seeing this and 
other clumsy weapons which were so much 
in vo^e in former times, we cannot be 
surprised that none of them have con- 
tinued in use to the present day. Weapons 
such as the one we here engrave, have long 
been thrown aside, and short weapons 
are now only used for all hand to hand 
encounters. 

THE BABES OF BETHLEHEM. 

It is an ancient custom at Norton, near Evesham, Worcestershire, on 
the 28th of December (Innocents' Day) to ring a mufOled peal, in token 
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of iiorrow for the alaugliter of the htrolees " babea of BetMehem," and, 

immediately afterwaroa, an nninuffled peal, in mAuifestation of Joy for 
&e deliveraaoe and escape of tlie infant Saviour. 



The 1 , „ 

russet colour, engraved and gilt, the omsmcntal ports being aunk 
lower than tlie surface. The initials of the owner, Bumutuntm by % 
coronet, oooni in two places, as do also tlie rose and thistle. Heniy 
WOB bora on the 19ih of February, 
1594, and was nine years of age 
when his father ascended the throne 
of England. When seven, he com- 
menora the acquiremeiit of martial 
'exercises — as tne use ' of the bow, 
pike, firearma, and the art of riding ; 
and at ten applied fo Colonel Ed- 
mondes to send nim a suit of armour 
&om Holland. On the discovery of 
tiie Gunpowder Plot, Lord Spencer 
made him a present of a sword and 
taiget; and, in 1607, Louis, the 
Dauphin, son of Henry IV. of 
France, sent him a suit of armour, 
well ^t and enamelled, together 
with pistols and a sword of the same 
kind, and the armour for a horse. 
His martial and ronumtic disposition 
displayed itself on tlie occasion of his 
being created Prince of Wales in 
1610, when he caused a challenge to 
be given to all the knights in Great 
Britain, under the name of Ma^liades, 
Lord of the Isles ; and on the day 
appointed, the Prince, assisted only 
by the Diike of Lenox, the Earla of ^ 
Jirnndel and Southampton, Lord^ 
Hay, Sir Tl^omas Somerset, and Sir >| 
Eienaid Preston, wbo instructed his 
Highness in arms, maintained the 
combat against fifty-six earb, barons, 
knights, and esquires. Henry him- 
self gave and received tliirty-two 
fashes of the pike, and about three 
undred and sixty strokes of the sword, not being vet sixteen years of 
age. From Uie size of the gauntlet, the initials H. P., and a prince's 
ooTonet, if not made on this occasion, it could not have been miuih. 
anterior ; and, from most of his armour being sent irom abroad, ths 
impression would be that it is of foreign manufacture. Yet there ia in 
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fhe State Paper Office an original warrant ordering Hie paym^it of 
£200, the balance of £340, for a rich suit of armonr made for Henry 
Prince of Wales, dated Jxdy 11, 1614, he having died on the 6tli of 
November, 1612. This docameat is directed by King James I. to the 
C(»nmissioners for the exercise of the office of High Treasurer of 
England, and states that, ** Whereas there was made, in the ofSce of 
our armory of Greenwich, by William Pickeringe, onr master workman 
fiiere, one rich armonr with all peeces oompleate, fayrely gilt and graven, 
by the commanndement of onr late deere sonne Irrince Henry, which 
armour was worth (as we are informed) the somme of three Ixundred 
and forty poundes, whereof the said William Pickeringe hath receaved 
of our sauL late deere sonne the somme of one hundred and forty 

goundes only, see as there remayneth due unto him the somme of two 
undred pofondes" — ^therefore they are ordered to discharge the same 
forthwith. 

THE SIKOOH. 

Arabia is firequently visited by the terrible simoom, called by tiie 
natives ^hamiel, or the wind of Syria, under whose pestilential influence 
all nature seems to languish and expire. This current prevails chiefly 
on the fixMitiers, and more rarely in the interior. It is in the arid plains 
about Bosaora, Bagdad, Aleppo, and in the environs of Mecca, that it is 
most dreaded} and only during the intense he€U;s of summer. The Arabs, 
being accustomed to an atmosphere of great purity, are said to perceive 
its approach by its sulphureous odour, and by an unusual redness in tiie 
quarter whence it comes. The sky, at other times serene and cloudless, 
appears lurid and heavy ; the sun loses his splendour, and appears of a 
violet colour. The air, saturated with particles of the finest sand, becomes 
thick, fiery, and unfit for respiration. The coldest substances change 
their natural qualities ; marble, iron, and water, are hot, and deceive 
the hand that touches tiiem. Every kind of moisture is absorbed ; the 
sldn is parched and shrivelled ; paper cracks as if it were in the mouth 
of an oven. WTien inhaled by men or animals, the simoom produces & 
painful feeling as of suffijcation. The lungs are too rarefied for breathing, 
and the body is consumed by an internal heat, which often terminatesm 
convnliiions and death. The carcases of the dead exhibit symptoms of 
immediate putrefaction, similar to what is observed to take place on 
bodies deprived of life by thunder, or the efiect of electricity. 

When this pestilence visits towns or villages, the inhabitants sliut them- 
seihres up, the streets are deserted, and the silence of night everywhere 
reigns. Travellers in the desert sometimes find a crevice in the rocks; 
but if remoto from shelter, they must abide the dreadful consequences. 
The only means of escaping from these destructive blasts, is to lie flat on 
the ground until they pass over, as they always move at a certain height 
in the atmosphere. Instinct teaches even animals to bow down their 
heads, and bury their nostrils in the sand. The danger is most immi- 
nent when they blow in squalls, which raise up clouds of sand in such 
quantities, that it becomes impossible to see to the distance of a few 
yards. In these cases the traveller generally lies down on the lee side of 
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Ids camel ; but as tlie desert is soon blown up to the level of its body, 
both axe obliged frequently to rise and replace themselves in a new posi* 
tion, in order to avoid being entirely covered. La many instances, 
however, from weariness, femtness, or sleepiness, occasioned by the 
great heat, and often from a feeling of despair, both men and ftniTORlg 
remain on the ground, and in twenty minutes they are buried under a 
load of sand. Caravans are sometimes swallowed up ; and whole armies 
have perished miserably in these inhospitable deserts. 

BOnJNG TO DEATH. 

One Bouse, who had attempted to poison Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
who was afterwards murderea in his 77th year, (by Henry VIII.) — ^waa 
actually boiled to death in Smithfield, for his offence. The law which 
thus punished him, was afterwards repealed. 

SIKXOI PBIESTS. 

The Sikkim country is situated on the frontiers of TMbet and Nepal, 
and on a portion of tne Himalayas. Dr. Hooker, who visited it a few 
years ago, gives the following account in his Journal of some of its 
scenery: — ''January 1st, 1849. — The morning of the new year was 
bright and beautifdl, though much snow had fallen on the mountains ; 
and we left Sonnook for Pemiongchi, situated on the sumnut of a lofty 
spur oa the opposite side of the Katong. 

'* The ascent to Pemiongchi was very steep, through woods of oaks, 
chesnuls, and magnolias, but no tree-fern, palms, pothos, or plaintain, 
which aboond at this elevation on the moister outer ranges oi Sikkim. 
The temple is large, eighty feet long, and in excellent order, built upon 
the lofty terminal point of the great east and west spur, that divides 
the Eulhait from the Eatong and Kungbee rivers ; and the great 
Changachelling temple and monastery stands on another eminenoe of 
the same ridge, two miles further west. 

"The view of the snowy range from this temple is one of the finest 
in Sikkim ; the eye surveying at once glance the vegetation of tiie 
tropics and the poles. Deep in the valleys the river beds are but 
3,000 feet above the sea, and are choked with fig-trees, plan- 
tains, and palms ; to these succeed laurels and magnolias ; and still 
higher up, oaks, chesnuts, birches, &c. ; there is, however, no marked 
line between the limits of these two last forests, which form the pre- 
vailing arboreous vegetation between 4,000 and 10,000 feet, and give a 
lurid hue to the mountains. Fir forests succeed for 2,000 feet mgher, 
when they give place to a skirting of rhododendron and barberry. Amoi^ 
these appear black naked rocks, between which are gulleys, down which 
the snow now descended to 12,000 feet. The mountain nanks are much 
more steep and rocky than those at similar heights on the outer ranges, 
and cataracts are very numerous, and of considerable height, though 
amall in volume. 

*^ Pemiongchi temple, the most ancient in Sikkim, is said to be 400 
years old ; it stands on a paved platform, and is of the same form and 
general character as that of Tassisuding. Liside, it is most beautifully 
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decorated, especially the beaniB, columns, capitals, and ajchitraTes, but 
the designs are ooarBer than those of Tassisuding. The square end of 
ererr hram in the roof is omament«d either with a lotus flower, or wifli 
ft Tibetan character, in endless diversity of colour and form, and tin 
walla are completely coyered with alle^rical paintings of Lamas and 
saints with glories ronnd their heads, mitred, and holamg the dorje aid 

"'The principal image is a large and hideons figure of Sakya-tttoht 
in a recess jmaev a blue silk canopy, contrasting with a calm lignre of 
the late K^ah, wearing a cap and eoronet. 

" Pemiongohi was once the capital of Sikkim, and called flie Sikkim 
Dnrbai : the Rajah's residence was on a curious flat to the sonth of tb 




temple, and a few hundred feet below it, where are the remains of (fia 
tiuH country) eitansive waJla and buildii^ During the Nepal war, 
the Rajah was driven east across the Teesta, whilst the Ghorkii 
plundered TaMisuding, Pemiongchi, ChangaohelHng, and all the other 
temples and convents to the west of that river. It was then that the 
famous history of Sikkim, compiled by the Lamas of Pemiongohi, end 
kept at this temple, was destrovcd, with the exception of a few abeetl, 
with one of which Dr. Campbell and myself were each presented. Ve 
were told that the monks of ChangacheOing and those of this cstar 
blishmont had copied what remained, and were busy compiling the rMt 
ftom oral information, &o. : whatever value the original may h«TS 
possessed, however, is irretrievably lost. A magnificent copy of the 
Buddhist Scriptures was destroyed at the same time ; it couaist«d of 400 
volomes, each containing several hundred sheets of Daphne paper." 

Of the ^ures given m our article, the one on the extreme left ii t 
Lama, or Sikkim priest, having in his hand a dorge, or doable-headed 
thunderbolt ; next to him, a monk ; next to the monk, a priest, with a 
piaying cylinder; and at the extreme right, another monk. 
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"Witii many Bnvage nationa it b a custom when prisonera have been 
ot^tnred in war, to keep them in confinement for some lime, tiU the 
preparations for a grand festival have been _ 

completed, and then to put them to death 
in the presence of the great men and chief 
priests of the country. They 
slaughtered, aametimeE as ofieringa to the / 
gods, Bomedmes as sacrifices to the spirits ^ 
of thoso slain in the war in which they 
were captured, and at other times as incen- 
tives to the young warriors who were to be 
the fiitore defenders of the nation. In all 
these oases, appropriate and peculiar cere- 
monies were prescribed, and the victims 
were generally despatched by a poriicnlar 
offif^al, whose especial duty it was to 
perform the bloody deed. A particular 
weapon was also used, and one of these is 
sketched at the head of our article. It was used by one of the tribes 
which inhabit the shores of Nootka Sound. It is intended to represent 
the sacred bird of their nation, and is made of wood, inlaid with mother- 
of pearl, with a blade of basalt. The lower end is hoUow for the in- 
sertion of a handle. 

AHCIERT STONI COLLIBS. 

Perhaps the most singular relics of that Pagan period in Scotland 
when the use of metals was in a great measure unknown, are two etoao 
oollars, found near the celebrat^ parallel roads of Oleoroy, and now 
prewired at the mansion of Tonley, Abeideenshire. We here give an 
eagaving of them. 

They are each of the full size of a 
collar adapted to a small Highland 
horse ; the one formed of trap or whin- 
stone, and the other of a fine-grained 
red granite. They are not, however, j 
to be regarded as the primitive sub- ' 
stitates tor the more convenient ma- 
terials of later introduction ; on the 
contrary, a close imitation of the details 
of a horse collar of common materials 
is attempted, including the folds, the 
leather, nails, buckles, and holes for 
tying particular parts together. Th^ 
are hushed with much care and a high 
degree of polish, and are described as 
obviously the workmanship of a skilfnl 
artist. Mi. Skene, who first drew 
attoilion to Qien remarkable relics, suggests the peculiar natural featoTM 
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of Glenroy liaying led to the sdeeti^ of this amphitheatre for the scene 
of aneient pahlic games, and that these stone collars might commemorate 
the victor in the chariot race, as the tripods^ still existing, rec<M^ the 
victor in the Choragic games of Athens. Bat no circmnstanoes attending 
their discovery are known which eonld aid oonjectnre either as to the 
period or purpose of their constroetien. 

THE OTFSPBnra OF DRtMLKHJUBHS^ 

From an interesting lectnre on drunkenness, and on popular mvest- 
ments, recently delivered by the Rev. J. B. Owen, M^., of Bilston, we 
select this impressive enumeration of the crimes mainly 'springing from 
drunkenness. Drink was the desolating demon of Great Britajn. They 
had spent in intoxicating drinks during the present century as nmcli as 
would pay the national debt twice over! There were 180,000 gin 
drinkers in London alone, and in that city three millions a year are 
spent in gin! In thirteen years 249,006 males and 183,921 females 
were taken into custody for being drunk and disorderly. In Manebester 
no less than a million a-year were spent in profligacy and crime. In 
Edinburgh there were 1,000 whisky shops — 160 in one street — and yet 
the city ccmtained only 200 bread shops. Of 27,000 cases of pauperism, 
20,000 of them were traceable to drunkenness. In Glasgow the poor 
rates were £100,000 a-year. " Ten thousand," says Alison, "get dnmk 
every Saturday night — are drunk all day Sunday and Monday, and not 
able to return to work till Tuesday or Wednesday." Glasgow spends 
£1,200,000 annually in drink, and 20,000 females are taken into custody 
for being drunk. And what were some of the normal results of such 
appalling statistics ? insanity, pauperism, prostitution, and crime. As 
to the insanity affiliated on drink, the Bishop of London stated, that of 
1,271 maniacs, whose previous histories were investigated, 649, or more 
than half of them, wrecked their reason in drinking. As to its pauper- 
ism, it is estimated that not less than two-thirds of our paupers were the 
direct or indirect victims of the same fatal vice. As to its prostitution, 
its debauching influence was remotely traceable in the 150,000 harlots of 
London, and in their awful swarms in aU our large towns and cities. 
Its relation to crime was equally conclusive. In Parkhurst prison, it 
was calculated, that 400 out of 500 juvenile prisoners, were immured 
there, as the incidental results of parental debauchery. The Chaplain 
of the Northampton County Gaol, lately informed the lecturer, that, 
" of 302 prisoners in this gaol, during the last six months, 176 attributed 
their ruin to drunkenness ; 64 spent from 2s. 6d. to lOs. a week in 
drink ; 15 spent from 10s. to 17s. ; and 10 spent aU their savings. Is it 
not remarkable," he added, "that out of 433 prisoners in this gaol, I 
have not had one that has had one sixpence in a saving's bank, nor 
above six that ever had sixpence in one ? On the contrary, I have many 
members of friendly societies, of course of imsoimd ones, which witn 
two or three exceptions, all met at public houses ; and there they learned 
to drink, and became familiarised with crime." Judge Erskine declared 
at the Salisbury Assizes in 1844, that 96 cases out of every 100 were 
thsough strong drink. Judge Coleridge added, at Oxford, that he never 
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knew a case brought before him, which was not directly or indirectly 
connected with intoxicating liquors ; and Judge Patteson capped the 
climax, at Norwich, by stating to the grand jury, " If it were not for 
this drinking, you and I should have nothing to do ! " Of tke 7,018 
charges ent^ed at Bow Street Police Office, in me year 1860, half of them 
were for being drunk and incapable ; and if they added to these the 
offences indirectly instigated by intoxication, the proportion rose at least 
to 75 per cent. 

AN OLD PIKE. 

In the year 1497 a giant " Jack-killer" was captured in the vicinity 
of Mannheim, with the following announcement in Gb-eek appended to 
his muzzle : — "I am the first fiSi that was put into this pond by the 
hands of the Emperor Frederic the Second, on this 3rd day of October, 
1262." The age of the informant, therefore, if his lips spoke truth (and 
the unprecedented dimensions of the body left little donbt on that 
point), was more than two hundred and thirty-five years. Already he 
had been the survivor of many important changes in the political and 
social world around, and would have swam out perhaps as many more 
had the captors been as solicitous to preserve his life as they were to 
take his portrait. This, on the demise of the original, was hung up in 
the castle of Laateru, and the enormous carcase (which, when entire, 
weighed three hundred and fifty pounds, and measured nineteen feet) 
was sent to the museum at Mannheim, where, deprived of its flesh, and 
caparisoned de novo, it hung, and liaply yet hangs, a light desiccated 
skeleton, which a child might move. 

BUKMESE BOAT. 

The cuiions boat which is here depicted in fcdl sail is one of those 
which is used by the Burmese on the river Irawadi. They are caUed 
hnau, and Gaptson Tule gives tiie following description of them in his 
' * Mission to Ava :" — 

'^ The model is nearly the same for all sizes, :&om the merest dinghy 
upwards. The keel-piece is a single tree hollowed out, and stretohed by 
the aid of of fire when green, a complete canoe, in- fact. From this, ribs 
and planking are carried up. The bow is low with beautiful hollow lines, 
strongly resembling those of our finest modern steamers. The stem rises 
high aoove the water, and below the run is drawn out fine to an edge. 
A high bench or platform for the steersman, elaborately carved, is an 
indispensable appendage. The rudder is a large paddle lashed to the 
larboard quarter, and having a short tiller passing athwart the steenuan's 
bench. 

" The most peculiar part of the arrangement of these vessels is in ih& 
spars and rigging. The mast consists of two spars ; it is, in fact, a pair 
of shears, bolted and lashed to two posts rising out of the keel-piece, so 
that it can be let down, or unshipped altogether, with little difficulty. 
Above the mainyard the two pieces run into one, forming the topmttst. 
Wooden rounds run as ratlines from one spar of the mast to the other, 
forming a ladder for going aloft. 
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*' The jard is ft bsniboD, or a line of sliced bambooe, of enormoiu laogO, 
and, being perfectlf flexible, is suspended from the mast-head by aamt- 
rona goya or hah^rds, «o as to carve npirards in an iaTeited bow. A 
rope nuu along tnis, from which the huge mainsail is impended, mnwiis 
on ring! like s curtain ontwaids botli wajs from the mask There is a 
mall topsail of similar arrangement. 




" The Bail-cloth ueed is the common light cotton stuff for clotluQg. Of 
any heavier material it would be impossible to carry the euormous spread 
of sail which distingaishes these boats. At tfcrJi'lit oae Tessel was »ing 
SO close to the shore that I was enabled to pace tbc length of the half- 
yard. I found it t^ be 65 feet, or for the length of tike whole spar, 
neglecting the onrve, 130 feet. The area of the mainsail in this caaa 
eonld nothavebeenTerymuahless thaQ_4,0OOsqiuirefeet, orone-elerenlh 

" These boats can scarcely sail, of course, except before the wind. , Bat 
in ascending the Irawadi, aa on the Ganges during the rainy season, tlte 
wind is almost always faTourable. A fleet of them speeding before the 
wind with the sunlight on their bellying sails has a splendid though 
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fantastic appearance. With, fheir vast spreading ningB and almost 
invisible hiUlB, they look like a. flight of ooloBsal butterflieB skimminy the 



The Dancing DerYiaheB at Constantinople are a remarkable instance of 
the lengtha to which superstition and credulity will proceed. The 
saltatory ceremony which they perforin at their religious serrieee is tima 




admirably described by Mr, Albert Smith in hia'"Uonth at Constan- 
tinople : -— 

"I have Baid it was Friday ; and so, on my return, I had an opportu- 
nity of seeing the Dancing Dervishes at Pera. They exhibit — for it, is 
ratiter a Bight than a solemnity — on this day, as well as on Tuesday, in 
every week. Their convent is facing the scrap of burying-ground on the 
road from Galata to Pera, and any one may witness their antics. Having 
pat offonr shoes, ve entered an octagonal building, with galleries nm- 
uing; round it, and standing places under them, surrounding the raUed 
enclosara in which the Dervishes were lo dance, or rather spin. One 
division of this part of the building was put aside for Christians, the 
others were filled with common people and children. When I arrived, 
one old Dervish, is a green dress, was sitting at one point of the room, 
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and twenty-four in white, were opposite to him. A flute and dmm. 
played some yery dreary mnsic in the gallery. At a given signal they 
all fell flat on their faces, with a noise and precision that would lunre 
done honour to a party of pantomimists ; and then they all rose and 
walked slowly round, with their arms folded across their breasts, follow- 
ing the old green Dervish, who marched at their head, and bowing^ twice 
very gravelyto the place where he had been sitting, and to the spot oppo- 
site to it. They performed this round two or three times. Then the old 
man sat down, and the others, pulling off their dooks, a]^>eared in a 
species of long petticoat, and one after the other b^;an to spin. They 
commenced revolving precisely as though they wrare waltzing by them- 
selves ; first ke^^mg their hands crossed on their breast, and tiien extend- 
ing them, the palm of the right hand and the back of the left being 
upwards. At last they all got into play, and as they went round ana 
jround, they put me in mind of the grand party we have seen on the top 
of an organ, wbirare a cavalier seul revolves by himself, and bows as he 
faces the spectators. 

' ^ They went on for a long time without stopping — ^a qnarter of an hour, 
perhaps, or twenty minutes. There was something inexpressibly sly 
and offensive in the appearance of these men, and the desire one felt to 
hit them hard in the face became uncomfortably dominant. At the end 
of their revolutions they made another obeisance to the old man, and all 
this time the players in the orchestra howled forth a kind of hymn. 
This ceremony was repeated three or four times, and then they all sat 
down again and put their cloaks on, whilst another Dervish, who had 
walked round and round amongst the dancers, whilst they were spinning, 
sang a solo. During this time their &ees were all close to the ground. 
This done, they rose and marched before the old green Dervish once 
more, kissing Ms hand as they passed, and the service concluded, occu- 
pying altogether about three-quarters of an hour." 

EXTBAOBDINiJtT MALADY. 

Digne, tiie principal town in the department of the Basses Alpes in 
France might be passed by ihe traveller without exciting one observa- 
tion, its walks and its warm mineral waters being the only objects 
worthy of notice. Its inhabitants do not now exceed 3,500; but, in 
the year 1629, 10,000 industrious citizens followed their numerous avo- 
cations within its precincts. At that period, however, an extraordinary 
plague broke out, m the month of June, which lasted till October, com- 
mitting the most awful ravages^ so that in that short space of time the 
"wretched inhabitants were reduced to the number of 1,500, among 
whom six only had escaped this very singular malady, the eflfects of which 
are thus described by a French writer : — " This malady strangely affected 
the invalids ; some fancied they could fly ; others, climb firom one object 
to another like squirrels ; some sunk into a profound lethargy, ev&a. for 
BO long a time as six days ; and one young woman who had been hastily 
interred in a vineyard, rose three days afterwards, for the grave-diners 
were content just to cover the bodies. During these four months the 
town was covered with a thick fog ; the heat was suffocating, accompa- 
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nied by frequent and dreadful storms; and in order to complete tke 
horrors of such a situation, the parliament forbade any of the inhabitants 
to quit the city, or the small territory belonging to it. Guards placed 
upon the BUonne fired upon those who attempted to escape. The magis- 
trates abandoned their functions; the clocks no longer sounded the hours ; 
the neighbouring ^dngs dried up, so that the mills could not work ; and 
famine began to add its fearful horrors to the miseries which already 
desolated the city, now become a living sepulchre, for the dead bodies 
lay in the streets unburied, and the few remaining persons who still 
paraded the streets appeared more like the spectres of those departed 
than living beings. Many persons not only prepared but put on the 
habiliments of death, and quietly awaited the approach of the king of 
terroTB. A new edict condemned the pestilential city to the flames ; but 
this inhinnftTi decree was countermanded, after the destruction of one 
country house, with all its inhabitants. The disease having somewhat 
abated in the surrounding villages, humanity at length dictated the 
necessity of making some efforts to save the remaining few, who had 
escaped the contagion, from the no less frightful evil of famine. The 
scene that presented itself was appalling ; several little children, whose 
parents were dead, were found sucking goats ; in short, the desolation 
was so great that, although two centuries have passed away since this 
fatal scourge devastated the country, Digne has never recovered its 
effects." 

QXTACKEET IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. many of the medical practitioners were 
mere horse-farriers. A distinguished patient, the great Lord Burghley, 
secretary of state to Q,ueen Elizabeth, was addressed by one Audelay, on 
a certain occasion, in this wise, ** Be of goode comfort, and plucke up a 
lustie, merrie hearte, and then shall you overcome all diseases : and 
because it pleased my good Lord Admiral lately to praise my physicke, 
I have written to you such medicines as I wrote unto him, which I have 
in my boke of my wyffe's hand, proved upon her self e and mee both ; 
and if I can get anything that may do you any goode, you may be weU 
assured it shall be a joye unto me to get it for you." ** A good medicine 
for weakness or consumption : — Take a pig of nine davs olde, and slaye 
him, and quarter him, and put him in a skillat, with a liandf ull of spear- 
ment, and a handfull of red fennell, a handfull of liverwort, half a hand- 
full of red neap, a handfull of clarge, and nine dates, cleaned, picked, 
pared, and a handful of great raisins, and picke out the stones, and a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, and two stickes of goode cinnamon, bruised 
in a mortar, and distill it with a soft fire, and put it in a glass, and set it 
in the sun nine days, and drinke nine spoonfuUs of it at once when you 
list !" "A compost : — ^item — take a porpin, otherwise called an English 
hedge-hog, and quarter him in pieces, and put the said beast in a still, 
with these ingredients : item — a quart of redde wyne, a pinte of rose- 
water, a quarter of a pound of sugar — cinnamon and two great raisins." 
** If there be any manner of disease that you be aggrieved withal, I pray 
you send me some knowledge thereof, and I doubt not but to send you 
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an approved remedie. Written in haste at Greenwiclie, y* 9 of May, 
1553, Dy your trewe heartie friend, John of Audelat." 

A POISON WEAPON. 

The instrument sketched forms one of the cnriosities in the splendid 
museum of the late Sir S. E. Meyrick, and is a sinfi;Tilar instance of that 

refinement of cruelty which is too prominent 
a characteristic of the sixteenth century. It 
is a weapon for throwing poisoned needles 
among a crowd. Where the lid at the top 
is seen lifted up, is the ohamher in whi<m 
the needles are kept stuck into a oork at tite 
hottom. On the opposite side a needle is 
seen ;^ut through a hole in a strong spring, 
held in its place hy a catch ahove, which, 
when pressed by tne thumb disenffa^es it 
and ejects the needle with considerable force. 
As the fore-finger goes through the centre 
ring, and the thumb is at the top, the weapon 
is almost entirely concealed by the hand. 
The spring can be adjusted by a screw at the side. This cruel instni- 
ment was used by men on horseback, or from a window, and as the needles 
were poisoned, many painful injuries must have been inflicted without 
the sufferers being able to discover by whom their wounds were caused. 

ANCIENT SWOED-BREAKEE. 

The immense two-handed swords of former times were most fearful 
weapons, and far more easily used than the appearance of them would 
lead us to suppose. They were admirably poised, and the position in 
which they were held may be learned from various writers of their times. 





One hand was placed close to the cross bar, while the other held the 
pommel. De Grassi, in 1594, tells us that those who use them contrive 
to " amase with the furie of the sword, and deliver great edge blows 
down-right and reversed, fetchbig a full circle or compass therein wtth 
exceeding great swiftness, staying themselves upon one foote, some- 
times on the other, utterlie neglecting to thrust, and persuading^ them- 
selves that the thrust serveth to amaze one man onlie, but those edge 
blows are of force to incounter many. The hand towards the eneme 
must take hold fast of the handle neere the crosse and underneath, tiie 
other hand above and near the pomell." 
Silver, in his ** Paradox" gives the following as the proportions of a 
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two-handed sword in his day : " The perfect length of your two-handed 
sword is the blade to the length and hut of your single sword." 

The instrument which we have sketched on previous pa^e, was used in 
the time of Henry VIII., for the purpose, not only of defence against 
one of those "great edge-blow^ down-right" but of catching the blade 
between the teeth, and flien breaking it by a sharp turn of the wrist. 

OKIGIN OF THE BALLOT. 

The origin of electing members by balls may be traced to the Grecians. 
When a member was to be elected, everjr one threw a little pellet of 
bran, or crumb of bread into a basket, carried by a servant on his head 
round the table, and whoever dissented flattened their pellet at one side. 

• ANCIENT DAGGEE. 

The weapon which forms the subject 
of the woodcut is a dagger of the time 
of Philip and Mary, ornamented with 
engraving. After being thrust into a 
person, by pulling a little catch, it is 
made to open within him, and the pro- 
longation of the blade allows means for 
a second blow. The two small hooks 
at the inner side of the two blades would 
admit of the dagger being thrust deeper 
in, but would prevent its being drawn 
out. 

At the period these daggers were most 
in vogue, personal combats were very 
sanguinary and determined, seldom 
terminating without the death of one, 
and in some cases of both, of the parties 
engaged. They first used the long 
swortt, and when that weapon was 
broken, they closed with one another, 
and used their daggers by stabbing at 
the most mortal part of their foe they could manage to reach. 

THE TEMPLE OP P0ir-T0T7, * 

Pou-tou is an island of the great archipelago of Chusan, on the coasts 
of the province of Tche-kiang. More than 100 monasteries, more or less 
important, and two of which were founded by Emperors, are scattered 
over the sides of the mountains and valleys of this picturesque and 
enchanting island, which nature and art have combined to adorn with 
their utmost magnificence. All over it you find delightful e^rdens, fall 
of beautiful flowers, — grottoes cut in the living root, amidst groves of 
bamboo and other trees, with aromatic banks. The habitations of the 
Bonzes are sheltered from the scorching rays of the sun by umbrageous 
foliage, and scattered about in the prettiest situations imaginable. 
Thousands of winding paths cross tiie valleys in various directions, and 
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tKe brooks and riruletB, hj means of pretty bridges of stone or painted 
wood, and for the communications between the scattered dwellings. In 
the centre of the island rise two vast and brilliant edifices — ^Buddhist 
temples — ^ihe yellow bricks of which announce that their constructian is 
due to imperial munificence. The religious architecture of the Chinese 
does not at all resemble ours. They have no idea of the majestic, solemn, 
and perhaps somewhat melancholy style, that harmonizes so well with 
the feelings which ought to be inspired -by a plaoe devoted to meditation 
and prayer. When they wish to build a pagoda, they look out for the 
most gay and smiling site they can find on the decliyity of a mountain or 
in a yalley ; they plant it witn great trees of the evergreen species ; they 
trace about it a number of paths, on the sides of which they place flower- 
ing shrubs, creeping plants, and bushes. It is through fliese cool and 
fragrant avenues you reach the building, which is surrounded by galle- 
ries, and has less the air of a temple than of a rural abode charmingly 
situated in the midst of a park or garden. 

The principal temple of Pou-tou is reached by a long arenne of grand 
secular trees, whose thick foliage is filled with troops of crows with white 
heads ; and their cawings and flapping of wings keep up a continual 
clamour. At the end of the avenue is a magnificent lake, surrounded 
with shrubs that lean over its waters like weeping willows. Turtle and 
gold-fish gleam through them; and mandarin-ducks, in their gaily- 
coloured plumage, play over their surface, amidst the splendid water- 
lilies whose rich corollas rise majestically upon tender green stalks 
spotted with black. Several bridges of red and green wood are thrown 
over this lake, and lead to flights of steps, by which you ascend to the 
first of the temrjle buildings — a kind of porch, supported upon eight 
enormous granite columns. On the right and left are stationed, nke 
sentinels, four statues of colossal size, and two side gates lead to the 
vestibule of the principal nave, where is enthroned a Buddhist Trinity, 
representing the Past, the Present, and the Future. These three statues 
are entirely gilt, and, although in a crouching posture, of gigantic dimen- 
sions — at least twelve feet high. Buddha is in the midst, his hands 
interlaced, and gravely placed on his majestic abdomen. He represents 
the Past, and the unalterable and eternal quiet to which it has attained ; 
the two others, which have the arm and the right hand raised, in sign of 
their activity, the Present and Future. Before each idol is an altar 
covered' with little vases for offerings, and cassolets of chiselled bronze, 
where perfumes are constantly burning. 

A crowd of secondary divinities are ranged round the haH, the orna- 
ments of which are composed of enormous lanterns of painted paper or 
horn — square, round, oval — indeed, of all forms and colours ; aiii the 
walls are hung with broad strips of satin, with sentences and Tnavi^nB , 

The third hall is consecrated to Kotuing-yu, wh<»n the greater number 
of accounts of China persist in regarding as a goddess of poxoelain, and 
sometimes also of fecundity. According to the Buddhist mythology, 
Kouang-yu is a person of the Indian Trimourti, or Triune Goid, repre- 
senting the creative power. 

^Finally, the fourth hall is a pantheon, or pandemonium, containing a 
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oomidete asaartment of hideous idols, with ogres' and reptiles' faees. 
Here you see, huddled together pell-mell, the gods of heaven and earth ; 
&balous monsters, patrons of war, of the sDk mannfactore, of agriculture^ 
and of medicine ; the images of the saints of antiquity, ph^osophers, 
statesmen, warriors, literary men — ^in a w(»d, the most heterc^eoeous 
and grotesque assembly oonoeiyahle. 

OSACLES OF APOLLO IN F2ANCS. 

Towards the frontiers of Auvergne and Yelay, upon the high roek of 
Polignac, there was formerly a temple of Apollo, famous for its orades. 
The time of its foundation ascends to the first years of the Christian era, 
since, in the year 47, the Emperor Claudius came hither in great pomp, 
to acknowledge the power of the god ; and he left proofs of his piety and 
munificence. The debris aad mysterious issues that are found even now 
upon the rock, in the heart of its enyirons, reveal the secret means -em- 
ployed by the priests to make their divinities speak, and to impose upooi 
the people. At the bottom of the rock was an sedicula : it was on this 
spot that the pilgrims took up their first station, and deposited their 
offerings and made their vows. A subterranean passage communicated 
from this aadicula to the bottom of a great excavation, pierced, in the 
form of a tunnel, from the base to the summit of the rock. It was by 
this enormous opening that the vows, the prayers and questions, pro- 
nounced in the very lowest voice by the pilgrims, reached instantly the 
top of the rock, and were there heard and collected by the college of 
priests ; the answers were then prepared, while the believers, by a 
sinuous and long path, slowly arrived at the end of their pilgrimage. 
The answers being ready, the priests commissioned to transmit them 
repaired to profound and deep apartments, contiguous to a well, the 
orifice of which terminated in the temple. This well, crowned by an 
altar, being enclosed by a little hemispherical roof, supported in its 
external parts ih6 colossal figure of Apollo; the mouth of this statue 
being half open, in the middle of a large and majestic beard, appeared 
always ready to pronounce the supreme decrees. It was also through 
this opening, by the means of a long speaking-trumpet, that the priests 
at the bottom of this den of mystery and si^ierstition made known those 
famous oracles so imposing and so powerful in their effects upon the 
human soul as to impede for centuries the substitution of the more pure 
and holy precepts of the gospel. 

BEST POSITION FOB SMOKING OPITJM. 

Opium is not smoked in the same maimer as tobacco. The pipe is a 
tube of nearly the length and thickness of an ordinary flute. Towards 
one end of it is fitted a bowl of baked clay or some other material, more 
or less precious, which is pierced with a hole communicating with the 
interior of the tube. The opium, which before smoking is in the form of 
a blackish viscous paste, is prepared in the following manUer : — A por- 
tion, of the size ot a pea, is put on a needle, and heated over a lamp 
until it swells and acquires the requisite consistence. It is then placed 
over the hole in the howl of the pipe, in the form of a little oone that has 
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been preTioualy pierced with a needle so as to oommunicate witii fte 
interior of tlie tube. The opium is then brought to the flame of fte 
lamp, and after three or four inspirations the little oone is entirelj bunit, 
and all the smoke passes into the mouth of the smoker, Yiho then lejeets 
it again through his nostrils. Afterwards the same operation is r^eated, 
so Ihat this mode of smoking, is extremely tedious. The Chinese mepaie 
and smoke their opium lying down, sometimes on one side, sometnnea on 
the other, saying that this is the most faTourable position ; and the 
smokers of distinction do not give themselves all ^tie troohle of tlie ^fpaair 
tion, but have their pipes prepared for them. 

£X£CUTIONBR's SWOBD. 

The weapon engrayed below forms one of the curiosities in tiie snpert 
collection of ancient armour belonging to the late Sir Samuel £. Meyiick, at 
(joodrich Court, Herefordshire. It is the sword of an execniioiier, 
having on it the date 1674. The blade is thin, and exceeding sihaip at 
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both edges ; and engraved on it is a man impaled, above which are the 
words, in German, of which the following is a translation : — 

" Let every one that has eyes 
Look here, and see that 
To erect power on wickedness 
Cannot last long :*' 

a man holding a crucifix, his eyes bandaged, and on his knees ; the 
executioner, with his right hand on the hilt, and his left on the pommel, 
is about to strike off his head ; above is written — 

" He who ambitiously exalts himself. 
And thinks only of evil, 
Has his neck already encompassed 
By punishment." 

On the other side, a man broken on the wheel ; over which i 



" I live, I know not how long ; 
I die, but I know not when :" 

and a man suspended by the ribs from a gibbet, with the inscription-^ 

<< I moye, without knowing whither ; 
I wonder I am so tranqml." 

OBIGIN OF EXCHEQUEB BILLS. 

In the year 1696 and 1697, the silver currency of the kingdom being 
by clipping, washing, grinding, filing, &c., reduced to about half its 
nominal value, Acts of Parliament were passed for its bein^ ftaTf^ in 
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and reooined, and whilst the recomaj!;e was going on, Exchequer bills 
vers first issued to supply the demands of tr^e, 

UfCIENT ETSUBUH BUST. 

If we look backwards to the most remote times of Greek indnstry, 
we find Aat long before firo'CastiQg became cuatDmtiry, almost everr 
hind of work was carried out by the simple means of Uie hammeT sod 
tenes, wielded by skilful hands. Even products of art were created 
in this manner ; and as statues, vases, and the like oould not be put 
tt^ether by the process of soldering, nails were used Ibr tie purpose, as 
we leam not only from ancient writers, but even from monuments 
which have lately been discovered in Etruria, and the most important 

yoimens of which are now possessed by the British Museum. In one 
tlie tombs belonging to the vast neciopolis 
of Vnloi were cOscovered, about twenty 
yean ago, a great many bronzes of this 
very ancient workmanship ; one of them 
represents a bust placed on a basement 
oovered with thin copper plates, and adorned 
ly a row of figures, which are likewise 
ehaaed ; long curls fall down orer the neck 
and shoulders, and these parts especially arc 
formed in the most simple manner;, one 
would be tempted to call it ehild-like, did not 
the whole composition show a certain eha- 
raotar which enables the experienced eye of 
the art -philosopher to distinguish in these [ 
mde attempts at plastic metal work the very ' 
f^rm of those wonderfully -styled prodne- 
tJons of a later period. The engraving here 
annexed, giving a side view of this re- 
markable, and as yet imique monument, is 
intended to show the arrangement of the 
hair, ^diieh, in spite of its simple treatment, 
presents as a whole some trace of grace, and 
principles of fine proportions. We perceive 
that the cnrls are formed by rolling and ~ 
twining together small strips of bronze plate, connected with the head 
itself by the mechanical means we have alluded to. There is no trace 
of soldering ; and we may be sure that we possess in this figure a good 
epeoimen of those hammer- wrought sculptures of old which were spoken 
of by the Greeks themselves as belonging to a fabulous period. 
THE HAIET WOMAN OF BUKMAH. 
The fbUowing account of this remarkable freak of nature is taken &om 
Captain Yule's " Mission to Ava." Writing from the city of Amara- 
poorft, the capital of Bnrmah, the Captain says :— 

" To-day we had a singular visitor at the residency. This was Ma- 
phoon, tjie daughter of ^w^-maong, the "Homo husntus" described 
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and depicted in Crawford's nanratiye, where a poitrait of her» as a young 
child, also appears. Not expecting such a yisitor, one started and ex- 
claimed involuntarily as there entered what at first-sight seemed an 
ahsolute realization of the dog-headed Anuhis. 

^* The whole of the Maphotm's faoe was laoie or leas covered with hair. 
On a part of the ohedt, and hetween the nose and mouth, this vtba con- 
fined to a short down, hot over all the rest of the face was a thiek silky 
hair of a brown colour, paling about the nose and chin, four or &Te indies 
long. At liie alea of the nose, under the eye, and on the oke^-bone« 
this was Tery folly derdloped, but it was in and on the ear that it was 
most extraordinary. Except the extreme upper tip, no part of the ear 
was yisibLe : all the rest was filled and yeiled by a large mass of silky 
hair, growing apparently out of every part of the exteinal organ^ and 
hanging in a dependent lock to a length of ei&^ht or ten inches. The hair 
oyer her forehead was brushed so as to blenoL wi^ the hair of the head, 
the latter being dressed (as usual with her countrywomen) d la ChunnM. 
It was not so uiick as to conceal altogether the forehead. ' 

'^ The nose, densely covered with hair so as no animaTs is that I know 
of, and with long fine locks curving out and pendent like the 'wisps of a 
fine Skye terriers coat, had a most strange appearance. The beard was 
pale in cdioor, and about four inches in length, seemin^y very soft and 
silky, 

" Poor Maphoon's manners wQre good and modest, her voice soft and 
feminine, and her expression mild and not unpleasing, after the first 
instinctive repulsion was overcome. Her appearance rather suggested 
the idea of a pleasant-looking woman masquerading than that of any- 
thing brutal. This discriminatian, however, was very difficult to pre- 
serve in sketching her likeness, a task which devolved go. me to-day 
in Mr. Grant's absence. On an after-visit, however, Mr. Grant made a 
portrait of her, which was generally acknowledged to be most suocessfaL 
Her neck, bosom, and arms appeared to be covered with fine pale down, 
scarcely visible in some lights. She made a move, as if to take off her 
upper clothing, but reluctantty, and we prevented it. Her husband and 
two boys accompanied her. The elder boy, about four or five years old, 
had nothing abnormal about him. The youngest, who was fourteen 
months old and still at the breast, was evidently talung after his mother. 
There was little hair on the head, but the child's ear was foU of long 
silky floss, and it could boast a moustache and beard of pale silky down 
that would have cheered the heart of many a comet. In fact, the ap- 
pearance of the child agrees almost exactljr with what Mr. Crawiurd says 
of Maphoon herself as an infant. This child is thus the third in descent 
exhibiting this strange peculiarity ; and in this third generation, as in 
the two preceding, tlus peculiarity has appeared only in one individual. 

Maphoon has the same dental peculiarity also that ner father had the 

absence of the canine teeth and grinders, the back part of the gums pre- 
senting merely a hard ridge. Still she chews pawn like her neighbours. 

Mr. Camaretta tells some story of an Italian wishing to marry her and 
take her to Europe, which was not allowed. Should the great Bamum 
hear of her, he would not be so easUy thwarted. 
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According to the "Woundouk, the Xing offered a reward to any man 
who would many her, but it was long before any one was foona bold 
enough or aTanaons enongh to venture. Her &ther, Skw^-maong, was 
murdered by robbers many years ago. 

A tbatelleb's passport. 

The following document, inchided among liie volls, is dated 1680, fpom 
Whitehall :— 

" Dame Mary Yate, having asked his majesty's permission to pass be- 
yond liie seas, for the recovery of her health, his majesty was most 
gradonsly pleased to grant her request, under the usual dauses and pro- 
visoes, according to which ye said Dame Mary Yate having given se- 
curity not to enter into any ^ott or conspiracy against his majesty or 
Ms realms, or bdiave herself in any such manner as may be prejudicial 
to hcis nu^es^s government, or ikte reli^on here by law estabfished, and 
that she will not repaire to the city of Koome, or return unto this king- 
dome without first acquainting one of his majesty's principal secretaries 
of state, and obtaining leave for the same, in ptirsuance of his majesty's 
commands in council hereby will and require you to permit and sutter 
the said Dame Mary Yate to imbarque with her trunkes of apparel and 
other necessaries not prohibited at any port of this kingdom, and from 
thence to pass beyond the seas, provided t^t shee departe this kingdom 
within 14 days after the date hereof." — ^April 14. 

If the above refers to the celebrated Lady Mary Yate (a daughter of 
the house of Pakington) who is commemorated on a monument in Chad- 
desley Church, ^Worcestershire, as having died in 1696, at the age of 86, 
she niust have been 70 years old when these precautions were taken by 
the Government against the poor old lady attempting to invade t^e 
country, or to comfort the Pope with her presence and support. Dame 
Mary Yate was no doubt a Il<mian Catholic, and the permission above 
referred to was granted under the seventh section of the statute 3rd James 
I, chap. 5, which was virtually repealed by the statute 33rd George III, 
chap. 30, which exempted Roman Catbohcs from all the penalties and 
restaictions mentioned and enjoined in the older acts, if m one of the 
Courts at Westminster or at tne duarter Sessions they made a declara- 
tion which to them was unobjectionable. 

CTJBIOTJS PROVTNCIAL DAKCE IN FBANCE. 

The inhabitants of Roussillon are passionately fond of dancing ; they 
have some dances peculiar to themselves. The men generally commence 
the country dance by a contre-pas, the air of whicn is said to be of 
Gh*eek origm ; the women then mingle in tiie dance, when tiiey jointly 
perform several figures, passing one among the other, and occasionally 
turning each other round. At a particular change in the air, the male 
dancer must dexterously raise his partner and place her on his hand in a 
sitting posture. Accidents sometimes happen upon these occasions, and 
the lady falls to tie ground amidst the jokes and laughter of her com- 
panions. One of these dances, called lo salt^ is performed |by four men 
and four women. At the given signal, the cavaliers simultaneously 
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raise the four ladies, forming a pyramid, the caps of the ladies maldiig 
the apex. The music which accompanies these dances consists of a. 
lo Jlaviol, a sort of flageolet, a dram, two hautboys, pnma and tenor, 
and llie commeusey called in the country lo gratia .* this instrument, hy 
its description, must somewhat resemble the ba^ipes. The dance c^ed 
SegadiUes is performed with the greatest rapidify : at llie end of every 
couplet, for the airs are short and numerous, the female dancers are 
raised, and seated on the hands of their partners. 

AKCEENT INSTBUMEKT OF FmaSHXENT. 

The instrument which we here engrave is a whip of steel that was 
made and used as an engine of punishment and torture about the middle 
of the sixteenth centuiy. It is composed of several truncated cones, 
grooved with sharp edges, and held in opposite directions, so as to give 
sufficient oscillation without rising so far as to strike the hand of the 
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executioner. It seems to have been held by a strap ; but its barbarity 
is evident. 

PTTNISHHSTG BY WHOLESALE. 

Henry YIII. is recorded, in the course of his reign, to have hanged 
no fewer than 72,000 robbers, thieves, and vagabonds. In the latter 
days of Elizabeth scarcely a year passed without 300 or 400 criminals 
going to the gallows. In 1596, in the county of Somerset alone, 40 per- 
sons were executed, 35 burnt in the hand, and 37 severely whipped. 

MOircs Ajsn fbiass. 

There was a distinction between the Monks and Friars, which caused 
the latter to become the object of hatred and envy. Both the monastic, 
or regular, and parochial clergy, encouraged the attacks made upon them. 
The Monks were, by most of their rules, absolutely forbidden to go out 
of their monasteries, and, therefore, could receive only such donations as 
were left to them. On the contrary, the Friars, who were professed 
mendicants, on receiving notice of the sickness of anv rich person, con- 
stantly detached some of their members, to pursuaae the sick man to 
bequeath alms to their convent ; thus often, not only anticipating the 
Monks, but, likewise the parochial clergy. Besides, as most of them 
were professed preachers, their sermons were frequently compared with 
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those of the deigy, and in general, not to tbe odytuitage of the latter. 
In theaa sermons, the poverty and distress of their order, were topios 
that, of course, were neither omitted, nor slightly passed over. Gm- 
flidering tie power of the Church, before the Reformation, it is not to be 
supposed that any of the Poets, as Chaucer, &o., would have ventured to 
tefl those redionloiis stories of tie Friara, with which their works abonnd, 
had tiiey not been privately proteotod by the superior clergy. 




CORIOirs TURKIBH CONTBITiKCE. 

Wonderful are tlie appliances by whioh ingenuity contxives to supply 
the evasions of idleness. We give one of them, as described t^ Mr. 
Albert Smith, in bis " Month at Constantinople." 

" Passing some cemeteries and public fountains, we came to the out- 
skirts of tbe city, which consist chiefly of gardens producing olives, 
oranges, raisins and flgs, irrigated by creaking water-wheels worked by 
donkeys. To one of these the droll contrivances which attracted our notioe 
was affixed^ The donkey who went round and round was blinded, and in 
front of him was a pole, one end of which was fixed to tlie axle and tlie 
other slightly drawn towards his head-gear and tliere tied ; so that, from 
the spring he always Uioiight somebody was pnjling him on. The giude 
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told US that idle fellowB would oontrive some rude meeihaiiism so ihsA a 
stick should fall upon the animal's hind quarteis at erery round, and so 
keep him at work whilst they went to sleep under tiie trees." 

n«UiLES OF BOGS ON ANCISKT I01CB8. 

In attempting to assign a reason for the frecpent oooozKenoe of dogs at 
the feet of tombs, we shall most probably be nght if we simply attruHite 
the circumstance to the affection borne by the deceased for some animal 
of that faithful class. That these sculptured animals were sometimes 
intended for likenesses of partienlar dogs is evident. Sir Bryan Staple- 
ton, on his brass at Ingham, Norfolk, rests one foot on a lion, the o&er 
on a dog ; the name of the latter is reoorded on a label, Jakke, Bound 
the collar of a dog at the feet of an old stone figure of a knight, in 
Tolleshunt Knight's Churbh, Bbbox, letters were formerly traced which 
were supposed to form the wind. Hovogo, 

In a dictionaiy of old Freoieh terms, we find that the word Gocet 
means a small wooden dog, which it was customary to place at the foot 
of the bed. Now it has been thought that something of this kind was 
intended in the representation of dogs on tombs, and that this support 
of the feet merely indieatos the old custom of having that sort of wooden 
resting-place for the feet when in a recumbent position. But our first 
supposition appears the more natural, and is supported by the fact that 
a large' proportion of these sculptured dogs, instead of being placed 
beneath the feet, are seated on the robe dl train, looking upwards with 
the confidence of favourite animals. Judith, daughter of the Emperor 
Conrad, is represented on her tomb (1191) with a little dog in her right 
hand. 

On the tomb of Sb Balph de fiochford, in Walpole Church, Norfolk, 
his lady is by hb aide, dressed in a retaculated head-dress and veil, 
a standing cape to her robe, long sleeves buttoned to her wrists, a 
quatrefoil fastens her girdle, and a double necklace of beads hangs from 
her neck. At her feet is a dog looking up, and another couchant. In 
the chancel at Shembome, Norfolk, the figure of Sir Thomas Shem- 
bome's lady (1458) has at the right foot a small dog sitting, with a 
collar of bells. 

On a large antique marble in the chancel at Great Harrowden, North- 
amptonshire, are the portraits of a man in armour, and his vnfe in a 
winding sheet. The man stands on a greyhound, and the woman has at 
her feet two little dogs looking Trowards, with bells on their collars. 
This monument is that of WilKeah Saarwedon and Margery, daughter of 
Sir Giles St. John of Plumpton. She died in the twentieth year of 
Henry YI. 

THE FATE OF THE LAST HAT-POLE HT THE STBAJTB. 

The May-pole, which had been set up in 1641, having long l>een in a 
state of decay, was pulled down in 1713, and a new one, wim two gilt 
balls and a vane on the top of it, was erected in its stead. This did not 
continue long in existence ; for, being in 1718 jud^d an obstruction to 
the view of the church then building, orders were given by the pazochial 
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authorities for its removal. Sir Isaac Newton begged it of the pariah^ 
and it was conveyed to Wanstead Park, where it long supported the 
largest telescope in Europe, belonMig to Sir Isaac Newton's Mend, Mr. 
Pound, the rector of Wanstead. It was 125 feet long ; and presented to 
Mr. Pound by Mr. Huson, a French member of the Royal Society. 

MEANS OP ATTRACTING CTTSTOM. 

Before houses were numbered, it was a common practice with trades- 
men not much known, when they advertised, to mention the colour of their 
next neighbour's door, balcony, or lamp, of which custom the following 
copy of a hand-bill will present a curious instance : — 

"Next to the Golden Door, opposite Great Suffolk Street, near Pall 
Mall, at the Barber's Pole, liveth a certain person, Robert Barker, who 
having found out an excellent method for sweating or fluxing of wiggs ; 
Ms prices are 2s. 6d. for each hob, and 3s. for every tye wigg and pig- 
tail, ready money" * 

MTJSIC OF THE HINDOOS. 

, Among the fine arts of India, music bolds a distinguished place ; and 
although its cultivation has declined, and but few are now found who 
bave attained to eminence eitber in the science or art of this unequalled 
source of recreation, refinement, and pleasure, yet no people axe more 
susceptible of its charms than the BUjidoos. Reading is with them inva- 
riably, as with the Arabians and other Eastern nations, a species of 
recitativo, a sort of speaking music, delivered in dulcet though not 
measured tones. The recitation of lessons in a school or academy always 
takes this form. The man at the oar, women beating lime, the labourer 
engaged in irrigation, alike accompany their toil witn song. 

The word sangtta, symphony, as applied to music by the Hindoos, 
conveys the idea of liie union oi voices, instruments, and action. Musical 
treatises accordingly treat of gdnd, vddya, uritycL, or song, percussion, 
and dancing ; the first comprising the measures of poetry ; the second, 
instrumental sounds; and the third, theatrical representation. The 
ancient dramas of tiie Hindoo exhibited the union of these in their 
unequalled poetry, modulated with the accompaniments of voice, and 
instruments, and the attractions of appropriate scenery. 

The music of the Hindoos includes eighty-four modes, each supposed 
to have a peculiar expression, capable of moving some particular senti- 
ment or affection. The modes take their denomination from the seasons, 
or from the hours of day or night. Musical composition is supposed 
capable of adaptation to the different periods of the day, and therefore 
its provisions are regulated by the hours. The ideas of the Hindoos on 
music, as promoting the pleasures of imagination, may be inferred from 
the names applied by ancient authors to their musical treatises. One is 
called Rdgdrnava, the Sea of the Passions ; another, Mdgaderpana, the 
Mirror of Modes ; and a third, SobhavinSda, the Delight of Assemblies ; 
a fourth, Sangitaderpana, the Mirror of Song ; and another, Rdgavihodha, 
the Doctrine of Musical Modes. Some of these works explain the law 
of musical sounds, their divisions and succession, variations of scales by 
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□t, and tlie ennnouitioii of inodes ; besides k minute description 
. . 10 dUTerent eindi (lute], and the rules for playing tliein. TMb is * 
frotted inrtmment of the goitAT kind, nsoallT baring teren wins or 
string*, and a large ^onid at eacli end of the onger-board. Its extent 
ii two octares, and its inventioii is attributed to S&reda, the son of 
Biahma. There are monj^ varieties, named according to the number of 
dien' strings. Of one of them we give an enCTavin^ below. 

Mtisic, Uke ererything else connected wilJi I"'^'"| is invested with 
divine attribnte*. From the sacted Veda was derived the Upaveda, or 
tabRdiarj- Veda of the Gandharbas, the heavenlj choristers. The art 
was couununicated to mortals' by Sarasvati, the consort of Brahma. 
She, at before stated, is the patroness of the fine arts, the goddess of 
tneech. Their son, an ancient laii^ver and astronomer, invented the 
Vini. The first ins|n[red man, Bherat, invented the Dnuna, 




